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XX. 


THE dwelling of a man like Charles Thomson, 
who was the perpetual Secretary of the Continen- 
tal Congress during the whole of its remarkable 
career from September, 1774, until March, 1789, 
is of necessity a historic building. No matter 
how humble may have been its former or subse- 
quent occupants; however insignificant may be 
its architecture, or how devoid of all pretence to 
distinction on any other account, it having been 
at one period the home of Charles Thomson 
would give it a conspicuous place among the 
‘Historic Buildings of America.’’ ‘That dwelling- 
place—that historical building—is delineated in 
the engraving on the preceding page, from a pho- 
tograph kindly sent me by Mr. George Vaux, of 
Philadelphia, to whom I am indebted for infor- 
mation concerning the building. 


Mr. Thomson was a remarkable man. The 


Secretaryship of Congress was only one incident 
in his long life, protracted to almost ninety-five 
years, which made him a distinguished citizen. 
That service was most faithfully performed during 


almost fifteen years, without any pecuniary com- 
pensation. It was a labor of love—a willing ser- 
vice which he gave to his adopted country in the 
infancy of the Republic, when men of truth and 
honor and disinterested devotion like Charles 
Thomson gave health and vigor to the inchoate 
nation. 

The truthfulness of Mr. Thomson was one of 
his chief characteristics. It was so conspicuous 
that it was proverbial. In the autumn of 1756 
Indian tribes composed of the Delawares, Shaw- 
noese, Mohicans and Six Nations were represented 
by their principal chiefs and warriors, in a great 
council held at Easton, where they were met by 
Governor Denny, of Pennsylvania, who was ac- 
companied by his Council and Secretary, and a 
large number of citizens of Philadelphia, most of 
whom were Friends or Quakers. Teedyuscung, 
the able Delaware chief, chafing under the thrall 
of the more powerful Six Nations, and irritated 
by a trick of the Proprietary of Pennsylvania by 
which his people had been wrongfully deprived 
of much territory, was nevertheless anxious to have 
the Delawares remain at peace. The Friends sym- 
pathized with him, and were at the council to 
assist him in maintaining his rights. They were 
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worthy members of the ‘‘ Friendly Society,’’ and 
they requested Charles Thomson, who was an 
expert short-hand writer, to keep an unofficial 
record of the proceedings, and aid the chief. 

The Rev. Richard Peters was the Governor's 
Secretary. It was his duty to keep a faithful 
record of the proceedings, but his minutes were 
continually disputed when read by Teedyuscung. 
Mr. Thomson’s unofficial minutes were contin- 
ually called for, and they, in the opinion of the 
Indians, were true always. This fact caused them 
to feel a profound respect for Mr. Thomson, and, 
to evince their gratitude, they adopted him as a 
son of their nation, giving him the appropriate 
name of Way-cou-law-mo-und—‘‘the man who 
tells the truth.’? The same name, in substance, 
was given him during the Revolution by his fel- 
low-citizens, for, as Secretary of the Congress, his 
official reports were so remarkable for their truth- 
fulness and accuracy that they were always ap- 
pealed to to settle doubtful questions and flying 
rumors. On such occasions the people would 
say: ‘‘ Here comes the Truth—here comes Charles 
Thomson.”’ 

The late Mr. Watson, the ainalist of Philadel- 
phia, relates an anecdote illustrative of the char- 
acter of Mr. Thomson when he was a young man, 
which he had from the lips of Mrs. Logan, to 
whom the patriot related it. Thomson boarded 
with a man who was a writer of satirical doggerel 
verses, and whom he found addicted to outrageous 
slanders. In this his wife was-a helpmate, and 
Thomson determined to leave them, for their 
conversation was offensive to his honest nature. 
He dreaded their tongues, which he knew would 
asperse him after he had left them, so he resolved 
to fortify himself against attacks. One evening, 
in the course of conversation, he asked them if 
his behavior, since he had been with them asa 
boarder, had been satisfactory to them. They 
readily answered in the affirmative, when he asked 
them if they would be willing to give him a cer- 
tificate to that effect. They readily consented, 
and so armed, he left them the next day. 

The history of Mr. Thomson’s early life is 
interesting. I have spoken of this as his ‘‘ adopted 
country,’’ for he was born in the county of Derry, 
in Ireland, and came to our shores with an elder 
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brother and sisters when he was eleven years of 
age. They had sailed with their father, a widower, 
and a respectable citizen of his country, whose 
dreadful sea sickness on the voyage so preyed 
upon his health that his strength was exhausted 
and he died when within sight of the capes of the 
Delaware. He was buried in the ocean, and the 
captain, it was believed, appropriated to his own 
use the little property which the father had on 
board. 

The destitute orphans were landed among stran- 
gers, at New Castle, in Delaware. Charles was a 
bright boy, and very affectionate in disposition, 
and became a favorite in the family of a black- 
smith, in which the captain of the ship had placed 
him. The artisan contemplated having him bound 
to him as an apprentice. One night the lad 
overheard a conversation between the blacksmith 
and his wife, in which that determination was 
expressed. The boy resolved not to be chained 


to a forge, and during that night he packed his 
clothes in a little bundle, and left the house 
without the remotest idea of where he was going. 
While trudging along a country road the next 
morning, he was overtaken by a wealthy woman, 


who was travelling that way, and who asked him 
to ride. She was pleased with his bright con- 
versation, and asked him what he would like to 
be when he became a man. ‘‘I’d like to be a 
scholar, and make a living by writing,’’ promptly 
answered the boy. The good woman took him 
home with her, and sent him to school. His 
older brother who had landed in America with him 
and who had found work and prospered, assisted 
him with means that enabled him to acquire a clas- 
sical education from the eminent Dr. Francis Alli- 
son. In after life, Charles Thomson rewarded this 
kindness by giving his brother a farm near New 
Castle. 

Young Thomson became a teacher in the 
Friends’ Academy at New Castle. He afterward 
went to Philadelphia, where he was honored and 
favored with the warm friendship of Dr. Franklin, 
and their intimacy continued until the death of 
the Sage. of 

Thomson’s thirst for exact knowledge was in- 
tense, and he became a profound Greek scholar. 
His attention was first drawn to the study of that 
language by a part of the Septuagint printed in 
the original, which he bought for a trifle one day, 
not knowing what it was. He began the study 


of the language, and when he was able to read 
the book ‘* with outlandish letters,’’ his desire to 
get the remainder was very eager. Two years 
afterwards it was gratified, at the expense of a few 
pennies. 

Thomson found that he possessed a real treasure. 
It was the famous version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in the original Greek, and he resolved 
to attempt its translation into the English tongue. 
This he did with great clearness, and it was then, 
and remained some time, the only English trans- 
lation of the Septuagint. It was highly appreciated 
by English scholars. Dr. Adam Clarke, the com- 
mentator, said it was a precious treasure, and 
indispensable to a knowledge of Bible truth. Mr. 
Thomson also translated the New Testament from 
the original Greek into English, with equal clear- 
ness. His own copy of his version, with his last 
manuscript corrections, is in the Philadelphia 
Library. 

Besides these translations, Mr. Thomson wrote 
several other works, and left in manuscript Critical 
Annotations on Gilbert Wakefield’s works—Wake- 
field, the eminent secessionist from the Church of 
England and its bitter assailant. . These annota- 
tions passed into the possession of the late John F. 
Watson, the annalist of Philadelphia, who, in 
1832, presented them to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

Mr. Thomson was a leading citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania for many years before the Revolution, and 
was an associate of some of the best and wisest 
men in the province, who loved him for his good- 
ness and respected him for his virtues and scho- 
larly attainments. He espoused the republican 
cause at the beginning of the political dispute 
with Great Britain, and maintained it with such 
fervor, on all occasions, that John Adams, on the 
day after his arrival in Philadelphia at the close of 
August, 1774, wrote in his diary, after mentioning 
meeting with the future Secretary of Congress: 
‘‘This Charles Thomson is the Sam Adams of 
Philadelphia, the life of the cause of liberty, they 
aay.” 

Mr. Thomson was very active and expert in the 
management of men and a cause. His candor and 
suavity of manner won the confidence of every- 
body, and these virtues were made to serve the 
cause of liberty. For a time, when Virginia and 
Massachusetts were all a-glow with the spirit of 





resistance to British oppression, Pennsylvania, like 
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New York, in whose General Assembly was a 
majority, or at least a controlling number, of 
passive friends of the crown, was rather luke- 
warm. Philadelphia, particularly, which was then 
controlled politically by the Friends and the mer- 
chants, had grown cool. The ardor with which 
the merchants had entered into non-importation 
agreements had abated. 

It was understood that without the aid of Phila- 
delphia the province could not be persuaded to 
fall into the ranks of resistance with Virginia and 
Massachusetts, and Charles Thomson and a few 
others set to work to revolutionize public opinion 
in the Pennsylvania capital, and place that city on 
the Republican side in the contest. A general 
meeting was called at the Coffee-House, at which 
John Dickinson, Joseph Reed, Thomas Mifflin, 
and Charles Thomson were speakers. Mr. Dickin- 
son enjoyed the confidence of the Friends, and 
took moderate grounds; but Mr. Thomson be- 
came so vehement that he fainted, and was carried 
from the room. This meeting was followed by 
others, with marked success; and finally these 
revolutionists boldly called a convention of county 
committees. Very soon a power appeared that 
overawed the loyalists in the Assembly and con- 
trolled that body. In addition to these measures 
in the city, Mr. Thomson and one of the other 
speakers made a summer tour, ostensibly for plea- 
sure, but really to ascertain the sentiments of the 
people in the rural districts, and to enlist their 
feelings in the cause so dear to their hearts, 

The movement in the city was a very bold one, 
and even dangerous as a precedent. Indeed, it 
was a precedent for the first Jacobin clubs in 
Paris. So late as 1822, Mr. Jefferson, writing to 
Dr. Morse, alluded to this ‘‘ private association 
for laudable views,’’ and said: ‘ This perilous 
engine became necessary to precede the Revolu- 
tion ;’’ but he regarded it as ‘‘ a collateral power 
which no man could wish to see in use again.’’ 

Such was the character of the man as developed 
in the earlier years of his history, and before he 
was called to the Secretaryship of the First Conti- 
nental Congress at the age of forty-five years—the 
man who made the Harriton mansion in Lower Me- 
rion, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, twelve 
miles from the State-House in Philadelphia, and 
now one hundred and seventy-two years of age, 
one of the historical buildings of America. 

That mansion was built in the year 1704, by 





Rowland Ellis, an early Welsh settler, and a 
preacher among the Friends or Quakers. Ellis 
took up a large body of land in Merion. In 1719 
Ellis sold this plantation of about seven hundred 
acres, on which the house stands, to Richard Har- 
rison, a Friend, from ‘‘ The Cliffs,’’ not far from An- 
napolis, in Maryland, who had a few years before 
married Hannah Norris, daughter of Isaac Norris 
and grand-daughter of Governor Thomas Lloyd. 
She was a minister of some note with the Society 
of Friends. Becoming dissatisfied with her resi- 
dence in Maryland, her husband was induced to 
buy this property, to which he removed with his 
family and a considerable number of slaves, and 
thereafter the estate was known as ‘‘ Harriton.’’ 

The mansion is of stone, and remains in nearly 
the same condition that it was at the period of the 
old war for independence. It is two stories in 
height, with dormer windows, which make it in 
reality three stories. It stands half a mile from 
Bryn Mawr, on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a little 
distance back from the old Gulf road. The shape 
of the house is that of the letter T, the top of which 
is the front, about thirty-seven feet in length and 
twenty-two feet in width. The main door opens 
into the principal room on the first floor, which 
occupies more than one-half of that part of the 
house. On the right hand of the door as you 
enter is a smaller room, which was used as a par- 
lor. The leg of the T is twenty-two by nineteen 
feet, and contains the staircase, which is ap- 
proached from a side entrance, thus leaving the 
large room in the main building entirely private. 
There is also in this part of the mansion a large 
dining-room, and the kitchen is in a back build- 
ing. Originally the ceilings of the first floor were 
wainscoted, with the beams projecting below; in 
later times the ceiling was plastered, but the beams 
still project below it. 

Mr. Thomson seems to have lived a bachelor 
until he was forty-five years old, when he wooed 
and won the heart and hand of Hannah Harrison, 
daughter of Richard Harrison, of Harriton, who 
was a maiden two years his senior in age. Their 
love for each other was the offspring of true 
friendship founded upon mutual respect and es- 
teem inspired by virtues which both possessed and 
admired ; and that love endured as long as their 
lives. They were married at the beginning of 
September, 1774, at about the time when the first 
Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia. 
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John Adams, who was there as a delegate to repre- 
sent Massachusetts in the Congress, wrote in his 
diary on Tuesday, the 30th of August, 1774, the 
day after his arrival in Philadelphia: 

‘¢ Walked a little about town, visited the Market, 
the State-House, the Carpenters’ Hall, where the 
Congress is to sit, etc. ; then called at Mr. Miff- 
lin’s, a grand, spacious and elegant house.. Here 
we had much conversation with Mr. Charles 
Thomson, who is, it seems, about marrying a 
lady, a’ relation of Mr. Dickinson’s, with five 
thousand pounds sterling ;’’ and added, ‘* This 
Charles Thomson is the Sam Adams of Phila- 
delphia.”’ 

Miss Harrison was heiress to the Harriton estate. 
Mr. Thomson, who had engaged in mercantile 
business in Philadelphia, also possessed a moderate 
competence, and their joint property made them 
rank among people of wealth; for five thousand 
pounds sterling—twenty thousand dollars—was 
then equal, relatively, to more than one hundred 
thousand dollars now. These circumstances en- 
abled Mr. Thomson to enjoy a life of leisure, or 
to follow a pursuit that was most agreeable to 
him ; and he was also enabled to perform the im- 
portant duties of Secretary to the Congress through 
long years without any pecuniary compensation. 

On the 5th of September, 1774, delegates repre- 
senting twelve British-American colonies assembled 
in Carpenters’ Hall, in Philadelphia, and were or- 
ganized into what they called a Continental Con- 
gress. Forty-four of these delegates were present. 
They chose Peyton Randolph of Virginia for their 
President. He was then fifty-one years of age, a 
graduate of the College of William and Mary, in 
that colony; an eminent lawyer; had been the 
King’s Attorney-General for Virginia many years ; 
Speaker of the Virginia Assembly, and was, withal, 
a decided Republican. 

The choice of Secretary was soon settled. 
Mifflin, who was intimately acquainted with 
Charles Thomson, nominated him for that posi- 
tion and he was elected, when President Randolph 
despatched a messenger to his house to invite 
him to come to Carpenters’ Hall immediately. 
When the messenger arrived, Thomson was just 
alighting from a chaise with his bride, whom he 
had brought from Harriton, where they had been 
married the day before. 

‘For what purpose am I wanted at Carpenters’ 
Hall ?”’ inquired Thomson. 





“I cannot tell you,’’ replied the messenger ; 
**the President desires you to come immediately.” 

Handing the reins of his horse to a servant, and 
taking his bride into his house, he left immediately 
for Carpenters’ Hall, where he found the Congress 
assembled and waiting for his appearance. 

‘Mr. Thomson,’’ said President Randolph, 
‘¢we have sent for you to keep the minutes of 
the proceedings of this Congress.’’ He consented, 
took his seat at a table with pen and ink before 
him, and entered upon the duties as a temporary 
affair. He remained in that position for the 
space of fifteen years, always punctual at his post 
of duty; always faithful in making his records; 
always courteous, kind and obliging, and often 
acting as a peace-maker between the hotspurs that 
from time to time appeared in that body. Jor 
that service, as he would receive no pecuniary 
compensation, the Congress gave him a handsome 
silver urn. They also complimented his wife, 
whom they had deprived of so much of his com- 
pany, by asking her to receive from them a silver 
vessel of any form she might choose. She ac- 
cepted the gift, and chose an urn. 

Mr. Thomson knew probably more than any 
other man the secret history of that Congress— 
the motives which swayed its members—the root 
of many measures, and the dangers to which the 
country and the cause were often exposed by the 
violence of factions ; the sectional jealousies; the 
lukewarmness and uncertainty of some of the 
delegates, and positive treachery that sometimes 
lurked in high places. But he was a most judicious 
man—a model servant of the people. The sessions 
of the Congress were always held in secret ; and 
Mr. Thomson was as reticent as a sphynx out of 
the legislative hall. His records, kept in a bold, 
round, and perfectly legible handwriting, were 
never seen excepting by members of the Congress, 
and from his desk no secret that ought to be kept 
ever leaked. After the Revolution he was urged 
to write a history of that event. Many letters 
written to him attest the desire that was felt that 
he should become the historian of that momentous 
period in the progress of our country and the race. 
John Jay wrote to him on the subject, saying: 
‘* You are the most competent man in the world 
for the task.’’ 

After the Revolution, Mr. Thomson and his 
wife made their residence at Harriton, and there 
he actually gathered a large amount of curious 
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and valuable material for a history of the civil 
and military events of that war, and undertook 
the task. He wrote many pages of the work, 
when his kindly nature caused him to forbear and 
relinquish the task. He knew too much of the 
secret history of some of the conspicuous actors in 
those scenes to make a truthful history pleasant to 
their posterity. He could not, with a clear con- 
science, suppress important truths, so he followed 
the example of the good sons of Noah, who walked 
reverently backwards and cast a mantle over their 
father’s shame. Over the conduct of these men 
he determined to cast the mantle of oblivion ; so 
he destroyed all his materials, giving as his chief 
reason, that he was unwilling to blast the reputa- 
tion of families rising into repute, whose progeni- 
tors must have made disreputable figures in his 
picture. 

There is a similar instance of care for the feel- 
ings of posterity in our history. Twenty years 
ago I visited the Van Rensselaer Manor House at 
Albany, for the purpose of searching for materials 
for a biography of General Philip Schuyler. The 
late General Van Rensselaer took me to his office, 
and introducing me to his clerk, who had been 
in the service forty years, directed him to let me 
have what papers I might desire for the purpose. 
That clerk told me that when, a few years before, 
the Manor House was repaired, and the papers of 
the then late Patroon were taken across the street 
to the office, he (the clerk) was directed by Gen- 
eral Van Rensselaer to examine all the papers 
carefully. The Patroon having been the executor 
of General Schuyler’s will, a large amount of the 
papers of the latter were in his possession. Among 
them was a voluminous correspondence between 
General Schuyler and his son-in-law, General 
Alexander Hamilton, during the warm political 
discussion for the formation of the Government 
to the assassination of Hamilton, in 1804. The 
clerk was ordered to. select from this correspon- 
dence every letter that did not treat on business 
or domestic affairs, exclusively, and burn the re- 
mainder, General Van Rensselaer alleging, as his 
reason for the order, that the political letters 
might fall into the hands of some injudicious 
person, who might publish them and inflict wide- 
spread distress among the descendants of con- 
spicuous men at that time. However much we 
may lament the loss of this correspondence, which 
might have thrown much light upon the history 





of the time, we cannot but commend the act asa 
righteous one. ’ 

As we have observed, Mr. Thomson and his 
wife made Harriton their dwelling-place after the 
Revolution. The room mentioned as the one 
with which the principal door opens and which 
was isolated from the rest of the house, was used 
by Mr. Thomson for his study. In that room he 
performed his literary labors; therein his transla- 
tions of the Scriptures were made, and there he 
wrote his Synopsis of the Four Evangelists, and 
his Critical Annotations on the Works of Gilbert 
Wakefield. Therein he gathered and therein he 
destroyed his materials for a history of the Revo- 
lution. 

The Harriton estate is yet in the possession of 
a member of Mr. Thomson’s family. In 1798, 
his wife desiring to make a final adjustment of her 
pecuniary affairs (which because she was a married 
woman she could not do, by will, under the then 
laws of Pennsylvania), executed with her husband 
a deed by which after reserving a life estate to 
themselves, the greater part of the Harriton estate, 
comprising the mansion and six hundred acres of 
land and the ancient family burial-ground, was 
settled upon her great-nephew, Charles McClen- 
achan, grandson of her brother, Thomas Harrison. 
This great nephew had been a sort of adopted 
child of Mrs. Thomson, who had no children of 
her own, and he had assisted her husband in 
making his translations and other literary labors. 
Mrs. Thomson died in September, 1807, and 
Charles McClenachan died in 1811, leaving one 
child, a daughter named Naomi, who married the 
late Levi Morris, and who succeeded to the pos- 
session of the Harriton estate on the death of 
Charles Thomson in August, 1824. Mrs. Morris, 
the widow of Levi Morris, owns and resides on 
the Harriton estate, in a modern-built house ; the 
old stone mansion having been occupied by ten- 
ants ever since the death of Mr. Thomson. 

About a quarter of a mile southeast from the 
Harriton mansion, in the midst of a thick wood- 
land is Harriton cemetery, the ancient private 
burying-place of the Harrison family. This ce- 
metery was established by Richard Harrison 
soon after his removal from Maryland in 1719, 
and he and many of his family were buried there. 
He also built a small Friends’ meeting-house 
adjoining, which was destroyed many years ago 
by a person who temporarily occupied the farm. 
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This cemetery, which is about eighty-five feet 
long and forty-six feet wide, is surrounded by a 
stone wall about four feet high with stone steps 
leading over into it. In early times it was in full 
view from the windows of the Harriton mansion, 
through a vista cut in the woodland. It was the par- 
ticular request (often expressed) of Mr. Thomson 
that he should be buried in that sequestered spot, 
by the side of the remains of his beloved wife 
with those of her ancestors, and there he was 
buried. The remains of. this couple were per- 
mitted to rest in peace until 1837 or 1838, when 
they were stealthily exhumed at night, without 
the knowledge or consent of the owner of the 
property or of the relations of Hannah Thomson, 
and deposited in Laurel Hill Cemetery, in a 
conspicuous place near the river. A monument 
marks the spot, bearing the following inscription, 
written by the late John F. Watson, of Philadel- 
phia : 
‘*THIS MONUMENT 
COVERS THE REMAINS OF THE 
HONORABLE 
CHARLES THOMSON, 
THE FIRST, AND LONG 
THE CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY OF THE 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
AND THE 
ENLIGHTEND BENEFACTOR OF HIS COUNTRY 
IN ITS DAY OF PERIL AND NEED. 
Lorn Nov., 1729, 
Diep AvucusT 16, 1824, 
FULL OF HONORS AND OF YEARS, 


As A PATRIOT 
HIs MEMORIAI. AND JUST HONORS 
ARE INSCRIBED ON THE PAGES 
OF HIS COUNTRY’S HISTORY. 
As A CHRISTIAN, 
HIs PIFTY WAS SINCERE AND ENDURING, 


His BIBLICAL LEARNING WAS PROFOUND, 
As IS SHOWN BY HIS TRANSLATION OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 
As A MAN 
HE WAS HONORED, LOVED AND WEPT. 


ERECTED 
TO THE MEMORY OF AN HONORED 
UNCLE AND BENEFACTOR, 
By HIS NEPHEW, 
JoHN THOMSON, OF DELAWARE. 
Hic JACET 
HOMO VERITATIS ET GRATLE.” 

Mr. Thomson was a tall, thin man, erect in 
figure, and very active. He acquired a venerable 
appearance at an early period of his life. The 
Abbé Robin, chaplain to the French army in 
America, describing him in 1781, when Thomson 
called upon Rochambeau at the time he was 
marching toward Virginia, wrote: ‘‘Among others, | 
Charles Thomson, Secretary of Congress, the soul 
of that political body, came also to receive and 
present his compliments. His meagre figure, fur- 
rowed countenance, his hollow, sparkling eyes, 
his white, straight hair that did not hang quite so 
low as his ears, fixed our thorough attention, and 
filled us with surprise and admiration.’’ Mr. 
Thomson was then only fifty-two years of age. 

In April, 1824, Mr. Watson visited Mr. Thom- 
son at the Harriton mansion. He was then in the 
ninety-fifth year of his age, and he died a few 
months afterwards. ‘‘I found him still the erect, 
tall man he had ever been ; his countenance very 
little changed, but his mental faculties in ruins. 
He could not remember me, although formerly an 
occasional visitor. He appeared cheerful, and 





with many smiles expressed his thankfulness for 
, the usual expressions of kindness extended to 
him.” 





HISTORIC DETAILS CONNECTED 
By CHARLES 


TuE following statement made by General Pierre 
Van Cortlandt concerning the capture of André, 
appeared in the Peekskill Repudican many years 
ago. It merits preservation from the facts which 
it contains, as well asthe authority it bears. The 
original from which this is copied was kindly given 
to the writer by Mrs. Pierre Van Cortlandt, of 
the Van Cortlandt Manor House. 


WITH THE CAPTURE OF ANDRE. 


A. CAMPBELL. 


From the Albany Daily Advertiser, 1839. 
ALBANY INSTITUTE. 


A letter from General Pierre Van Cortlandt, 
of Westchester county, giving his recollections 
concerning the capture of André, and the route 
taken by that officer pgevious thereto, was read. 
It will be remembered that some years since a 
paper was read before the Institute, giving an 
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account of that event and the circumstances con- 
nected with it, differing from the statements 
ordinarily detailed in our histories, and that this 
has been repeated in print. 

General Van Cortlandt states that being on his 
way home from Rutger’s (then Queen’s) College, 
in New Jersey, he met Mrs. Arnold near Joshua 
Smith’s house, in Haverstraw, in a close carriage, 
and presently thereafter Major Franks, aid to Gen- 
eral Arnold. On inquiry, the Major informed him 
who the female and added that he was 
directed by the Commander-in-Chief to escort 
Mrs, Arnold to her relations in Philadelphia— 
that Arnold had met André at Smith’s house, and 
that the latter, after changing his clothes, had 
attempted to return to New York by the way of 
Peekskill, Crum Pond, Pine’s Bridge, and over the 
Croton, and had been captured near Tarrytown. 

The next morning Captain Hoogland, with a 
party of horse, having André in charge as a pris- 
oner, halted for a few moments at a house near 


Was ; 


the present residence of General Van Cortlandt | 


(at Peekskill)' on their way to West Point, from 


} This house still stands about two miles above Peekskill, 
at the junction of the Albany post-road and a highway 
branching eastward. North of the house rises Gallows Hill, 
where Palmer the spy was hung, August 7, 1777, whose exe- 
cution occasioned the famousdaconic letter of General Put- 
nam to Tryon—who had sent a flag demanding Palmer’s 
release as a British office : 


whence André was 
conveyed by water 
to King’s Ferry, 
and then to Tap- 
pan, the head- 
quarters of Gen- 
eral Washington. 

The reason uni- 
versally stated and 
credited at that 
time for André’s 
change of route, 
viz., going by 
land instead of 
water, was the 
fact that Colonel 
James Livingston, 
in command of 
Fort Lafayette, at 
Verplanck’s Point 
had opened a fire 
on the Vulture sloop-of-war, which compelled her 
to slip her cables and proceed down the river some 
miles. André disguised himself in Smith’s clothes, 
and proceeded under the direction of the latter, 
who accompanied him across the river at King’s 
Ferry, passed over to Verplanck’s Point, and 
from thence to Peekskill; intending to proceed 
through the interior of the country to Crum Pond 
and Pine’s Bridge. They arrived at Peekskill 
about sunset, and taking the road to Crum Pond 
came to a militia patrol, stationed three miles 


NG 


wie 


HousE NEAR PEEKSKILL WHERE THE PARTY HAVING ANDRE IN CHARGE STOPPED. 


“S1n—Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, 
was taken as a spy, lurking within our lincs. He has been 
tried as a spy—condemned as a spy—and you may rest 
assured, sir, he shall be executed as a spy; and the flag is 
ordered to depart immediately. 

Yours, &c., 
IsRAEL PUTNAM. 


P.S. Afternoon—he is hanged.” 





On the slope of Gallows Hill is the ** Soldiers’ Spring,” an 
in the valley below the site of a once flourishing little Conti- 
nental village, of which not a single vestige is now left. 
Eastward stands the old church, built in 1767, within whose 
yard the remains of John Paulding, of John McChain, the 
| Westchester county guide, and many other Revolutionary 

men lie buried. The old Van Cortlandt mansion, alluded to 
in the text, still stands a short distance from the church, but 
of late years has been greatly altered in appearance. At 
| General Pierre Van Cortlandt’s death in 1848, it passed out 
of the possession of the family; they removing the curious 
| pictures and relics which it contained to their ancient manor- 
house at the mouth of the Croton, 
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from the former town, under the com- 

mand of Captain Boyd. This officer 

would not allow them to pass during 

the night, although they showed Gen- 

eral Arnold’s pass, but detained them 

until just before daylight; they then 

proceeded to Crum Pond, and were 

stopped by a sentinel in the road, who 

took them to his officer, Ebenezer 

Foote, assistant deputy commissary 

(afterwards first Judge of Delaware 

County) who had a guard at that place. 

Mr. Foote subsequently informed Gen- 

eral Van Cortlandt that it was so early 

in the morning that he could not read 

the pass without the aid of a lamp 

then burning in the room. Smith 

then made particular inquiry how our 

troops were stationed. Mr. Foote in- 

formed him that we had no troops on 

the line except Colonel Jameson’s cavalry, and | 
that they were stationed at Robin’s Mills, some 
miles east of Pine’s Bridge on the Croton River— 
Smith wished Mr. Foote to direct him as to the 
route to get there. Mr. Foote answered that they 
must cross the bridge, and about a half a mile | 
below there were two roads—one leading to 

Robin’s Mills, and the other to Sing Sing. Smith 

further inquired (for André said nothing) whether, | 
if they went by the way of Sing Sing to White 
Plains, where they alleged they were going, they | 
would meet any of our troops. ‘To which Foote | 
again replied, none, except Jameson’s ; and further 
told them, that if they catled on Jameson he | 
would send an escort with them to White Plains. 

Smith and André proceeded on their journey, and 

at Pine’s Bridge the former parted from his com- 

panion. André took the road to Sing Sing, and 

met with no obstruction or hinderance, until he 

came to the brook about one-quarter of a mile 

north of Tarrytown, where he was stopped and 

arrested by the three militia men. 

Paulding, one of these, had escaped from the 
North Dutch Church, in New York (then used as 
a prison) four days previous. He had obtained in 
that city and wore at the time of the capture of 


André, a yager coat’ (green faced with red). | 


This undoubtedly deceived André into his first 


1 The buttons of this coat are still preserved at the Van 
Cortlandt Manor House. 


THE UNDERHILL FARM-HOUSE. 


unguarded question ; for in reply to his asking as 
to what party they belonged, Paulding answered, 
| ‘* Look at my dress and you cannot be mistaken.”’ 
| “If you belong to the Lower Party,’’ said André, 
The result is too familiar to all, to 


**so do I.”’ 
require repetition.” 

These circumstances, corroborated by the state- 
ments of Captain Boyd and Mr. Foote, show con- 
clusively that the agency of certain persons named 


| Sherwood and Peterson, as asserted in a series of 


‘* Letters about the Hudson,” 


is altogether fabu- 
lous. 


Teller’s Point, one of the places mentioned, 


| is at least ten miles from Pine’s Bridge.’’ 


2“ Myself, Isaac Van Wart, and David Williams were 
lying by the side of the road about half a mile above Tarry- 
town, and about fifteen miles above Kingsbridge, on Saturday 
morning, between nine and ten o’clock, the 23d of September. 
We had lain there about an hour and a half, as near as I can 
recollect, and saw several persons we were acquainted with, 
whom we let pass. Presently one of the young men who 
were with me said, ‘ There comes a gentlemanlike-looking 
man, who appears to be well dressed, and has boots on, and 
whom you had better step out and stop, if you don’t know 
him.’ On that I got up and presented my firelock at the 
breast of the person and told him to stand; and then I asked 
him which way he was going. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘I 
hope you belong to our party.’ I asked him what party; he 
said, ‘The Lower Party.’ Upon that I told himI did. 
Then he said, ‘I am a British officer out of the country on 
particular business, and I hope you will not detain me a 
minute ;’ and fo show that he was a British officer he pulled 
out his watch. Upon which I told him to dismount.” 
— Testimony of Fohn Paulding—Smith’s Trial. 
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Here ends General Pierre Van Cortlandt’s state- 
ment. In its essential particulars it agrees with 
the account given by Sparks, who compiled his 
narrative from the official records of the trial of 
Joshua Hett Smith. There are, however, some 
variations in the different accounts of the affair, a 
few of which we propose briefly to notice. André 
and Smith, along with the latter’s negro servant, 
crossed the King’s Ferry (from Stony Point to 
Verplanck’s) towards sunset of Friday, September 
22, 1780. William Van Wert, ferry-master at the 
King’s Ferry, testified on Smith’s trial; 

‘*Mr Smith crossed the King’s Ferry from 
Stony Point to Verplanck’s Point on the evening 
of a day in the week before last, in company with 
another man, and a negro boy was with him; each 
of them had a horse. The day of the month I do 
not recollect. I have not seen the person since 
to know him. He had a black, blue or brown 
great coat on, around hat, and a pair of boots. 
I did not hear any conversation pass between Mr. 
Smith and the person in the boat, neither did I 
hear Mr. Smith say which way he was going. 
Mr. Smith seemed to hurry us a good deal. Cor- 
nelius Lambert, Henry Lambert and Lambert 
Lambert were boatmen along with me.’”! 

There were two ways to reach Crum Pond from 
Verplanck’s Point. 

One was to take the post-road up to Peekskill 
and proceed from there. The other was to take 
a road which diverged from the post-road a short 
distance below Verplanck’s, and which, leading 
to the northeast, opened into the Crum Pond road 
between that place and Peekskill; which one of 
these routes was selected by Smith and André 
cannot now be told. The point itself is imma- 
terial, however, as by either way they would have 
eventually reached the spot where they met with 
their first challenge. This was, as we have seen by 
General Van Cortlandt’s statement, on the road 
which leads from Peekskill east to Crum Pond, and 
about three miles from the former place. It came 
from a patrol under the command of Captain 
Ebenezer Boyd. The captain asked Smith how 
far they were going that night, upon which Smith 
told him as far as Colonel Drake’s or Major 
Strang’s; but this was an unfortunate answer for 
Smith, for Boyd immediately told him that Major 
Strang was away from home, and Colonel Drake 
had moved to another part of the country. 


? Testimony of William Van Wert—Smith’s Trial. 








We give what follows in the words of Sparks: 

‘*Captain Boyd then said, that he must see the 
passport, and it being dark, they went to a house 
at a small distance to procure a light. André 
began to be a little alarmed, and advanced with 
reluctance towards the house, till he was en- 
couraged by Smith, who assured him that Arnold’s 
pass would certainly protect them. And so it 
proved ; for the pass was expressed in positive 
terms, and there was no room to doubt its genuine- 
ness or its atithority. 

The captain was afterwards more bland in his 
manners, but the ardor of his curiosity was not 
diminished. He took Smith aside, and begged 
to be informed of the important business which 
carried him down so near the enemy’s lines, and 
induced him and his companion to travel so 
dangerous a road in the night. As an apology 
for this inquiry he manifested a good deal of 
concern for their safety, telling him that the Cow- 
boys had recently been out, and were believed 
then to be far up the country, and he advised him 
by all means not to proceed till morning. Smith 
prevaricated as well as he could, saying to Captain 
Boyd, that he and his fellow-traveller, whom he 
called Mr. Anderson, were employed by General 
Arnold to procure intelligence, and that they 
expected to meet a person near White Plains for 
that purpose, and that it was necessary for them 
to go forward as expeditiously as possible. 

Upon this statement Captain Boyd seemed more 
anxious than ever, magnified the perils to which 
they would be exposed by travelling in the night, 
and recommended that they should turn back to 
one Andreas Miller’s, who lived but a little way 
off, and at whose house they might lodge. Smith’s 
courage was somewhat damped by these represen- 
tations, and he went and told the tale to André 
and counselled with him as to the steps they 
ought to take. It is probable also that he had 
fears of exciting suspicion, if he persevered in 
resisting the captain’s zeal expressed so earnestly 
in their behalf. André, as it may well be imagined, 
not being very easy in his present situation, was 
for going on at all events. When Smith found 
his fears unheeded and his eloquence unavailing 
he called in the aid of Captain Boyd, and inquired 
of him which was the safest road to White Plains. 
Boyd considered both roads perilous, but believed 
the one through North Castle the least so, for the 
Lower Party, or Cow-boys, infested the Tarry- 
town road, and had lately done mischief in that 
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quarter. He used various arguments to dissuade 
them from going farther that night, to which 
Smith listened with open ears, and he resolved, 
against the will of André, to trespass on the hos- 
pitality of Andreas Miller. 

They met with a welcome reception, but coming 
at a late hour to an humble dwelling, their ac- 
commodations were narrow, and the two travellers 
were obliged to sleep in the same bed. According 
to Smith’s account it wasa weary and restless night 
to his companion. The burden on his thoughts 
was not of a kind to lull them to repose ; and the 
place of his retreat, so near the watchful Captain 
Boyd and his guards, was hardly such as would 
impress upon him a conviction of perfect security. 
At the first dawn of light he roused himself from 
his troubled slumbers, waked the servant, and 
ordered the horses to be prepared for an early 
departure. Having solicited their host in vain to 
receive a compensation for the civilities he had 
rendered, they mounted and took the road leading 
to Pine’s Bridge.’”* 

It was at this part of their journey that they 
were stopped by a sentinel and carried before 
Ebenezer Foote—according to the latter’s state- 
ment to General Van Cortlandt. 

The house? may still be seen at Yorktown, 
where André and Smith parted company. It isa 
small farm-house, and stands on the west side of 
the Pine’s Bridge road, about two and a half miles 
above the bridge. They breakfasted here on hasty- 
pudding and milk, all that the house afforded, 
for the Cow-boys had plundered it a short time 
before, and then separated—Smith starting north- 
ward for Fishkill, and André pursuing his way alone. 

He crossed the Croton at Pine’s Bridge and 
followed the road which leads south from the 
bridge. At the house of Mr. Staats Hammond, 
he asked for water, and Mr. Hammond’s son 
David drew it from the well. The boy (who 
lived for nearly three-quarters of a century after 
that morning) remembered the appearance of 
André well; his blue swan’s-down cloak, broad- 
brimmed hat and military boots, and bay horse— 
whose mane, curiously enough, was matted with 
burs. After drinking he turned to Mrs, Ham- 


1 Sparks’s “« Arnold,” page 216. 

2 Smith in his narrative says it was the house of a Dutch 
woman—but he was mistaken. The house belonged to Isaac 
Underhill, and it was his wife who received Smith and 
André when they stopped there. She died at Yorktown in 
March, 1812. 


mond and asked how far it was to Tarrytown. 
She replied, ‘‘ Four miles.’’ ‘I did not think it 
was so far,’”’ said André. 

Continuing on his way till near Chappaqua, he 
took a road which turns to the west, and came 
out into the New York post-road a short distance 
above Tarrytown, at which place he was captured. 

Although the names of Paulding, Williams and 
Van Wart have passed into history as the captors 
of André, yet the party to which they belonged 
consisted of seven persons. Their names were 
John Yerks,* John Paulding, Isaac See, James 
Romer, Abraham Williams, Isaac Van Wart and 
David Williams. The expedition was proposed 
by Yerks to Paulding—they being together at 
North Salem. The latter consenting, induced his 
friend Isaac Van Wart to join them, while Yerks 
enlisted Abraham Williams, James Romer and 
Isaac See. Proceeding to Pleasantville they were 
joined on the way by David Williams. The night 
before the capture of André they slept in a hay- 
barrack, and the next morning, having taken 
breakfast at the house of Jacob Romer‘ and also 
having procured a basket of provisions, the whole 
band marched to Tarrytown, where they separated 
into two parties; Romer, Abraham Williams, See 
and Yerks stationing themselves on the hill above 
the village, while the remaining three concealed 
themselves among the trees and bushes which 
bordered the post-road. Hence it was into the 
hands of these last that André fell. The remain- 
ing details of the story are too well known to 
require repetition here. 

When André’s will was offered for probate, it 
was found that the signature was not witnessed, 
and, consequently, the will could not be proven 
in the usual way. On the gth of October, 1780, 
just one week after André’s execution, Mr. Henry 


3 Yerks was the last survivor of the party, and gave an 
account of the affair to Mr. Bolton in 1848—he being then 
eighty-eight years old. Stephen Curry, of Westchester 
County, was probably the last living person who could 
remember the capture of André. He died in February, 
1872, at the great age of one hundred and two years. 

4 This house (long since gone) stood in the Saw Mill Val- 
ley, a short distance east of Tarrytown. After the capture, 
the whole party went back to Romer’s house, taking André 
with them. When they arrived there, they found that they 
had left the basket of provisions behind them, and John 
Romer was despatched back after it. He lived until the 
27th of May, 1855, when he died at the age of ninety-one. 
His remains are buried in Greenburgh churchyard, close by 





Isaac Van Wart. 
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landt family), appeared before the Surrogate, and 
testified that he was well acquainted with the 
handwriting of Major André, and that the signa- 
ture attached to the will was undoubtedly his. On 
the strength of Mr. White’s testimony the will was 
admitted. It wassworn before Carey Ludlow, Sur- 
rogate of the City of New York, October 12, 1780." 


White (of the Yonkers branch of the Van Cort-| The question of the motives and integrity of 


André’s captors has lately been again revived, and 
seems to us to awaken more discussion than it really 
deserves. Whoever wishes a full statement of the 
case in all its bearings, may fin« it in the valuable 
and exceedingly interesting ‘Life of André,’’ by 
the late Mr. Winthrop Sargent, a peculiarly read- 





able book independent of its historic value. 


DOCTOR FRANKLIN’S CAP. 


By W. T. R. SAFFELL. 


In all seasons of the year since the beginning of 
the MonTHLY, we have found on the title-page a 
picture of Franklin and the student’s cap worn by 
him in ’77, which, during the 
reign of the fierce Frost King in 
winter, appears to sit upon his 
head with an air of dignity and 
comfort; but in the heat of sum- 
mer, when the dog-star is in the 
ascendant, it looks like a covering 
too warm for the calm, cool head 
of the learned wearer. We might 
wonder why he does not take it 
off; but denying all intention to 
dispute the claim of Franklin’s 
cap to ‘‘all seasons for its own,’’ 
we send you an engraving of the 
head and cap of the same philoso- 
pher, gotten up in London from an old model 
about the time of the jubilee of American Inde- 
pendence, fifty years ago, and we wonder if it is 
the same old cap still in existence to tell some 
great story of the past. We wonder if the year 
*77 was the year in which 


“ This old cap was new,” 


1 Will Rec., Surrogate’s Office, New York, ano 1780. 


In his will André directs that a ring, value fifty pounds, be | 


“given to his friend, Peter Boissier, of the Eleventh Dra- 
goons. It may be observed, as a curious coincidence of 
names if nothing else, that there was published at Paris in 
1731, a book entitled “ Recueil des Lettres au Sujet des 
Malefices et du Sortilege, Servant de response aux Lettres 
de M. de St. André,” by the Sieur Boissier. It is an attack 
on the once famous Nicholas St. André, and his skepticism. 
This Nicholas St André, who—to quote Winthrop Sargent— 
was “a character whose career is scarcely to be paralleled 
even in the pages of Gil Blas’”—there is reason to believe 
was of the same lineage as Major André, 


Doctor FRANKLIN’s CAP. 


or was it a different cap entirely, a wig perhaps, 
made at some manufactory in London, without 
| regard to the fashions of ’77? 

Let us inquire here for a reason 
which probably induced Franklin 
to wear a cap so widely different 
from the style of the votaries of 
fashion in his day. Such a cap 
worn in Revolutionary times, must, 
in the mind of such a man as Frank- 
lin, have had some political or his- 
torical significance, which may be 
explained from explorations in an- 
cient halls, or among the rickety 
old hat-racks of antiquity. The 
current of ideas often finds a 
strange channel down the long, 
winding stream of the ages; and, 
| if after following the current for a time, we 
| chance to return with some rich spoils, even in 
| dog-days, we shall try to feel none the worse 

on account of our warm adventure. In our wan- 
derings we shall see images of caps stamped on 
| the coins and medals of Independent Nations as 
| symbols of sovereignty—caps, held up, perhaps, 
| on a pole by the Goddess of Liberty, or by the tip, 
_in her right hand ; and we shall pause in a thick 
| dust-cloud, may be, to read their symbolic lan- 
| guage. Before we shall have fairly doubled the 
| cape of history in the dim long ago, we shall 
| brush away the dust from ancient ideas, and find 
| that the giving of a cap to the students in ancient 
| universities was to denote that they had acquired 
| full liberty, and were no longer subject to the rod 
| of their superior. In the Augustan age, the Ro- 
| Mans gave caps to their slaves in the ceremony of 
' making them free ; hence, on medals and coins the 
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cap is a symbol of liberty, shown sometimes by a | a separate and independent station among the 


figure of the Goddess holding it by the point, in | 


her right hand. 

We conclude, then, that Dr. Franklin put on 
his cap soon after the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence, on the 4th of July, 1776, in 
observance of a custom established by the Univer- 
sities of Europe in the olden time and the liberated 
of all nations, thus declaring to friend and foe 


sovereign powers of the earth. Can any of our 
readers suggest a more probable theory ? 

Long before the days of coining by the new 
government in America, perhaps the cap of Frank- 
lin, pointing back to the old civilization in 
Europe, unconsciously aided in bringing down to 
our times the idea of the cap as a symbol of 





liberty, which so properly appears on the coins of 


that he was a citizen of a country that occupied | the United States. 


HISTORY AND REMINISCENCES OF THE PHILADELPHIA NAVY YARD. 


By Henry M. VALLETTE, 
Chief Clerk in the Department of Steam Engineering in the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


THE NINTH PAPER. 


Captain E..iot’s career as Commandant of 
the Navy Yard was of short duration, for on the 
1oth day of December, 1845, he calmly breathed 
his last, surrounded by a loving family and hosts 
of friends. The void at the Yard occasioned by his 
death was filled by the department again ordering 
Commodore Charles Stewart to take command. 

On the 21st of August, 1846, the sailing sloop- 
of-war Germantown, 20 guns, was launched, the 
vessel having been commenced in 1843, and cost 
$166,343; she was 150 feet in length, 36.9 feet 
beam, and 16.3 feet in depth; 939 tons burthen. 
According to the log, ‘‘her best sailing trim was 
about 16 inches by the stern; maximum speed, 
11 knots on a wind, and 12 knots free; steered, 
worked and sailed well; rolled deep, but easy ; 
weatherly and wet in a sea way; outsailed the 
Raritan and the Cumberland in certain positions, 
and the Albany in every way in 1850.”’ 

December 7, 1846, she was taken to the Norfolk 
Navy Yard to complete her equipment ; 1847-48, 
attached to West India squadron under Commo- 
dore M. C. Perry; 1849, special service to Havana; 
1850, Home squadron and West Indies; 1851-53, 
African squadron under Commodore E. A. F. 


Lavallette, arriving in Boston on the 3oth of | 


March of the last-mentioned year, in charge of 
Commander J. S. Nichols; 1854-57, in charge of 
Commander W. F. Lynch, attached sto Brazilian 
squadron ; 1858-59, Commander Richard L. Page, 
East India squadron, and finally shared the fate 


of the Pennsylvania and other noble craft, at Nor- 
folk, on the memorable night of the zoth April, 
1861. 

In 1849, just previous to the reporting of 
Commodore Stewart’s relief, the list of officers 
attached to the Yard was as follows: Captain 
Charles Stewart, Commandant; Commodore, 
| Robert Ritchie ; Lieutenant, E. R. Thomson; 
| James M. Green, Surgeon; John Hastings, Passed 
| Assistant-Surgeon; Purser, A. Eugene Watson ; 
Chaplain, J. W. Newton; Past-Midshipman, 
Charles C. Bayard; Master, John Quin; Boats- 
| wain, Charles Johnston; Gunner, Gust Newman ; 
Sailmaker, William Ryan; Naval Constructor, 
Francis Grice. 

Marine Guard.—Major, John Harris; Captains, 
Job G. Williams and William Lang; First-Lieu- 
tenants, A. Garland, M. R. Kintzing, John D. 
Simms and Henry W. Queen; Second-Lieutenant, 
Thomas Y. Field. 

Receiving Ship, United States Steamer Union.— 
| Commander, George A. Magruder; Lieutenants, 
| Thomas Turner and John B. Randolph; Master, 

John C. Howell; Passed-Midshipmen, E. R. Col- 
| houn and Pendleton Watmough. 
In 1850, Captain George C. Read in command ; 
| gas first introduced into the Yard; on the 6th of 
April of this year the steam-frigate Susquehanna 
was launched. This vessel was commenced in 
1847, her hull being designed and built by Naval 
Constructor John Lenthall, at a cost of $267,610; 
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the engines and boilers designed by C. W. Cope- 
land and built by Messrs. Murray and Hazlehurst 
of Baltimore, at a cost of $307,405; total cost 
when fully armed and equipped for sea, $710, 408 ; 
length between perpendiculars, 247.6 feet; over 
all, from taffrail to billet head, 276.6; breadth of 
beam 45 feet, and 26.6 feet depth of hold; average 
draught, 18.6 feet; live-oak frame planked with 
white oak and braced with wrought iron; speed 
from 8 to 10% knots. She sailed June 8th, 1851, 
on her first cruise, to the East Indies, bearing the 
flag of Commodore J. H. Aulick, carrying out the 
Chevalier S. De Macedo, Brazilian Minister, Hon. 
R. C. Schenck, J. S. Pendleton and others to 
Rio. On her return from the East India squadron 
in 1856, she was repaired at the Philadelphia 
Yard, and in 1857 we find her in the Mediter- 
ranean, thence in 1858 attached to the Home 
squadron, after which performing good service on 
various foreign and home stations until the year 
1868, when she arrived at New York; since then, 
repairing and in ordinary at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

At the close of 1853 Captain Charles Stewart 
was once more ordered to the Yard, and we give 
the list of officers attached previous to his taking 
command. 

Captain George C. Read, Commandant; Com- 
modore, John Marston; Lieutenants, William 
McBlair and E. L. Handy; Surgeon, G. R. B. 
Horner; Passed-Assistant Surgeon, J. O’C. Bar- 
clay; Purser, F. P. McBlair; Chaplain, N. Frost ; 
Master, John Quinn; Boatswain, James Walker ; 
Gunner, William Craig ; Sailmaker, James Fergu- 
son ; Naval Constructor, Francis Grice. 

Marine Guard.—Major, John Harris; First- 
Lieutenant, A. Garland; Second-Lieutenants, C. 
G. McCawley and William S. Boyd. 

Receiving Ship United States Steamer Union.— 
Commander, F. Engle; Lieutenants, J. Madison 
Frailey and S. D. Trenchard; Master, Pierce 
Crosby; Passed-Midshipmen, T. W. Brodhead and 
Earl English. 

On the rst of May, 1855, was launched the 
steam-propeller Arctic, built originally for a light- 
boat, she was afterward altered and strengthened 
to fit her for the celebrated Polar Expedition 
under Dr. Kane, the history of which expedition 
is no doubt familiar to all our readers; since her 
return from that expedition she has been used as 
a light-ship. On the 11th of October of the same 





year another light-boat, called the Martin’s Indus- 
try, was launched at the Yard, and on the 24th 
of the same month the screw-propeller Wabash 
was launched; attached first (1857-58) to the 
Home squadron as the flag-ship of Commodore 
Hiram Paulding, afterward (1859-60) the flag- 
ship of flag-officer E. A. F. Lavallette in the 
Mediterranean ; in 1864, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
John A. Dahlgren, South Atlantic squadron, and 
on her last foreign cruise (1872-73) attached to 
European squadron as the flag-ship of Rear-Admi- 
ral James Alden ; now employed as receiving-ship 
at the Boston Navy Yard. 

August 8th, 1857, the side-wheel steamer Shu- 
brick was put into the water, and also on the 
gth of January, 1858, the light-boat Second Class. 

On the zoth of October, 1858, the screw-pro- 
peller Lancaster, 22 guns, was launched. The 
launching of this fine vessel was an event which 
excited considerable public interest and curiosity, 
drawing a large number of persons from their 
homes to witness it;. Miss Harriet Lane, who 
dispensed the kospitalities of the White House 
during the administration of James Buchanan, per- 
formed the christening. From 1862 to 1866 the 
vessel was attached to the Pacific squadron, under 
Commodore Henry K. Hoff and Joseph Lanman, 
and Acting Rear-Admirals Charles H. Bell and 
George F. Pearson ; returning from that station to 
Norfolk in 1867; remained at Norfolk undergoing 
repairs until 1869. From 1870 to 1873, attached 
to South Atlantic squadron as the flag-ship respec- 
tively of Rear-Admirals Joseph Lanman and Wil- 
liam R. Taylor; she is now laid up at the Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, Navy Yard. 

The screw-propeller Wyoming, 7 guns, was 
launched on the rgth of January, 1859; made her 
first cruise to the East Indies 1861-64, under 
Commander David McDougal ; in 1865 underwent 
repairs at Baltimore, and in 1866-67 again in the 
East Indies, in charge of Commander John P. 
Bankhead ; 1868—71, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
undergoing repairs ; 1872, Hampton Roads, Com- 
mander, John Lee Davis; 1873, North Atlantic, 
Commander, F. H. Baker; now laid up at 
Washington Navy Yard. 

Screw-propeller Pawnee, 11 guns, launched Oc- 
tober 8th, 1859. This vessel was built for the 
government by Mr. John M. Griffith, a private 
constructor ; owing to certain peculiarities in her 
construction, it led to much criticism both adverse 
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and favorable among nautical men hereabout. She 
certainly has attained historic celebrity by being 
the Fire Bug that kindled a flame which startled 
the good people of Norfolk and Portsmouth. 
Entering Gosport harbor on the night of April 
zoth, 1861, the citizens did not expect nor were 
they prepared for her arrival; thinking she had 
come along with the Cumberland and Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of bombarding the town, as a 
matter of retaliation, because they had on the 
previous night rifled the United States magazine 
of about 4,000 kegs of powder. Her coming was 
not unexpected, however, by the several hundred 
men on the vessels mentioned, and they greeted 
her arrival with a volley of cheers. The Com- 
modore, G. J. Pendergrast, ordered the marines 
from the vessels and in the Yard to commence the 
work of destruction. All the books, papers and 
valuable archives of the Yard were transferred to 
the Pawnee, and by 4 o’clock on Sunday morning 
she passed out of the harbor with the Cumberland 
in tow, every soul from the other ships and from 
the Navy Yard, save two, were aboard of the 
two vessels. Just as they left their moorings a 


rocket was sent up from the deck of the Pawnee ; 


at that instant the ship-houses and the old New 
York, a ship that had been thirty years on the 
“stocks; the Pennsylvania, Merrimac, Germantown, 
Plymouth, Raritan, Columbia and Dolphin, all shot 
forth great tongues of fire that lit up bbth sea and 
heaven with a lurid glare, joining both as though 
they were one undivided molten lake. The scene 
was terribly grand ; and so in truth it should have 
been, for was it not the most expensive exhibition 
of fireworks ever attempted by Uncle Sam? But 
whilst admiring tle grandeur of that destructive 
scene, the heart of each and every loyal man 
standing upon the decks of those departing vessels 
felt a deep pang of sorrow, as one after another 
of those gallant ship$ went swiftly down to their 
oozy beds. 1862-65 the Pawnee was attached to 
the South Atlantic squadron; 1866, repairing at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; 1867-69, South At- 
lantic ; 1870, at Norfolk, in ordinary; 1871-73, 
North Atlantic squadron, and since that time 
employed as a store ship. 

In 1859, previous to Captain Stewart being 
relieved by Captain Samuel F. Dupont, the list 
of officers attached to the Yard was as follows: 
Captain Charles Stewart, Commandant ; Captain 
F. Engle (temporary Commandant) ; Commander, 


Overton Carr; Commander, E. R. Thomson, 
(ordnance duty); Lieutenants, L. C. Sartori and 
Earl English ; Surgeon, Thomas Dillard; Assistant- 
Surgeon, J. E. Sample ; Purser, George H. White; 
Chaplain, Rodman Lewis; Boatswain, Charles 
Woodiand ; Gunner, Moses A. Lane; Carpenter, 
Jonas Dibble; Sailmaker, Theodore C. Herbert ; 
Naval Constructor, Francis Grice. 

Marine Guard.—Major, Thomas S. English; 
Captains, Abraham N. Brevoort and William A. 
T. Maddox; First-Lieutenants, John C. Grayson, 
Thomas Y. Field and William Stokes Boyd. 

Receiving Ship Princeton.—Commander, H. K. 
Hoff; Lieutenants, John C. Howell, Paul Shirley 
and S. P. Quackenbush ; Surgeon, Joseph Beale. 

On the 24th of August, 1861, the screw-pro- 
peller Tuscarora was launched. ‘This vessel was 
a duplicate of the Wyoming, and was built in sixty 
days from the time of laying her keel. 1862-63, 
attached to Potomac flotilla; 1864-65, North 
«Atlantic squadron ; 1866-67, Pacific ; 1868, at Mare 
Island Navy Yard undergoing repairs; 1870, North 
Atlantic ; 1871-72, in ordinary at Portsmouth New 
Hampshire Navy Yard; 1873-74, South Pacific ; 
1875-76, North Pacific. 

November 16th of the same year, was launched 
the side-wheel steamer Miami (built in less than 
ninety days); in 1862 she was cruising in the West 
Gulf, and from 1863 to 1865 attached to the 
North Atlantic squadron; finally sold at Philadel- 
phia, August roth, 1865. 

At the time of Captain Dupont’s detachment 
from duty at the Yard (1861), the list of officers 
was as follows: Captain Samuel F. Dupont, 
Commandant; (Commander, Percival Drayton, 
ordnance duty); Surgeon, James M. Greene; As- 
sistant Surgeon, John Wilson; Paymaster, James 
H. Watmough ; Chaplain, E. C. Bittenger ; Boat- 
swain, Charles Woodland ; Gunner, J. M. Ballard; 
Carpenter, Jonas Dibble; Sailmaker, James Fer- 
guson; Chief-Engineer, Robert Danby; Naval 
Constructor, Henry Hoover. 

Marine Guard.—Captains, William A, T. Mad- 
dox and Jacob Zeilin. 

Receiving Ship Princeton.—Commander, Wil- 
liam S. Ogden; Lieutenant, Charles E. Hawley ; 
Surgeon, Jacob S. Dungan; Carpenter, John T. 
Rustic. 

March 20th, 1862, Commodore G. J. Pender- 
grast, being in command of the Yard, the screw 
propeller Juniata, 9 guns, was launched; 1863, 
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lying in Hampton Roads; 1864, underwent ex- 
tensive repairs and alterations at Philadelphia; 
1865, North Atlantic squadron ; 1866, Brazil ; 1867, 
South Atlantic ; 1868-69, laid up at Philadelphia 
Navy Yard; 1870-72, European squadron ; 1873, 
fitting out at Boston ; 1875-76, European squadron. 

July roth, 1862, the screw-propeller Monon- 
gahela, 12 guns, was launched; 1863-66, at- 
tached to West Gulf squadron; 1867, North 
Atlantic. In 1868 the vessel was lying ‘ high 
and dry’’ at St. Croix, having been cast ashore by 
the great tidal wave which caused so much de- 
struction among the shipping at that port. To the 
skill and energy of the late Naval Constructor, 
Thomas Davidson, Jr., and to Chief-Engineer, 
John Q. A. Ziegler, the government was indebted 
for getting this staunch vessel once more afloat ; 
1870, at New York, fitting out ; 1871-73, Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, undergoing repairs ; 


1874-76, South Atlantic. 

December 8th, 1862, launched screw-propeller 
Shenandoah ; ordered to Blockading squadron ; 
after the war attached to European squadron ; 
now in ordinary at New London. 

Officers attached to the Yard in 1862.—Com- 


modore Garrett J. Pendergrast, Commandant ; 
Commander, Henry Rolando; Lieutenant-Com- 
manders, William N. Jeffers and Oscar C. Badger, 
ordnance duty ; Surgeons, James M. Greene and 
David Kindelberger ; Paymaster, James H. Wat- 
mough; Paymaster John B. Rittenhouse, inspector 
of provisions and clothing ; Chief-Engineer, Robert 
Danby ; Naval Constructor, Henry Hoover; Chap- 
lain, E. C. Bittinger; Boatswain, Charles Wood- 
land ; Gunner, J. M. Ballard; Carpenter, Jonas 
Dibble ; Sailmaker, James Ferguson ; Acting Mas- 
ters, A. Blanchard, George Ferris, William R. 
Rude and R. Price Walter ; Acting-Master’s Mate, 
James M. Forsyth. 

Marine Guard.—Major, Jacob Zeilen ; Captain, 
Thomas Y. Field ; Second-Lieutenants, William 
R. Brown, Alfred Devereux and James B. Young. 

Receiving Ship Princeton.—Commander, Edward 
Donaldson ; Surgeon, James MeClelland. 

In 1863 Commodore Pendergrast was succeeded 
by Commodore C. K. Stribling. May 7th of this 
year was launched the double-end side-Wheel 
steamer, Taconey, 10 guns; 1864-66, attached to 
North Atlantic squadron; 1867-68, undergoing 
repairs at Norfolk ; was afterwards sold to private 
parties. 





September 29th, 1863, launched propeller Kan- 
sas, 8 guns; 1864-65, attached to North At- 
lantic squadron ; 1866, Brazil; 1867-69, South 
Atlantic ; 1870, undergoing repairs at Washington 
Navy Yard; 1871, enployed on the Tehuantepec 
Expedition in charge of Lieutenant-Commander 
N. H. Farquhar; 1872, North Atlantic; 1873, 
Nicaragua Survey ; 1875-76, North Atlantic. 

March 18th, 1864, launched the propeller Yan- 
tic, 3 guns; 1865-66, attached to North Atlantic 
squadron; 1867, repairing at Norfolk Navy 
Yard ; 1868-70, North Atlantic ; 1875-76, Asiatic 
squadron. 

March 31, 1864, the first and only iron-clad 
built at the Yard, the Tonawanda was launched, 
or rather forced into the water from the railway 
on which she was built, by means of a hydraulic 
engine attached to the sectional dry-dock; the 
only cruise the vessel made was to Annapolis. In 
1869 her name was changed to Amphitrite. She 
was finally broken up by order of the Government, 
at the works of Harlan & Hollingsworth, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, that firm being now engaged 
in the construction of another vessel of the same 
name and class to replace her. 

List of Officers in 1864.—Commodore C. K. 
Stribling, Commandant ; Commander, Reed Wer- 
den; Lieutenant-Commanders, John Irwin and 
H. A. Adams, Jr., ordnance duty ; Paymaster, 
John S. Gulick ; Paymaster John B. Rittenhouse, 
inspector of provisions and clothing; Surgeon, 
Thomas Dillard ; Passed Assistant Surgeon, John 
C. Spear; Acting Assistant Surgeon, S. B, Ken- 
ney ; Chaplain, E. C. Bittinger ; Acting Master, 
George Williams ; Acting-Master’s Mate, Richard 
Wilcox; Chief Engineer, John P. Whipple; 
Acting First-Assistant Engineer, R. A. Davisson ; 
Acting Second-Assistant Engineer, William F. 
Warburton ; Acting Third-Assistant, P. J. Holmes; 
Naval Constructor, Henry Hoover; Boatswain, 
Charles Woodland; Gunner, William Cope; Car- 
penter, J. Dibble; Sailmaker, J. Ferguson. 

Marine Guard.—Major, Isaac T. Doughty ; Cap- 
tains, William A. T. Maddox and Charles G. Mc- 
Cawley ; First Lieutenant, James Forney ; Second 
Lieutenants, John C. Harris and Geo. B. Haycock. 

Receiving Ship Princeton.—Commander, John 
Colhoun ; Surgeon, James McClelland; Assistant 
Suzgeon, Walter B. Dick; Paymaster, Henry 
Etting ; Acting Masters, Richard J. Hotiner, John 
West, and William Thompson. 
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Commodore Stribling was relieved by Commo- 
dore J. B. Hull, in 1865. On the 23d of May 
of that year, the screw-propeller Swatara, 10 
guns, was launched. In 1866, attached to the 
West India squadron; 1867-69, European squad- 
ron; 1870, fitting out at Brooklyn Navy Yard; 
1871, North Atlantic; 1872-73, repairing at Nor- 
folk ; afterward broken up, and an entire new 
vessel of same name built at New York ; employed 
in taking out the scientific corps to observe the 
transit of Venus; now attached to the North 
Atiantic squadron. 

October 5th, 1865, launched the screw-propeller 
Neshamony, 15 guns; sent to New York to re- 
ceive her machinery. In May, 1869, her name 
was changed to Arizona, and in August of the 
same year, her name was again changed to Ne- 
vada ; she was afterwards sold to private parties. 

At the time of Commodore Hull’s detachment 
in 1865, the following named officers were on duty 
at the Yard: Commodore J. B. Hull, Command- 
ant; Captain, J. P. Gillis; Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, S. L. Breese; Commodore H. K. Hoff 
and Lieutenant-Commander Oscar C. Badger, 
ordnance duty ; Surgeon, Thomas Dillard; Assis- 
tant-Surgeon, George H. Cooke ; Paymaster, John 
S. Gulick ; Paymaster Robert Pettit, inspector of 
provisions and clothing ; Chaplain, E. C. Bitin- 
ger; Chief-Engineer, Harman Newell; First-As- 
sistant Engineers, R. A. Davisson and George 
D. Emmons ; Second-Assistant Engineer, Walter 
D. Smith; Third-Assistant Engineer, William G. 
McEwan; Naval Constructor, Edward Hartt ; 
Acting Master’s Mate, William K. Engell ; Boat- 
swain, J. C. Walton; Boatswain Thomas G. Bell, 
equipment duty ; Gunner, Charles Stewart ; Car- 
penter, J. Dibble ; Sailmaker, J. Ferguson. 

Marine Guard.—Major, J. T. Doughty; Cap- 
tain, W. A. T. Maddox; First Lieutenants, 
William R. Brown, John C. Harris, and James B. 
Young. 

Receiving Ship Princeton.—Commander, John 
Colhoun ; Surgeon, J. D. Miller; Assistant Sur- 
geon, Thomas N. Penrose; Paymaster, J. D. 
Murray; Acting Masters, William Thompson, 
John West, John McDonald, and Albert C. Cook ; 
Acting Ensigns, J. P. Halstead and Richmond 
Doggett. 

1866-68, Commodore Thomas O. Selfridge in 
command of the Yard, and during that time there 
was only one vessel launched, the screw-propel- 
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ler Pushmataha, 13 guns. This took place on 
the 17th of July, 1867. The vessel was laid up 
for some time in ordinary at League Island. In 
‘May, 1869, her name was changed to Cambridge, 
and in August, 1869, it was again changed to 
Congress. This vessel is considered by competent 
judges to be the finest model in the service. She 
was in June, 1876, at Philadelphia, where her 
officers gave a series of receptions on board, that 
were attended by the effe of the city. She left 
for Boston on the roth of July, for the purpose of 
being put out of commission at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. 

At the time of turning the Yard over to Com- 
modore Marchand 1868, the following was the 
list of officers doing duty there: Commodore, 
Thomas O. Selfridge; Captain, William H. Ma- 
comb; Commanders, T. C. Harris and H. A. 
Adams, Jr. (Captain, Thomas Turner; Gunners, 
J. M. Hogg and S. D. Hines, ordnance duty) ; 
(Commander Bancroft Gherardi, navigation duty) ; 
Surgeon, J. S. Messersmith ; Passed-Assistant Sur- 
geon, E. C. Ver Meulen; Paymasters, H. Etting 
and H. M. Hieskill; Chief Engineer, Theodore 
Zeller; (Chief Engineer, George R. Johnson, in 
charge of stores;) First-Assistant Engineer, John 
Roop; Third-Assistant Engineers, William G. 
McEwan and William Finn; Chaplain, Robert 
Given ; Naval Constructor, S. M. Pook; Assistant 
Naval Constructor, Theodore D. Wilson; Acting 
Ensigns, W. H. Bryant, W. K. Engell and 
Stephen Jones; Buatswains, Edward Kenney and 
Charles Miller ; Gunner, William Cope ; Carpen- 
ter, H. M. Griffiths; Sailmaker, George Thomas ; 
Carpenter, J. Dibble. : 

Marine Guard.—Lieutenant-Colonel, M. R. 
Kintzing; Captain, L. L. Dawson; First Lieu- 
tenants, L. E. Fagan, H. B. Lowry, William B. 
McKean and H. C. Cochran, on receiving ship. 

Tug Duty.—Acting Ensigns, B. H. Chadwick 
and John Daly; Second Assistant Engineer, C. 
A. Uber; Acting Second Assistant Engineers, B. 
Fowler, J. F. Buckley and W. F. Warburton. 

Receiving Ship Potomac.—Captain, John De 
Camp; Acting Master, John McGowan; Acting 
Ensigns, A. McClary, John Greenhalgh, A. F. 
Ulmer and R. B. Elder; Surgeon, William Low- 
ber ; Assistant Surgeon, Adam Frank ; Paymaster, 
George Cochran. 

Previous to July 1st, 1867, some two or three 
of the departments were consolidated, and all, 
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with the exception of Medicine and Surgery and 
Provisions and Clothing, drew their respective 
stores from one common store-house, which was 
under the supervision of a civilian, appointed by 
the President, who was termed Naval Storekeeper. 
At the time mentioned, under the new order of 
things, each department was separate, with a dis- 
tinct head, having a store-house of its own, and a 
separate clerical force whose duty it was to keep 
the books in manner and form almost the same 
as in private mercantile establishments, charging 
other departments for work done, or material 
delivered by it for them, and crediting them for 
any labor or material received ; having a monthly 
rendition of bilis from one to the other and a 
quarterly report of the same forwarded to Wash- 





ington, from which report the various bureaus 
made their settlements, and, beyond doubt, no 
better system could be devised. 

The departments were as follows: Yards and 
Docks, Construction and Repair, Steam En- 
gineering, Equipment and Recruiting, Ordnance, 
Navigation, Medicine and Surgery, and Provisions 
and Clothing. The official acts of the heads of 
these eight departments were of course subject to 
the approval of the Commandant of the Yard, who 
is always the supreme head, under authority from 
the Navy Department at Washington; the de- 
partments of Yards and Docks, Equipment and 
Recruiting, Ordnance and Navigation, being placed 
under the supervision of line officers, and the 
others in charge of staff officers. 





LIEUTENANT-COLONEL JAMES F. MERCER, AND THE FALL OF 
OSWEGO IN 1756. 


By Morven M, Jones. 


In the MonTHLy for November, 1875 (Vol. V., 
page 832), I furnished a short letter written by 
Colonel James F. Mercer, who was killed at 
Oswego, August 14, 1756, with a few facts relating 
to the capture of Oswego by the French, closing 
with, ‘* Can any reader of this brief sketch afford 
any information in reference to the antecedents of 
Lieutenant-Colonel James F. Mercer?’’ It seems 
that an American gentleman had forwarded the 
MonrHty with my article to a grand-nephew of 
Colonel Mercer in Scotland. The result is that I 
have been very kfhdly furnished with a biographi- 
cal sketch of Colonel Mercer, containing some 
original information as to the capture of Oswego, 
from the pen of another grand-nephew, late 
acting-Governor of Hong Kong, and printed for 
private circulation in 1873; and thus I am left to 
answer my own question. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Francis Mercer be- 
longed to a very old Scottish family, and, as his 
biographer says his age was about forty-eight years 
at the time of his death, he was probably born in 
1708. He left a landed estate, which was in- 
herited by his brother, William Mercer. His rise 
in the army had been rapid, and his friends have 
ever asserted that he arose solely upon his own 
merits and not through court favor or the partiali- 





ties of his superiors. It seems that the Governor- 
ship of Jamaica had been conditionally tendered 
to him in 1751, but Governor Trelawney was not 
then quite ready to vacate. 

Near the close of September, 1754, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mercer was appointed to the Fifty-first or 
Pepperell’s Regiment, and in the following month, 
on his return to London from a tour in France, he 
found orders from his government to hold himself 
in readiness to set out for America. His first start 
was disastrous, for the vessel in which he sailed 
was wrecked upon the coast of England. He 
thus writes his brother, William Mercer, at Perth, 
under date of October 12, 1754: 

**In case you should hear of it by some other 
means, I must tell you that last Wednesday morn- 
ing you had almost been a brother out of pocket. 
The packet I was on board of from Dieppe was 
lost on the coast of Sussex ; we struck a little after 
three in the morning, about an hour before high 
water.”’ 

They found they had run upon a beach instead 
of breakers, and when the tide was out they 
walked ashore. On the 5th of November he set 
out for Portsmouth, and on the 9th embarked at 
that place in the Gibraltar, a man-of-war carrying 
twenty guns. He landed in Virginia, and the 
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first letter received by his friends was dated York, 
Virginia, January 10, 1755. He was in New York 
January 31, and at Boston February 18. Governor 
Shirley was then the Major-General in command, 
with his headquarters at Boston. In April he was 
engaged in arming and equipping the two New 
York companies, by conmand of General Brad- 
dock, and was also in New York in June. June 
9, 1755, he wrote to his friend and agent, Mr. 
Grahame, of London: ‘‘ Nothing will satisfy the 
Americans while there’s a Frenchman on this 
Continent, but their mother country being at the 
expense of chasing them off it.”’ 

Soon afterwards, while on his march towards 
Oswego, he wrote from Schenectady (not in Nova 
Scotia, as the biographical notice would have it, 
but sixteen miles west of Albany, upon the Mo- 
hawk), the enemy are ‘‘ numerous and vigilant, 
and not to be bullied,’’ while ‘‘ the dissentions 
and animosities of different factions, all swayed 
by interest, and the different views of each Pro- 
vince, betwixt which there subsists great jealousies, 
are advantages to the enemy and obstructions to 
the public cause. You must know the Constitution 
here; all British America is a Democracy.’’ In 
the eyes of loyal officers sent over from the 
‘mother country,’’ the American colonies were 
becoming like grown-up, dad boys, who even now 
were beginning to feel the ability and disposition 
to ‘‘go’’ for themselves, although they did not 
‘‘talk’’ it until twenty-one years afterwards. 

On this march Colonel Mercer had charge of 
the rear of the troops commanded by Major- 
General Shirley, passing up the Mohawk to one 
of the villages of the Oneidas, thence doubtless 
by the usual route down Wood Creek, through 
Oneida Lake, and thence by the river to Oswego. 
From the Oneida village he wrote: ‘‘ Our bad 
success on this Continent does not dispirit me; if 
our Colonies are properly connected and their 
strength judiciously directed we are still able to 
chase our enemies from America.’’ September 
10, 1755, he wrote home a description of the 
place, and concludes: ‘‘ If they will give us leave, 
we shall set out in a few days a Laurel gathering.”’ 

The laurels were finally gathered by others, but 
our Colonel, after suffering much from disappoint- 
ment and neglect, and many real hardships, with- 
out ever being permitted to leave Oswego, there 
met a soldier’s fate the next year. In October, 
after mentioning some successes, and among them 





that of General Sir William Johnson over Dies- 
kaw at Fort Edward, a small matter upon which 
to hang any hopes of success, he says: ‘ We are 


‘literally fighting for the bear’s skin; it’s my 


opiaion, who wins it will buy it, . . . since our 
General (Shirley) has left us and I am command- 
ing officer. If I have the happiness of preserving 
the fort and giving content to the gentlemen 
under my command, I shall think it the best-spent 
winter of my life.’’ Most of the accounts state 
that General Shirley had taken many of his sol- 
diers with him. The defeat of Braddock had cast 
an air of gloom over the entire country. 

Colonel Mercer doubtless felt that by the de- 
parture of General Shirley at that time, without 
particular instructions, with a short supply of 
provisions, with over an hundred miles of impas- 
sable wilderness (in the winter) between him and 
the nearest settlements, constantly under the eye 
of a sleepless savage enemy, he had been literally 
abandoned to his fate; yet as an officer he could 
not complain. Ina letter to his brother, dated 
December 20, 1755, he significantly recalls the 
last words of the Duke of Cumberland on his 
leaving England, ‘‘Go, be diligent; I wish you 
success, and no injustice shall be done you.”’ 

January 24, 1756, he wrote, ‘‘I have nothing 
to write you from this place ; our communications 
with the rest of the world have been cut off these 
three months ;”’ and March 14th he says, ‘‘ Know 
then that I am in very good health and extremely 
happy, though I have passed this winter at the 
back of God’s elbow. I am now from various 
causes the second in command on this Continent, 
and not entirely without some hopes of another 
testimony of his Majesty’s favor.’’ 

After the death of Colonel Mercer, and after 
General Shirley had been recalled in disgrace on 
account of the great disasters of that year (1756), 
the loss of Oswego being one of the greater, the 
many friends of Colonel Mercer feared that the 
General might seek to shirk the blame upon the 
deceased commandant. Mr. Grahame therefore 
prepared a narrative of the events preceding and 
attending the fall of Oswego, obtaining his facts 
mainly from Captains Johnston and Haldane and 
the servant of the Colonel, who had been sent 
home to England by the French after a short cap- 
tivity. From this narrative it seems that General 
Shirley left Oswego in October, 1755, leaving the 
two Regiments (Shirley’s and Pepperell’s) of 
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seven hundred men, with rations for sixty-one 
days as was supposed, but which on examination 
were found insufficient for more than half that 
period ; that Colonel Mercer was thus, unexpect- 
edly to himself, left in command, but without any 
instructions, and it was only a few days before the 
General left that Colonel Mercer first learned 
that he and his regiment were to remain at 
Oswego. 

Disappointed in receiving any adequate supplies, 
as promised by the General upon leaving, Colonel 
Mercer called a council of war, at which it was 
decided to send Ensign Schuyler with forty bat- 
teaux to the great carrying-place between the Mo- 
hawk and Wood Creek (now city of Rome) for 
supplies. This party returned November 25th, 
but were only able to transport a supply of pro- 
visions sufficient for the garrison for five or six 
weeks. On the 30th of November the Colonel 
despatched Lieutenant Haldane to the carrying- 
place, and, the winter being very open, he was 
able to return in fourteen days, with about the 
same quantity as before. To eke out the pro- 
visions, the Colonel felt impelled to give furloughs 
to a considerable number of provincials to go 
home for the winter. At one time the soldiers 
having received no pay, nor clothing since their 
first outfit, were in a destitute condition, and for 
these causes and the badness of their provisions 
and absence of rum, a mutiny was imminent—and 
this, too, when an attack from the enemy was 
daily expected. 

Under the lead of Colonel Mercer, the officers 
pledged their honor and private fortunes for the 
pay and clothing of their men, a proposition 
received with huzzas. 


The forts and outwerks were in a very incom- 
plete and insecure condition, and although the 
commanding General was written to for means 


and instructions, none were furnished. While it 
was the policy of General Shirley to construct ves- 
sels and establish a marine for the command of 
Lake Ontario, and large sums of money and many 
ship-carpenters and artificers were sent on in the 
spring of 1756 to construct vessels which were 
burned by the French, no adequate means were 
furnished for strengthening the fortifications. 
General Shirley instructed Colonel Mercer to 
employ his men in cutting and transporting timber 
for the vessels ordered built. During the winter 
of 1755-56 about two hundred men of Shirley’s 
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regiment, and about seventy of Pepperell’s, died 
from scurvy and other diseases resulting from the 
badness of their provisions, barracks, clothing, etc. 

In May, 1756, Captain (afterwards General) 
John Bradstreet, arrived at Oswego with about 
three hundred recruits for the two regiments, and 
large quantities of pork and flour, but the provi- 
sions were mostly unfit for use. These men and 
several engineers who had arrived, instead of 
completing and strengthening the fortifications, 
were instructed by General Shirley to devote their 
time to the completion of the vessels. A sort of 
infatuation seems to have seized General Shirley 
in regard to the building of vessels instead of ren- 
dering the forts even tenable, and about this time 
his Secretary wrote the Commissary to pay no 
money on account of the latter. If the facts 
gathered by Mr. Grahame from officers who were 
at Oswego are to be relied upon, and the sequel 
would indicate their correctness, a feeling of des- 
pondency, of neglect and a want of confidence in 
the ability, if not in the intentions, of General 
Shirley, and those who had power to direct and 
aid, seems to have settled upon the officers and 
men at Oswego. 

In England, after the fall of Oswego and return 
of General Shirley, an effort was made by the 
friends of the latter to cast suspicion upon Colonel 
Mercer and his officers, but this memorial of Mr. 
Grahame, based upon the testimony of those most 
competent to give facts, settled the public mind in 
favor of those unfortunate men who had been 
sacrificed to the incompetency and inefficiency of 
those at the head of military affairs in the British- 
American Colonies. 

The loss of Oswego was an event far more 
alarming, and apparently more disastrous than the 
defeat of Braddock. By the capture and destruc- 
tion of the forts at Oswego, a wide door was 
opened for the French and their Indians to enter 
the colony of New York and to attempt to take 
possession of and fortify the line claimed by them 
from that point to Fort DuQuesne (now near 
Pittsburg) and down the Ohio and Mississippi. 

The news of the fall of Oswego, travelling slowly, 
was received at Albany and then at New York, 
Boston, and more distant cities with a feeling of 
surprise, despondency and almost despair. 

About the 1st of August, 1756, Colonel Mercer 
received the first notice that the French in any 
considerable force were approaching Oswego. On 
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the roth a few Indians appeared before Fort On- 
tario and scalped a man of Colonel Mercer’s regi- 
ment, and onthe 11th four or five thousand French 
and Indians were discovered within a few miles, 
and in the afternoon the attack was commenced 
upon Fort Ontario, and on the 12th and 13th the 
French began and carried forward their approaches 
in regular form, bringing to bear upon the fort 
many of the heavier guns captured from General 
Braddock. The English returned their fire with 
spirit and considerable effect, but the superior 
weight of their guns soon made the advantage of 
the French apparent. In the afternoon of the 
13th a battery of heavy guns was observed in 
position, and Colonel Mercer, seeing that it was 
useless to attempt to hold Fort Ontario longer, 
with the advice of his officers ordered the fort to 
be evacuated, which was done in good order 
without the loss of a man. 

The old fort and the new unfinished works on 
the west side of the river were untenable, and of 
little value when attacked by artillery, although 
the old fort or stone house erected in 1727 had 
answered its original purposes as a place of safety 
for soldiers, traders and merchandise when as- 
saulted by Indians. On the morning of the 14th 
the enemy had a battery for eight cannon nearly 
completed by the side of Fort Ontario; soon large 
numbers of Indians and others forded the river 
about a mile abuve and a heavy cannonade was 
commenced upon the devoted garrison. About 
eight o’clock Colonel Mercer was killed by a 
cannon shot. Field Marshal, the Marquis de 
Montcalm, commandant of the French forces, in 
his report to his government, says: ‘* Twenty 
pieces of cannon were conveyed during the night 
in men’s arms, a labor which occupied the whole 
army, with the exception of the picquets and the 
camp guard.’’ Lieutenant-Colonel John Little- 
hales, of Shirley’s regiment, in command by the 
death of Colonel Mercer, seeing that a farther 
defence was useless, and would furnish an excuse 
to the French to allow the Indians to glut their 
Savage instincts upon their prisoners, sent for Col- 
onel Schuyler of the New York Militia, who, with 
his men, had taken post at the unfinished redoubt 
about six hundred yards west of the old Fort 
Oswego. A council of war was called, consisting 
of field-officers and captains, and it was soon 
decided to surrender. The forts were destroyed, 
with everything in them not carried away by the 


captors. Montcalm reported his prisoners as num- 
bering seventeen hundred men, including Shirley’s 
and Pepperell’s regiments from England, who 
were at the battle of Fontenay, and Schuyler’s 
militia, with about eighty officers, ship carpenters, 
etc. The declaration of a soldier, who escaped, 
taken at Albany, states the garrison as follows: 
Shirley’s regiment, four hundred; Pepperell’s, 
three hundred ; Schuyler’s, one hundred and fifty, 
besides seamen, carpenters and artificers. The re- 
turn of articles captured and sent to Frontenac 
(Kingston) does not give the number of prisoners. 
Montcalm called in the Six Nations to witness 
the destruction of the gate or door set up by the 
English to keep out the French, and to show 
them how easily the French could overthrow all 
such barriers. The only reliable accounts show 
that the prisoners were protected from the Indians, 
although for months rumors were carried through 
the colonies that most of the garrison had been 
murdered and beheaded. These rumors can be 
generally traced to the Indians of the Six Nations, 
who carried such stories to the frontier settlements. 
One Indian who said he came from Oswego de- 
clared that the French carried away only three or 
four officers and the carpenters and sailors, and 
cut off the heads of all the rest. An Onondaga 
sachem came in with strings of wampum, and 
| declared that two of his young men had been at 
| Oswego, and that the French and Indians had 
| killed all but one hundred and fifty sailors, car- 
penters, etc. One French account sent home, 
states the prisoners at sixteen hundred and forty, 
of whom one hundred and twenty were women, 
and that the Indians had ‘‘ perpetrated there a 
multitude of horrors and assassinated more than 
one hundred persons included in the capitulation, 
without one being able to prevent them or having 
a right to remonstrate with them.’’ If this was 
so, the writer believes it was while on their way 
through Canada. 

Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor-General of 
Canada, formed the plan of capturing Oswego, in 
July, 1755. Ina letter to the Home government 
of July 24th, he says: ‘‘Chouaguen (Oswego) is 
no longer a trading-house, ’tis regularly fortified 
and suitably provided with cannon. There is a 
second fort equally provided with artillery. The 
number there is large, and is becoming still*more 
so every moment, by the troops which are coming 
from Orange (Albany). Nevertheless, my Lord, 
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I act with confidence, and dare flatter myself that 
I shall pull down Chouaguen. The army will 
consist of 4,300 men, 2,300 of whom will be regu- 
lars, 1,800 Canadians, and 500 domiciliated In- 
dians.”’ 

From the documents obtained by the State of 
New York from the French Government, it is 
quite apparent that the jealousies and misunder- 
standings existing for several years between Gov- 
ernor de Vaudreuil, and Marquis Montcalm and 
other officers,, were disastrous to the French ser- 
vice. It was the old story of jealousies between 
regulars and provincials. The French were gener- 
ally successful until the Pitt ministry infused new 
life and spirit into the forces of the English in 
America. 

In again taking up the thread, or scattered 
shreds of the narrative of the capture of Oswego, 
it may be proper to quote a few sentences from 
the boastful dispatch of the Marquis Montcalm of 
August 28. He says, that ‘‘ Colonel Mercer, com- 
mandant at Chouaguen, had no idea until the r1th 
that he was about to be besieged ; should write on 
12th at 4 A.M., to divers English generals, and 
his dispatches were handed to me at ro o’clock by 
some Nepissings. . . . Nevertheless, were it 
not that this Mercer had been killed, the capture 
of Chouaguen had been deferred a day or two. 
. »« «+ My whole conduct on that occasion, and 
the arrangements I had concluded on, in the face 
of eighteen hundred men, are so utterly at vari- 
ance with ordinary rules, that the audacity with 
which that expedition has been executed, must be 
considered rashness in Europe. . . . The 
nature of the country, the weakness of the Eng- 
lish troops, the dread they entertain of the Indians 
made me certain of it’’ (a way of retreat, if one 
had been necessary). 

During the months of July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1756, Sir William Johnson was in constant 
communication with the chiefs and leading war- 
riors of the Six Nations, Delawares, Mohickanders, 
Shawanese, Nantiokes, and other tribes. Until 
the fall of Oswego, full confidence in the fidelity 
of most of these people existed, although Sir 
William Johnson knew that portions of them were 
in constant intercourse with the French. The 
Indians pretended that they visited Canada as 
spies and to watch the movements of the French 
troops. On the 2oth of August, rumors of the 
attack upon Oswego reached the valley of the Mo- 





hawk, a distance of about one hundred and twenty- 
five miles over a country constantly traversed by 
the friendly Indians. General Webb was some time 
in the Mohawk valley with large reinforcements 
for Oswego, but his progress was unaccountably 
slow, and his subsequent course was indicative of 
abject cowardice and an utter want of military 
talents. Lord Loudown having been sent over as 
Commander-in-Chief, had just, arrived near Fort 
Johnson August 2oth, and dispatched Sir William 
with one thousand militia to German Flats.. August 
26th, positive news of the fall of Oswego was 
received. Militia and Indians were now hurried 
on to join the forces of General Webb, at the 
great carrying-place (now Rome), if possible to 
prevent the inroads of the victors down the 
Mohawk valley. The same measures and energy 
a month earlier would have saved the terrible 
loss and disgrace of previous inactivity and in- 
difference, but were now too late. The sacrifice 
of the devoted garrison at Oswego is clearly 
chargeable to the criminal neglect and want of 
energy of Governor Shirley and the colonial 
governments. 

For a month now, Johnson Hall was a scene of 
scolding, criminations and recriminations, between 
Sir William Johnson and the various Indian tribes. 
The Indians each tried to shirk the responsibility 
off upon the English or other tribes, or both. 
August 28th, the Oneidas said to Sir William: 
‘‘We have often told you to be strong at that 
place (Oswego), and to be careful of keeping it, 
but it is now gone; the French have been too 
cunning for you and burnt it to ashes. We exhort 
you now, brother Warraghigagey (Sir William’s 
Indian name), to look towards Lake George and 
keep the forts there which may preserve us alive 
until to-morrow. You are now sending us all to 
the carrying-place—What good can we do there? 
Brother, the English often tell us things which 
we don’t find true. You often told us the river 
(St. Lawrence) was shut up, and the French 
could not get to Quebec ; we are at a loss to know 
how and from whence the French get provisions 
enough for such numbers of troops, and how they 
get these troops from Europe to Quebec.’’ Sir 
William Johnson in reply, accused the Indians of 
vascillating, reminding them that the day before 
they had agreed to go to the carrying-place to 
act as scouts, and now they refuse—saying he was 
suspicious the French would soon visit the carrying- 
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place—that was then the ‘‘barrier to all this 
country.’’ About this time General Webb seems 
to have been panic struck and retreated in the 
most dastardly manner, up Wood Creek to the 
carrying-place, destroying Fort Williams and the 
other forts there (now Rome), exhibiting the only 


‘ talent he seemed to possess, of rendering Wood 


Creek unnavigable by felling trees into that stream 
and thus opened the doors for the ingress by land 
of the hordes of provincials and Indians from 
Canada. If any country was ever cursed by 
imbeciles in command it was this during the first 
few years of the war. Many of the provincial 
officers were men of talents and courage and the 
same is true of some of the officers brought over 
from Great Britain. Braddock and Shirley and 
Webb were specimens of the former, and Wash- 
ington, Mercer, Putnam and many others were 
specimens of the latter classes, but these were tied 
down by red tape and jealousies as to rank. 
August 29, General Johnson told Cauaghguaye- 
son, chief sachem of the Oneidas, that he was 
greatly displeased with the conduct of his nation, 
and with him in particular, and from many late 
circumstances he strongly suspected them of treach- 
ery and deceit as well as the other tribes—that 
now ‘‘ when a small cloud hung over the English 
by the loss of Oswego, their nation as well as the 
upper nations appeared perfectly indifferent about 
it,’’ that the Onondagas had hindered the messen- 
gers sent to Oswego, and repeats what he had 
said before as to their refusal to aid in guarding 
the great carrying-place. Like hypocrites in 
general, the Indians with an air of injured inno- 
cence demanded explanations and proofs. Those 
Indian Athenians, the silver-voiced Oneidas, de- 
clared that they were not concerned in the bad 


- behavior of the Onondagas, nor were they guilty 


of any treachery with respect to Oswego. 

August 30, Nickas, an Oneida brave, sought an 
interview with General Johnson with but one 
witness, and related the following improbable 
story: That Saquahondonde, an Oneida, who 
had lived some years past with the French, at 
Swegatchie (Oswegatchie, now Ogdensburgh) told 
him (Nickas) that he had been employed by Col- 
onel Mercer as a scout, that he told Colonel Mer- 
cer that a large force of French were encamped 
between Oswego and Cadaraghgui (Frontenac, 
now Kingston), advised the Colonel to be on his 
guard, and send for more troops. That Colonel 





Mercer said that he did not believe it, and took 
no notice of the intelligence. That some time 
after he was again sent out as a scout by Colonel 
Mercer, when he discovered the French within 
one mile of Oswego, and returned to the Colonel 
with the information ; that Colonel Mercer replied, 
‘* well let them come, I shall be glad to see them,”’ 
and next day Oswego was attacked ; that when he 
saw the attack begun, he ‘‘ was making the best 
of his way off, but was taken prisoner and carried 
to the French General, who said, ‘child you 
shan’t die, I want yoy: to carry a message for me 
thro’ the castles of the Five Nations.’ ’’ 

This whole story is improbable. Like various 
theories and statements put forth in the colonies 
and England, they were put forth for a purpose. 
The friends of General Shirley were desirous of 
fixing the blame upon the officers left at Oswego. 
Colonel Mercer had too much Scotch common 
sense to employ such an Indian in such a place of 
trust—one who had lived with and among the 
French for years. As to discovering the French a 
mile distant from Oswego, the preceding accounts 
show that Colonel Mercer had had information 
previously. In view of the disgraceful flight of 
General Webb, destroying all the forts at the car- 
rying-place and abandoning that important point, 
and his marching back to German Flats, the 
Oneidas, on the 3d of September, accuse the Eng- 
lish of being entirely discouraged by the loss of 
Oswego and of having given up all hopes, de- 
claring that they find themselves deceived in their 
opinion of the English. 

These suspicions and troubles existed to a 
greater or less degree until the tide of success 
turned towards the English arms. Successes 
made the Indians brave and firm. 

In April of the next year, after the fall of 
Oswego, the Five Nations (the Mohawks were 
not included) sent a large embassy of many of 
their greatest chiefs to Montreal, where they had 
many interviews with Governor Vaudreuil and 
General Montcalm. They congratulated the 
French upon the capture of Oswego, and de- 
clared that they would not permit the English 
again to occupy or fortify that point, and pledged 
their friendship in the future to the French. The 
Marquis de Montcalm thanked the Indians for 
having come to visit him on the ruins of Oswego, 
although, as he asserted, they took no part in the 
success of that expedition. 
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By NeELuiE Hess Morris. 


Ir may not be known to some readers of the 
AMERICAN Monruty that the first newspaper is- 
sued on the American Continent was Zhe Boston 
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News-Letter, the initial number bearing date 
‘From Monday April 17, to Monday April 24, ° 
1704.” It was ** Published by Authority’’ of the 
Government, by John Campbell, a bool:seller and 
the postmaster of Boston, ‘‘ Printed by L. Green,” 
and ‘Sold by Nicholas Boone at his Shop near 
the Old Meeting-House.”’ 

The family of Green was a famous family of 
printers ; the first of them of whom we find record 
died in 1702, and of him we learn that he first 
carried on the business in Cambridge, whence he 
removed to Boston; from that time until 1775 
there was ever one, and sometimes more, of the 
family carrying on ‘‘ the Art Preservative’ in the 
‘* towne of Boston.’’ It is really not improbable 
that some of the printers of the same name in 
other places may have been of the same family— 
for example, the founders of Zhe Maryland Ga- 
sette, in 1727, ‘‘ Frederick and Samuel Green,” 
and “‘F. & S. Green,’’ printers of Zhe Connec- 
ticut Journal and New Haven Fost-Boy, and pos- 
sibly the partner of Kneeland in the publication 
of the first English Bible pubiished in this country, 
1752, though this one spells his name ‘‘ Greene.” 
It is worthy of note that in 1776, if not earlier, 
a firm composed of ‘‘ F. & S. Green’’ appears as 
printers of Zhe Connecticut Journal and New 
HTaven Post-Boy, while ‘‘ Frederick and Samuel 
Green’’ were still publishing Zhe Maryland Ga- 
sette, at Annapolis. 

The first number of Zhe Boston News-Letter 
comprised an extract from Zhe London Flying 
Post, concerning the Pretender (styling himself 
‘‘James the Eighth of Scotland’’), the Queen’s . 
Speech in Parliament, a few items of local news, 
four short paragraphs of marine intelligence, one 
advertisement, and a notice by the publisher that 
‘« The News-Letter is to be continued weekly, and 
all persons who have houses, lands, farms, tene- 
ments, ships, goods, wares, merchandize, &c., 
&c., to be sold or let, or servants run away, or 
goods stole or lost, may have them inserted at a 
reasonable rate from two pence to five shillings.” 
How long Mr. Campbell was the publisher or 
who succeeded him I cannot state, but ‘“B. 
Green’’ was the printer, ‘‘excepting a small inter- 
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mission,’’ until his death, December 28th, 1732. 


The issue of January 4th, 1733, contains the fol- 
lowing article which is too good to omit or to 
abridge : 

“On Thursday last, being Dec. 28th, Died here, 
after a long and painful languishment, of asore that 
broke inwards, Mr. Bartholomew Green, one of 
the Deacons of the South Church, who has been 
the principal Printer of this town and country 
near forty years. He died in the 67th year of his 
age, being born at Cambridge, Oct. 12, 1666. 
And was here very decently intered on the 2d 
current. His father was Capt. Samuel Green, the 
famous Printer of Cambridge, who arrived with 
Gov. Winthrop in 1630: He came in the same 
ship with the Honourable Thomas Dudley, Esq., 
and used to tell his children that upon their first 
coming ashore both he and several others were for 
some time glad to lodge in an empty cask to 
shelter them from the weather for want of housing. 
This Capt. Green was a commission officer of the 
military company of Cambridge, who chose him 
for about 60 years together; and he died there 
January 1, 1701-2, aged 87, highly esteemed and 
beloved both for piety and a natural genius. He 
took such great delight in the military exercise, 
that the arrival of their training day would always 
raise his joy and spirit, and when he was grown so 
old and aged that he could not walk, he would be 
carried out in the chair into the field to view and 
order his company. He had 19 children by his 
first wife, and 11 by his second, who was a 
daughter of the venerable elder Clark of Cam- 
bridge ; of which 11 children there is this remark- 
able: that though two died young, yet of the 
other nine there died not one for fifty-two years ; 
the first breach being made about eight years and 
a half ago. 

‘This Mr. Green, whose loss we deplore, set 
up his press with his father at Cambridge, and 
afterwards removed to Boston, where on Sept. 16, 
1690, soon after he was first married, his press and 

“letters, which were then esteemed the best that 
had been in the country, were consumed by a fire 
that began in the neighbourhood ; upon which he 
returned to Cambridge, and there continued until 
the winter 1692-3, when he came back to Boston, 
where he has been Printer to the Governor and 
Council for near forty years, and of the Boston 
News-Letter (excepting a small intermission) from 
its beginning. 





‘¢And for his particular character: He was a 
person generally known and esteemed among us, 
as a very humble and exemplary Christian, one 
who had much of that primitive Christianity in 
him, which has always been the distinguishing 
glory of New England. We may further remark 
his eminency for a strict observance of the Sab- 
bath; his household piety ; his keeping close and 
diligent to the work of his calling ; his meek and 
peaceable spirit; his caution of publishing any 
thing offensive, light or hurtful; and his tender 
sympathy to the poor and afflicted. He begun to 
be pious in the days of his youth; and he would 
always speak of the wonderful spirit of piety 
that then prevailed in the land with a singular 
pleasure.”’ 

In 1776 the name of Margaret Draper appears 
as ‘*printer’’ of Zhe Boston News-Letter. 

The Franklin family did not figure as newspaper 
men until James Franklin established 7he New 
England Courant in 1721, in Boston. ‘fA club 
of writers contributed for the paper—in it they 
attacked some of the religious opinions of the day 
—it was hostile to the clergy.’’ Such is the ex- 
planation we find of the fact that on the r4th of 
January, 1723, ‘‘the Council’’ passed an order 
‘*That James Franklin be strictly forbidden by 
this court to print or publish the New England 
Courant or any pamphlet or paper of the like 
nature, except it be first supervised by the Secretary 
of the Province.’’ And doubtless the explanation 
is correct, as the clergy were potential in ‘the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay’’ in those days. 
James evaded the order, however, by substituting 
in the imprint for his own his brother Benjamin’s 
name—the latter being at the time an apprentice 
in his office. Under this evasive imprint, the 
Courant lived three years. In 1729 Benjamin 
Franklin became editor, and, in partnership with 
H. Meredith, publisher, of Zhe Pennsylvania 
Gazette. 

The Bradfords, Andrew and William, are con- 
spicuous in newspaper history, in connection with 
The American Weekly Mercury, the imprint of 
which read thus: ‘‘ PH/LADELPHIA : Printed 
and Sold by Andrew Bradford at the BIBLE in 
the Second Street ; and also by William Bradford 
in New-York, where Advertisements are taken 
in.’’ The father of Andrew, and grandfather of 
William, himself named William, was the first 
printer in Pennsylvania, his first venture being an 
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almanac in 1686. In 1692 he printed some 
writings of George Keith, which provoked a 
quarrel among the Quakers, and he was arraigned 
for libel; he fearlessly maintained at his trial that 
“the jury are judges in law, as well as in the 
matter of fact.’”” He escaped conviction, but 
found it expedient to leave Philadelphia, removing 
to New York in 1693. October 16th, 1725, he 
issued the first number of Zhe New-York Gazette, 
the first paper published in that colony. For 
upwards of fifty years he was printer to the gov- 
ernment of New York. He died May 23d, 1752. 
The founder of Zhe American Weekly Mercury, 
whose full name was Andrew Sowles Bradford, 
the middle name seldom, if ever, being used by 
him, was a son of the William above noticed. He 
was born in 1686, and embarked in printing in 
Philadelphia in or before 1712, from which time 
until 1723, he was the only ‘‘ boss’’-printer here. 
In 1723 Benjamin Franklin was in his employ. 
He issued the initial number of Zhe American 
Weekly Mercury on the 22d of December, 1719. 
The William who figures in the imprint I have 
quoted, was born in New York earlier in this year, 
being the son of an elder brother of Andrew. He 


became partner of his uncle, but a love escapade, 
in which he bore a part displeasing to his senior, 


dissolved the partnership. In 1741 he made a 
brief visit to England, from which he returned 
with printing material and in December, 1742, 
commenced the publication of Zhe Pennsylvania 
Journal, which he published until his death in 
1791, with a brief lapse in 1765, when he discon- 
tinued it on account of the Stamp Act, which it 
was supposed was about to be enforced. His 
announcement of its discontinuance is one of the 
most remarkable curiosities of newspaperdom, and 
I give a fac-simile herewith of the ‘‘ expiring’’ 
number. After William’s death, his son and 
. successor, Thomas, changed the name of the old 
Journal to The True American. William was 
one of the most notable men of his day, outside 
of newspaper circles, being the originator of the 
famous ‘‘ London Coffee-House,”’ in 1752, and in 
the Revolutionary War he was a valiant officer, 
major and colonel, being wounded at Princeton 
and conspicuous for bravery at Mifflin. Dr. 
Franklin’s opinion of Colonel William Bradford 
was that ‘‘His writing was spirited, his press 
correct and his sword active.”’ 

In 1733 Thomas Fleet published in Boston Zhe 





Weekly Rehearsal, which he transformed in 1735 
into Zhe Boston Evening Post; and a bright, 
lively paper it was. Mr. Fleet had associated with 
him in the publication his two sons, Thomas and 
John; and upon his death, in 1758, they con- 
tinued the paper until 1775, when it succumbed 
to the trials incident to the approaching War. 
From 1779 to 1801 they published Fleet's Annual 
Register. Dr. Isaiah Thomas, the eminent jour- 
nalist, and author of ‘‘ The History of Printing 
in America,’ tells us of the elder Fleet that he 
was industrious and economical, free from super- 
stition, and possessed a fund of wit and humor 
which was often displayed in his paragraphs and 
advertisements ; for instance, he advertised a negro 
woman he wished to sell, in these terms: ‘‘To 
be sold by the Printer of this paper, the very best 
Negro Woman in this town, who has had the 
small-pox and the measles ; is as hearty as a horse, 
as brisk as a bird, and will work like a beaver.”’ 
And in No. 50 of his Post the facetious editor 
says: ‘* We have lately received from an intelli- 
gent and worthy friend in a neighbouring govern- 
ment, to the southward of us, the following re- 
markable piece of news, which we beg our read- 
er’s patience to hear, viz. that the printer there 
getsa great deal of money, has twenty shillings for 
every advertisement published in his newspaper, 
calls ws fools for working for nothing, and has 
lately purchased an estate of fourteen hundred 
pounds’ value. We should be heartily glad (had 
we cause for it) to return our friend a like surpris- 
ing account of the printer’s prosperity here. But 
alas the reverse of our brother’s circumstances 
seems hereditary to us. It is well known we are 
the most humble, self-denying set of mortals (we 
wish we could say men) breathing; for where 
there is a penny got, we readily resign it up to 
those who are no ways related to the business, nor 
have any claim or pretence to the advantages of 
it.’? Fleet was an Englishman, a native of Shrop- 
shire, and was a printer in Bristol, England, 
whence he emigrated to Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1712, where he commenced business in ‘‘ Pud- 
ding Lane,’’ now Devonshire street. He was 
credited with the authorship of ‘‘ Mother Goose’s 
Melodies.’’ 

I must not omit, though I have not space for a 
proper sketch of him, in this chatty glimpse into 
newspaper history, the distinguished John Dunlap, 
the publisher of the first daily newspaper upon 
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this continent. He was a native of Strabane, 
Ireland, born in 1747, and came at eight or nine 
years of age to live with his uncle, William Dun- 
lap, then a printer in Philadelphia, from whom 
he learned the trade ; at the early age of eighteen 
years he succeeded to his uncle’s business, which 
he managed with so much skill and judgment, 
being industrious and frugal withal, that he ac- 
quired, not only renown, but an ample fortune. 
In 1771 he published the first number of Zhe 
Pennsylvania Packet, which soon established its 
editor’s reputation as a writer of ability, power 
and unflinching devotion to the interests of the 
American colonics. Throughout the Revolution 
The Packet was intensely patriotic, and its editor 
and publisher evinced the sincerity of his pen by 
wielding the sword in the patriot ranks and by 
generous use of his purse in aid of the holy cause. 
During the British occupation of Philadelphia 
The Packet was published at Lancaster. In 1784 
Mr. Dunlap changed his paper into a daily, the 
first in America, and it at once proved a most 
notable success. Zhe Worth American of Phila- 
delphia is the lineal successor of Zhe Pennsylvania 
Packet. 

Among the papers of Philadelphia during the 

Revolutionary period was Zhe Pennsylvania Even- 
ing Post, which was issued on Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday afternoons, and its publisher was 
3enjamin Towne, an ancestor, I opine, of the 
numerous family of that name whose members for 
more than a century have been among the: hon- 
ored citizens of Philadelphia, and several of whom 
have been identified with the printing art. 

The newspaper men of all sections of the Thir- 
teen Colonies were, with very few exceptions, 
among the most earnest, fearless and persistent 
patriots. The only two exceptions worthy of 
notice were in New York, James Rivington and 
Hugh Gaine, the latter of whom was'at one time 
a warm advocate of the Colonial cause, but was 
later bought or frightened into support of the 
"royal claims and purposes. His paper, Zhe Wew- 
York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, was for some 
years very popular and successful, but Gaine’s 


contemptible course sealed its doom, and it was | 


discontinued before the close of the war. 

James Rivington was born in London about 
1724, and was a successful bookseller in that 
city; meeting with some reverses, he came over 
to America in 1760, and commenced business 





in Philadelphia, but almost immediately removed 
to New York, where he opened a printing-office 
and book-store. On the 22d of April, 1773, 
appeared the first number of Zhe New-York Ga- 
setteer. From its very start Mr. Rivington made 
it the most violent foe of the patriots and champion 
of their oppressors. Having gone far beyond the 
limit of reasonable forbearance, the Congress 
found it necessary to check his venomous pen by 
imprisoning him ; in a remonstrance addressed to 
that body, he declares that, however wrong and 
mistaken he may have been in his opinions, he 
had always meant honestly and openly to do his 
duty as a servant of the public. In November of 
the same year, a troop of horse, under Captain 
Isaac Sears, destroyed Rivington’s press and other 
printing apparatus, carrying off the type and con- 
verting it into bullets. He now fled to England ; 
but when the British took New York he secured 
the appointment of ‘‘ King’s printer,” procured a 
new press and new type and other outfit, and 
recommenced the publication of his paper in that 
city, under the new title of Rivington’s New-York 
Loyal Gazette, and soon afterwards strengthened 
the title by changing Zoya/ into Royal. In 1781 
he seems to have become doubtful of the success 
of the British arms, as we find him acting the part 
of spy, furnishing Washington with important 
information. Upon the evacuation of New York 
Rivington remained and attempted to continue 
his paper, again altering its title, this time to 
less British style, making it Rivington’s New- 
York Gazetteer and Universal Advertiser. But 
his business steadily declined, and the paper was 
discontinued in 1783, while he was reduced to 
poverty. He was unquestionably a man of talent, 
culture, and address. My readers may be familiar 
with the story of Ethan Allen’s interview with 
Rivington. The former, incensed at some of the 
latter’s caustic writings in his paper, had sworn to - 
whip him the very first opportunity he should 
have; Rivington knew this and knew too that 
Allen meant, and was able to carry out, his threat; 
Allen, as soon as he could venture into New York, 
hastened to find Rivington. As he approached 
the office, the clerk saw him—but I quote Riv- 
ington’s inimitable account of how the dare-devil 
patriot was conquered : 

‘«T was sitting, after a good dinner, alone, with 
my bottle of Madeira before me, when I heard an 
unusual noise in the street, and a huzza from the 
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boys. 
the window, saw a tall figure in tarnished regi- 
mentals, with a large cocked hat and an enormous 


occasionally cheered him with huzzas, of which he 
seemed insensible. 
stopped. 


and retired behind my table and bottle. 
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I was in the second story, and stepping to 


long sword, followed by a crowd of boys, who 


He came up to my door and 
I could see no more. My heart toid 
I shut down my window, 
I was 
certain the hour of reckoning had come. There 
was no retreat. Mr. Staples, my clerk, came in 
paler than ever, and clasping his hands, said, 
‘Master, he is come!’ ‘Iknowit.’ ‘ He entered 
the store, and asked ‘‘if James Rivington lived 
there.’”” I answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘Is he at 
home?’’ ‘I will go and see, sir,’’ I said; and 
now, master, what is to be done? There he is in 
the store, and the boys peeping at him from the 
street.’ I had made up my mind. I looked at 
the bottle of Madeira—possibly took a glass. 
‘Show him up,’ said I; ‘and if such Madeira can- 


me it was Ethan Allen. 





not mollify him, he must be harder than adamant.’ 
There was a fearful moment of suspense. 
| him on the stairs, his long sword clanking at every 
step. 
ington ?’ 


I heard 


In he stalked. ‘Is your name James Riv- 
‘It is, sir, and no man could be more 
happy than I am to see Colonel Ethan Allen.’ 
‘Sir, I have come—’ ‘Not another word, my 


dear colonel, until you have taken a seat and a 


glass of old Madeira.’ ‘ But, sir, I don’t think it 
proper—’ ‘Not another word, colonel. Taste 
this wine; I have had it in glass for ten years. 
Old wine, you know, unless it is originally sound, 
never improves by age.’ He took the glass, 
swallowed the wine, smacked his lips, and shook 
his head approvingly. ‘Sir, I come—’ ‘Not 
another word until you have taken another glass, 
and then, my dear colonel, we will talk of old 
affairs, and I have some droll events to detail.’ 
In short, we finished two bottles of Madeira, and 


parted as good friends as if we never had cause to 


| be otherwise.”’ 





GEORGE CLINTON. 


By WitiiaAmM L. STONE. 


Tue life of George Clinton is that of one who | 
wielded great influence in his day and genera- | 
tion—more by a quict, moral weight of character 
than by any high-sounding or specially brilliant 
achievements. 

George Clinton was born on the 26th of July, 
1739, on his father’s farm, in Ulster County, New 


York. He early manifested a decided predilec- 
tion for military life, first taking a cruise in a 
privateer, and subsequently, when the misfortunes 
of the campaign of 1757 had fired the colonists 
with zeal to retrieve their disasters, accompanying 
his father and brother (James) as a lieutenant in 
the successful expedition of Bradstreet against 
Fort Frontenac, the succeeding year. Upon the 
disbanding of the colonial forces at the close of 
the Seven Years’ War, he went to New York City, 
and entered the office of that able and experienced 
jurist, William Smith, under whose tutelage he 
acquired the thorough knowledge of law which 
was so valuable to him in afterlife. Returning to 


1A paper prepared for the Congress of Authors held in 


his native county upon the completion of his 
studies, he settled down to the practice of his 
profession; nor was it long before his abilities 
were recognized by an appointment to a clerkship 
by the Colonial Governor, Admiral George Clin- 
ton, and by his election to the Assembly of his 
native State. On the breaking out of the troubles 
between the mother country and her Colonies, ke, 
as one of the Whig minority of New, York, so 
ably opposed the arbitrary measures of the British 
ministry that he was sent to the Continental Con- 
gress, and in May, 1775, voted for the indepen- 
dence of the Colonies. His influence upon that 
body, in molding its sentiments and directing its 
action, has never veceived the recognition which 
it deserves. It is true that he was able to exercise 
his duties as a member but a short time—the inva- 
sion of New York, when but few military men were 
available, imperatively calling him to defence, and 
preventing his signing the Declaration. Never- 
theless, the moral force exercised by him while 
there did much to confirm the vacillating in voting 
for the decisive, final act of separation. In 1776 
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he was a deputy to the New York Provincial Con- 
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gress which framed the first State Constitution, but 
was again called into the field by Congress, who, 
appreciating his excellent judgment in organizing 
the militia for the defence of the State, appointed 
him on the 25th of March, 1777, a brigadier- 
general in the continental army. 

The experience which Clinton had gained in 
his first school of arms under Bradstreet he now 
used to advantage, and though he never won 
signal victories—on the contrary suffering defeat 
—yet by his cool judgment, calm self-possession, 
and unfaltering trust in the ultimate triumph of 
the cause, he contributed greatly in keeping the 
public mind from despondency, and in reanimat- 
ing the troops with fresh ardor and an unswerving 
determination. Although forced to surrender the 
Highland forts, Montgomery and Clinton, to Sir 
Henry Clinton, yet the heroism he displayed in 
their defence gave the English general such a dis- 
taste for further fighting as to prevent his advance 
upon Albany. That he lost no ground in the 
affections of his fellow-countrymen by this surren- 
der, but rather gained in their confidence, is 
shown by his election the following year, 1778, 
as the first Governor of New York State—an 
office he retained by successive reélections until 
1795. From the period of his first occupying the 
gubernatorial chair until the close of the war he 
exhibited great energy and rendered important 
services both in a civil and military capacity. 
Indeed, to such an extent did Washington confide 
in his judgment that when in 1783 the Comman- 
der-in-Chief visited the northern and western forts 
of New York State for the purpose of facilitating 
the operations which would be necessary for occu- 
pying, as soon as evacuated by British troops, the 
posts ceded by the treaty of peace, he chose 
Clinton and Hamilton as his companions. The 
tour was successfully accomplished, the party, 
before their return, visiting, as the guest of Gen- 
eral Schuyler, the ‘‘ High Rock Spring’’ at Sara- 
toga and the “Iron Railing Spring at Ballston. 

In June, 1788, Governor Clinton presided over 
the convention held in Poughkeepsie to ratify the 
Federal Constitution. 

Next to the emancipation of the American col- 
onies from British thraldom and their recognition 
by the English monarch as the United States of 
America, free and independent—the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution—the instrument which 
was to bind the almost disjointed members of the 





republic together as one people—was the most 
important event that the citizens of New York 
had ever been called upon tocommemorate. The 
period intervening between the formation of the 
Constitution and its adoption by the requisite 
number of States was one of deep anxiety to the 
patriots of that day. A violent opposition sprung 
up in various parts of the Confederation, which 
was so successfully fomented by demagogues and 
by those who feared they might lose importance 
in the national councils, should the new Federal 
edifice be erected, that the friends of the Consti- 
tution seeing nothing better than civil tumult and 
anarchy in the perspective should that instrument 
be rejected, entertained the most lively apprehen- 
sions upon the subject. There were, however, 
among the opponents of the proposed Constitution 
some good men and real patriots, who honestly 
believed that in the event of its adoption too 
much power would pass from the States to the 
Federal Congress and the Executive. Among 
these latter was George Clinton. The ablest 
tongues and pens in the Union were brought into 
action, and it was that contest which combined 
on the one side the talents of Clinton, and on the 
other the united wisdom of Hamilton, Jay and 
Madison, in the Federalist—the ablest exposition 
of the Constitution that ever has been, or ever 
will be written. 

The action of the respective States was slow, 
and the proceedings of their conventions were 
watched with absorbing interest. When at length 
it was found that the vote of New York would 
turn the scale—her convention, as before men- 
tioned, being in session in Poughkeepsie—all eyes 
were eagerly directed to that quarter. But the 
contest was not long doubtful. Hamilton re- 
doubled his wonderful efforts ; Livingston put the 
whole energies of his capacious mind in requisition, 
and notwithstanding the able and conscientious 
opposition of Clinton, the Federalists triumphed. 
When, however, the momentous question was 
decided, Clinton was not the one to embarrass 
the government by cynical carping or factious 
opposition. Consequently, in the celebrations and 
rejoicings which followed the ratification, he lent 
his codperation; and at the inauguration ball 
given to President Washington in 1789, he, with 
his wife, was among the most prominent and 
cheerful of the invited guests. 

When, in 1792, Washington was reélected 
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President, Clinton received of the electoral votes 
cast for the Vice-Presidency, fifty. Chosen to the 
Legislature in 1800; he was again Governor in | 
1801-04, and was Vice-President of the United 
States in 1804-12. His last important public 
act was to negative by his casting-vote in the 
Senate the renewal of the charter of the United 
States Bank in 1811. He died at ee 
April 20, 1812. 

In conclusion, allow me e to oy that one equiva- 
lent for the swift-winging flight of time is the 
gratification arising from a meeting like this. 
Occupied in different pursuits, with distinct tem- 
poral ends to subserve, we travel diverse paths 
through life. We, to-day, have arrived at a 
common centre, whence our paths merge for the 
time being into one broad road; we move on 
together, interchanging friendly greetings, and 
knowing that we are within a sympathetic circle, 





we feel the rapid pulsations of the great heart of 
humanity. The benefits derived from this com- 
mingling of sentiment and opinion, though un- 
obtrusive, are solid and durable. The impulse, 
also of the moment, draws inspiration from the 
present scene. I see the present with the active 
energy of many souls, now gathered together in 
old Independence Hall to attest the magnetism 
of such a reunion as this. I see the past with the 
gradual but certain growth of our Republic, rising 
from the weakness of infancy to the strength of a 
noble manhood—with its immortal dead, whose 
deeds have left us an inheritance of example which 
must increase all virtuous striving for the right. 
And I see the future, bright with every prospect 
of renewed growth toward the last meeting in 
the great Omega chapter of the skies, where every 
heart shall respond in pzens of thankfulness to that 
Providence which gave us our beloved Union. 
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By Mrs. Cuarvtes H. HAtsey. 


VI. LADY 


Lapy Harriet ACKLAND has always been num- | 


bered among the most celebrated women of the | 


American Revolution. Her name ‘is associated | 
with all that is pure, heroic, lovely, and ‘ of. | 
good report,’’ and though foreigner by birth and 
education, and the wife of one of America’s foes, 
she is no unworthy subject for an American 
woman’s pen. Beautiful, accomplished, brought 
up amidst all the refinements and luxuries of a 
noble English home, she gladly left home, kindred 
and country to follow the fortunes of her husband, 
Major Ackland, when he was ordered with h’s 
regiment to America in the war between England 
and her colonies. She accompanied him to Canada 
in 1776, and the next year she was with him, or 
rather near him, during Burgoyne’s disastrous 
campaign ‘ending in his defeat at Saratoga. She 
made the journey from Montreal generally in a 
little two-wheeled tumbrel, over almost impassable 
roads, in constant danger of being overturned or 
left behind by the exhausted condition of her 
horse. One night while the army was encamped 
in its advance on Fort Edward, the tent in which 





she was sleeping was suddenly wrapped in flames. 


HMARRIET ACKLAND. 


Their pet Newfoundland dog, who had followed 
them from home and was the companion of their 
fortunes, upset the light. The Major and his 
wife were saved with difficulty, losing many neces- 
sary as well as valuable things in the burning tent. 
In the battle of the 7th of October, Major Ackland 
commanded the Grenadiers, and was in the 
most exposed part of the field. His wife, with 
Madam de Reidesel and the wives of several other 
officers, was at a farm-house close by the scene of 
action, and waiting in agony which passes descrip- 
tion for news from the battle-field. Before long 
General Fraser was brought in fatally wounded, 
and Lady Ackland was informed that her husband 
was also badly wounded, and a prisoner in the 
American camp. At this sad news the heroic 
wife’s determination was soon taken, and when 
once her mind was made up she left no stone un- 
turned to carry out her plan. She resolved at all 
hazards to join her husband, and to nurse him 
back to health, if possible, and if he must die to 
soothe and comfort his last moments. She sent to 
General Burgoyne, through his aid-de-camp, Lord 
Petersham, a message asking his permission to pass 
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through the British lines, and asking him also to 
give her what help and protection he could in her 
hazardous journey. 

General Burgoyne could scarcely believe that 
she was in earnest; that a delicate woman worn 
with suspense and anxiety, with want of food and 
rest, should be ready to start in the middle of a 
dark and stormy night, to traverse unknown roads 
in the drenching rain, to deliver herself up to the 
enemy without knowing into whose hands she 
would fall. But in vain he sought to dissuade her 
from her purpose. One only image filled her 
heart, that of her wounded, perhaps dying, hus- 
band, and to reach him and to minister to his 
sufferings, she was ready to encounter any danger, 
run any risk. 

‘¢ The assistance I was able to give her,’ General 
Burgoyne writes, ‘‘ was small indeed; I had not 
even a cup of wine to offer her. All I could 
furnish was an open boat with a few lines written 
on wet, dirty paper to General Gates, saying who 
she was, and earnestly recommending her to his 
care and protection.’’ 

A soldier’s wife gave her a glass of brandy-and- 
water which sent some little warmth through her 
weak and chilled frame as amidst the storm and 
darkness she entered an open boat, accompanied 
by Mr. Brudenell, a British chaplain, her own 
English maid,and, her husband’s servant who had 
been himself wounded while searching for his 
missing master on the battle-field. They went 
down the river in a violent tempest of wind and 
rain, and reached the American outposts just 
before daybreak, half dead with cold and fatigue. 
The sentinel hearing the sound of oars, challenged 
the invisible boat, and great was his surprise when 
he heard who the boat contained, and on what 
mission she had come. He sent for the officer 
of the guard, who happened to be Major Dearborn, 
before he would permit the passengers to land. 
Touched by such a proof of wifely devotion and 
heroic courage, Major Dearborn invited the whole 
party into his guard-house, where he gave them 
the food they so greatly needed, and where they 
warmed and dried themselves by a blazing fire ; 
and most comforting of all to the poor anxious 
wife was the assurance of her husband’s safety. 
In the morning Major Dearborn escorted her to 
the quarters of Gencral Gates, who treated her 
with the greatest kindness and consideration, 
openly expressing his admiration of her noble 
conduct. She was conducted under escort to her 
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wounded husband, whom she found most carefully 
tended by the American surgeons ; but his recovery 
was greatly hastened by the presence and loving 
care of the devoted wife who had run such risks 
to join him. Ss 

As soon as he was well enough to travel, he 
was removed to Albany, whither his wife accom- 
panied him, and where they shared the gra- 
cious hospitalities of Madam Schuyler. Neijther 
Major Ackland nor his wife ever forgot this 
generous treatment, which the British soldier 
endeavored in some way to return, while on 
parole in New York, by doing every thing in his 
power to cheer and alleviate the condition of 
American officers, prisoners in the hands of his 
countrymen. Indeed, his gratitude to Americans 
actually resulted in his death. Soon after his 
exchange and return to Europe, he was invited to 
a large military dinner, altogether composed of 
English officers. In the course of conversation, 
one of them, a Lieutenant Lloyd, spoke in the 
most sneering way about the American troops, 
tharging them, among other things, with cowar- 
dice. This, of course, reflected indirectly on the 
bravery of the English troops who had been 
defeated and captured by these so-called cowardly 
rebels, and was keenly felt and resented by Major 
Ackland, who, as generous as he was brave, had 
always done full justice to his victorious foes. 
High words passed between Lieutenant Lloyd and 
himself, and in spite of the efforts of mutual 
friends to settle the matter, a challenge was the 
consequence of these indiscreet words. They met 
at an early hour in the morning, and Major Ack- 
land fell at the first fire, dying almost immediately. 
The terrible news was conveyed as cautiously and 
kindly as possible to the poor wife, but the Major 
had made all his preparations so secretly that she 
had no suspicion of the duel, and the shock was 
so great that it deprived her of reason. At first 
she was a raving lunatic; gradually she subsided 
into a deep melancholy. She remained in this 
state for two years, and then slowly regained her 
health and reason. She retired from the gay 
world, and at the expiration of some years mar- 
ried the Rev. Mr. Brudenell, her kind and faithful 
companion on her perilous expedition that gloomy, 
stormy night to the camp of General Gates. She 
survived him many years, and died at an advanced 
age ; but the name of Lady Harriet Ackland will 
ever occupy a conspicuous position in the annals 
of the American Revolution. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davip Murpocu. 


CHAPTER VIII. WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS, 

Teunis in eager haste was soon on the crown of 
the hill, the sun being now about four hours high, 
and for the first time since he had loved Elsie, 


knowing well that he had no common heart to 
reach, he was rousing himself to do his best for 
her and for himself. He determined to deserve 
success. 

At full speed, and wending his way through 
among the trees, over a very rough road, in a 
manner which a woodman only can do, he reached 
the verge of two small lakes, more in size like the 
artificial ponds in an earl’s pleasure ground than 
the head spring of a mill stream. Clear as crystal 


and cool as in winter was the water, surrounded 
by trees that were reflected from its glassy surface. 
Now that the sun was high, his rays showed the 
soft alluvial bottom, on which lay the trunks of a 
former time, preserved from decay, nor did the 


smallest wave ripple these tiny seas at the time 
our traveller was gazing down where undisturbed 
fishes were sporting in large schools. These two 
little lakes that seetned like the eyes of 4 mountain, 
if we allow ourselves to Believe, as Kiskataam told 
the Fawn, that the Mountain was once a monster, 
who devoured all the children of the red race, 
and that the Great Spirit touched him when he 
was going down to the salt lake to bathe, and 
here he remains. His eyes are open all the 
summer, but in winter they are covered with a 
thick crust and a heavy film. But whether he 
sleeps or wakes he sheds tears always, and they 
trickle down his cheeks as may be seen. The 
cunning chief laughed under his red skin at his 
own wit of invention and at the simplicity of the 
English maiden for receiving such a tale. ° 

Turning to the right from these lakes, Teu- 
nis sought out the bear’s den; but what was his 
horror, when he did not find the objects of his 
search. At the moment he supposed that they 
might be still lingering in the neighborhood, so 
he set himself to find out their new hiding-place. 
He crawled through the brush, carefully marking 
every point, to see if a footprint had been left 
behind. He” imagined he saw evidences of their 
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| presence, and he did at last in one spot, where 


the ground was soft, see distinctly where they 
must have been. Here he was careful that all 


should be obliterated, as he was not sure that he 
did he entertain the least hope of success, but | 





would discover the signs of their whereabouts. 
He knew that other eyes as well as his own were 
prying into the ground, for he could plainly see 
here and there a larger footprint, that was point- 
ing after the other. He wandered for at least an 
hour, but to no purpose, and would have remained 
longer had not his horse, which was tied outside 
of the bush, grown impatient, and was neighing 
for his master. Teunis having a tint of supersti- 
tion in his nature, regarded the call of the animal 
as the voice of instinct, if not more directly the 
intimation of Providence to return. 

Great was the surprise, if not fear, of the 
anxious youth when he emerged from the thicket, 
to see a man coming toward him from the side 
of the lake, tall and of a commanding presence. 
He was of about thirty-five years of age, dressed 
in a half military garb, boots and buckskins, with 
coat of blue cloth, made in the English fashion, 
having large skirts which came to the knee, and 
was made so that it might be buttoned to the chin. 
At present, however, it was open, and showed a 
vest that was trimmed with gold lace, over which 
hung a cravat of the purest muslin, that evidently 
had been but recently put on, and that with care. 
His beaver was soft felt, but shaped into a smart 
negligence which betokened the man of fashion, 
seeking to look at his ease as he wished to feel. 
Teunis looked at the new comer as if he desired 
him to be the first speaker. By his voice he had 
made up his mind to judge and he waited to hear, 
and so he was standing at the side of the saddle 
when the other approached. 

“‘Ts not your horse the first creature of the kind 
that ever drank of these waters?’’ said the stranger, 
as if he wanted to draw out the young Dutchman 
by an indifferent topic. ‘‘He seems to be im- 
patient to go. How far may you be desirous of 
travelling this warm day ?’’ 

There were more questions here than one, 
which allowed Teunis a choice, of which he felt 
glad, for he had no wish to reveal his business to a 
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stranger, so he answered: ‘‘I have seen greater 
creatures than horses here before, and where one 
animal of four feet has been, others of the same 
number may come without hurt.’’ 

‘*You would not say because a cat could climb 
these rocks, that a heavy-footed horse could follow 
up to the same place ?”’ 

‘¢T have seen some creatures as heavy as Sorrel 
who could outrun cats. and climb the rocks as 
easily.’’ 

‘You jest, young man; such animals as you 
describe could not run up trees as cats can climb. 
You would have me believe that a Dutchman can 
beat an Indian at a race as easily as an English- 
man can fight a Yankee rebel.’’ This last was 
said more by way of feeling the pulse of the native 
American, and thereby finding out the sympathies 
he had with the king or country, than because he 
wished to provoke ill-nature. But Teunis had 
been schooled too long in self-restraint to give 
way to his temper. He merely replied: 

‘¢ Bears can climb as high as cats, and deer can 
run faster than either. It is not weight, but 
muscle and sinew which make the difference.” 

‘And blood, young man,” said the stranger, 
evidently well pleased to escape out of the place 
he had put himself in, without reflecting on where 
his ignorance of the mountains would carry him. 
‘* You are a native of these regions, sir?”’ 

This was said in the gentlemanly, yet command- 
ing tone of one accustomed to receive a direct 
answer. ‘‘Have you heard news from the river 
side this morning ?”’ 

“‘T am a native of these hills,” said Teunis, 
‘‘and have been sent to gather news not to spread 
it. One of the first duties a messenger performs 
is silence.” ; 

‘*That is a non-performance, asI judge. All 
the more faithful you must be to your master, and 
on that very account I should wish to engage you 
on a business of my own, if you would take a 
reward of value.” 


** You mean, I suppose,” 


said Teunis, evading 
the object of his interrogator, ‘‘ that you would 
employ me to stir up the game we have been 
speaking of; but let me assure you that a good 
dog, or an Indian scout, would perform that duty 


better than I could possibly do it. But I must be 
gone;’’ and with that he leaped into the saddle 
and was ready to hasten away, where he had de- 
termined upon in his own mind during the few 
moments he stood parleying with the stranger. 








‘*No,’’ said that gentleman, putting hand to 
the reins of Sorrel,.and gently holding them. 
‘** The game Iam after is too tender to be caught 
in hunter fashion, but requires the most careful 
handling when caught.”’ 

There was a lurking leer in the eye of Teunis’s 
new acquaintance which at once wakened ‘suspi- 
cion in the mind of the innocent listener, and all 


at once the light broke upon his understanding 


concerning who this was. He almost betrayed 
himself, when he found that he was in the pres- 
ence of the much-dreaded Clifford, but he soon 
became at rest when he found that even he was as 
ignorant of the hiding-place of the young woman 
as he was himself. He inwardly resolved to divert 
attention away from all that side of the mountain, 
where the chief danger lay of their being found 
out. 

‘‘What say you to my proposal, young man,”’ 
continued Clifford, ‘‘ of being my aid for a day ?”’ 

‘¢ You mean to hunt deer ?’’ said Teunis, affect- 
ing to take him literally; ‘‘ or rather the fawn, 
if I may judge from the tender way in which you 
speak of them. No. I must go; the king’s busi- 
ness requires haste. There are Indians on the 
hills now, who would serve you better, as I said 
before. There is one coming this way now, and 
who can outrun any fawn that was ever stolen from 
her dam.’’ By this time, Kiskataam was there 
close by; and Teunis, raising his voice, called 
out, ‘* Can the Sachem find a fawn for the king’s 
pale face, here ?’’ 

This hit at random, struck both of these wily 
betrayers; but was said in such a manner as 
neither the one nor the other could resent it with- 
out discovering his own secret. Nor durst they 
combine and demand an explanation of the doubt- 
ful expression. It might be chance, or it might 
be directed to both. They wisely remained silent, 
and Teunis was rewarded for the risk, by seeing 
that as yet the girls were safe. 

Here Sorrel was restive under the hand of 
Clifford, and would have sprung away at a bound, 
had not the Indian laid his hand also upon the 
reins on the other side with a menacing look; 
pausing before he spoke, and with a meaning 
which said, ‘‘ refuse, and you are a dead man.” 
But by this time, the rider had become excited, 
with his horse, and demanded why he ‘¢ was hin- 
dered upon his journey, and that too, by professed 
servants of the king.’’ 

‘“Tt is because we are the king’s servants, that 
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we stop you in these troublesome times,’’ said the 
white man. 

‘Indian chief rules up here on his own hills,’’ 
said Kiskataam ; ‘‘ Young Tory Whig must go to 
the pine grove and wait for Brandt; and not hunt 
up here now against law.’’ 

‘¢Kiskataam,” said Teunis, sharply, and with 
some haste, ‘does not mind -the great Father’s 
word always; but Indian does not know law so 
well as pale face. Doe, buck or fawn, or any sort 
of deer, can be hunted from August till January. 
But, in the king’s name, I demand a passage,’’ 
he said to the two men, who were still uncertain 
as to the figurative or the literal meaning of his 
reference to the deer, doe, buck or fawn; terms 
which they knew were in the law. 

‘¢ Since you claim to be on the king’s business, 
young man,’’ said Clifford, somewhat sternly, 
you can, at least, show us some missive from his 
majesty.’”’ 

‘‘ What if I cannot ?’’ said Teunis, with promp- 
titude. ‘Shall any one dare to hinder me? You 


are a stranger here, and this sachem is not in com- 
mission.’’ 
‘¢ Since you are so bold and brave, young man, 


let me tell you, that both Kiskataam and myself 
believe, that under that clownish face, more know- 
ledge concerning a business of ours is lurking than 
we are willing to let go along with yourself; and, 
to come to the point at once, we demand your 
meaning of the word Fawn !”’ 

Even the Indian was surprised at the question, 
and fixed his great mysterious eyes on the rider’s 
face, which remained as stolid as it was possible 
to be. To release himself and gain time, he 
merely grazed the side of Sorrel with his rowel, 
who reared and sprung; so that he freed him- 
self from the Indian’s grasp, but not from the 
more experienced Clifford, who suspected the 
manceuvre, and reiterated the question in fury, 
“What did you mean by using the word Fawn ?”’ 

‘* Sir,’’ said Teunis, ‘‘I see by the dress you 
wear, that I am in the presence of one of the 
king’s officers. Iam now, myself, on the king’s 
business, and my own, and I refuse to tell you 
aught but what I am forced to tell.”’ 

‘You shall not get clear by that pretext, young 
man. I see plainly, that by some means you are 
acquainted with my secret, and you must either 
tell all you know of it or die.’” And with that, 
he drew out a sword that was hidden under his 





outside coat. ‘‘It would be dangerous to allow a 
living man to go away from us at this moment, 
with that in his breast which must ruin our plan. 
What does Indian say ?”’ 

Kiskataam nodded assent, and swung his toma- 
hawk around his head, ready to strike. At this 
moment, the round black stone of Dora came to 
Teunis’s mind; and, without thinking of aught 
else than his self-preservation, he took it into his 
hand, then pressing upon the hidden spring, the 
words of the fur-clad stranger came to his mind— 
‘* Call when you are in danger.’”’ He blew with 
a force which startled the two men at his saddle, 
for they evidently expected some new develop- 
ment, and lifted their arms as if in defence, when 
the report of a musket came, and then another, 
which struck the weapons froin the hands of the 
interlopers ; so that before they had time to re- 
cover themselves, or their weapons, Sorrel was 
rushing on between the two lakes, at a speed which 
defied all pursuit. 

Flying was more like the movement of the 
rider and his horse, than running. There was a 
path wide enough, and which had been well 
travelled, as the ground showed, over which 
Teunis rode, bending his head beneath the low 
branches, and wheeling to the right or left, as he 
required. The way was becoming clearer; till 
suddenly he turned into a narrow*and rugged 
defile, that brought him down into. the wide glen 
or clove through which the Kaaterskill was heard 
falling from step to step, on its descent. On 
coming to the top of one of those more prominent 
than the others, he was alarmed by seeing Shan- 
daagan, the grim shadow of Kiskataam, of whom 
we have spoken before, suddenly fall to the 
ground, as if he had been struck by a club. 
Teunis knew that it could be for no good that he 
was there, and while it would scarcely serve his 
purpose to notice him, still he must not be left in 
his rear at this time, for he might do him injury ; 
so, boldly riding up to the spot where he saw him 
sink, he stopped ; and first spying out the place 
where the red man lurked, like a serpent in his 
way, to bite his horse’s heels, he called out as if 
he were speaking to the chief himself, and not to 
his aid : 

‘* Kiskataam has come far since the new moon 
rose. The chief has got many king’s heads in his 
belt.”” 

The effect of this side speech was evident upon 
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the sly Indian, who was at a loss to persuade him- 
self of what it might mean, and with great caution 
he opened his eyes, when Teunis, seeing that his 
trick took, gave one of those hearty laughs which 
are sure to disconcert an Indian when he is found 
out by a cunning like his own. Shandaagan rose 
and looked cautiously around, when seeing no 
one but the rider and his horse, he gave a signifi- 
cant ugh! which might mean either pleasure or 
displeasure. 

‘*Shandaagan sleeps early,’’ said Teunis. 
‘* Hunting deer when the laurel is red requires 
clear eyes in the moonlight.’’ This was said to 
throw the savage off his guard, and put him at 
ease with himself, for it was too evident he was 
on the same errand which engaged others, and 
now Teunis felt at rest. None of them had found 
the trail of Elsie and her charge, though all were 
on the search. He was in no hurry to ride on, 
nor willing to say more than would serve his own 
ends. So he waited the answer he might receive. 

‘*The deer hides in the bush all day,’’ was at 
length the reply of the red man, ‘‘ and scents the 
hunter in the wind. Pale face has a call of his 
own that brings them to his pond.” 


Here he .cast the pupils of his eyes quietly 
around, marking the effect which his hint might 
have, as if he expected that it would be under- 
stood. 


Teunis answered in the same enigmatical style. 
‘*Indian has more traps than the pale face, and 
has bright eyes for a night trail. When he has 
no moon he kindles his fire, and gets scalps ;’’ 
and with these words, pointing to the top of one 
of the little hills, he was silent, but watching the 
face of his companion for the moment, his heart 
beat with anger and withsome fear. ‘‘ There now 
comes the great dog himself with all his hounds 
of cruelty.” 

‘¢ Brandt,’’ was the name that the Indian mut- 
tered between his teeth. 

‘Yes, Brandt, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord, come to burn and murder. His dogs’ 
tusks are sharpened at hell-fire, and he and Kis- 
kataam, and Clifford’’—here he paused before he 
spoke—‘‘ and Shandaagan will crunch the skulls 
of all the fawns they can catch; but, by all the 
great spirits in the universe, let them keep out of 
my way.”’ 

And with that furious speech Teunis rushed 
down the hill, as if he were a fiery, flying angel, 
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sent to defend the weak against the strong. He 
was now on the road to Hoogenhuisen, where he 
hoped to find Elsie; though how she could have 
got there was out of his calculation. Still, she 
possessed so much self-reliance, courage and 
strength herself, he had full confidence in her, 
but not in the power of her companion. 

‘*She is a feeble-looking thing, that Margaret, 
compared with Elsie,’’ said the young admirer of 
the Dutch-built maiden; ‘‘ but there is wonderful 
spirit in some of those trim, tight limbs. Those 
blood horses that the red-coat officers have would 
do but little at the plough, driven by old Czse 
and held in by Dad, with his dander up, among 
pine stumps ; but then put old Brown and Bet in 
one of these curricles,’ with their heavy hips, I am 
guessing they would be left behind. But then 
Elsie is not so heavy as she looks alongside of 
that English miss. Put her beside Nelly Van 
Zant, or Peggy Troumpour, and see them wad- 
dling through the barn-yard afte: the cows; their 
weight and a three year old would about balance 
the scales. I would match Elsie in triggness and 
spirit with Sorrel here at a race, and fora step 
equal to Miss Margaret, with all her fine graceful- 
ness and quick movements. Well, I am glad she 
is so nimble and strong; there is the more chance 
of her escaping these redskins and that. haughty 
sinner of an Englishman. It is for no good he is 
there. I wonder what he means by kidnapping 
his own flesh and blood. One thing I am sure 
of, that I am in for some great venture, and here 
I stake my life, fortune and honor on the side of 
humanity, be that king or country.”’ 

With thoughts full of earnestness, he pursued 
his journey till he arrived at the door of Martin 
Schuyler, with some trepidation lest he should 
meet the old farmer himself, of whom he had of 
late a wholesome dread. He was studying in his 
mind how he best should convince the stern Whig 
that he was a true mar and no spy, when he met 
Angelica herself, who was about the yard superin- 
tending the household affairs, as he thought, when 
in reality she was giving orders in the place of 
Martin himself. That worthy and careful farmer 
had not returned, for a reason that we know of; 
but as yet his good vrow was in the dark, nothing 
having been heard from either him or from the 
daughter. Through the day she had driven off 
the young and the old blacks to see if they could 
find any trace of them, who always went a little 
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way from home, skulking among the woods and the 
rocks, thinking of spooks and of Indians, and then 
lying down in a safe place, where they were sure 
to go to sleep long enough to allow them time to 
search all the places to which they were sent, and 
return with no tidings but bad reports of every- 
thing horrid. None were faithful and brave except 
old Noll, who had been abroad before he came to 
Martin, and knew something, priding himself on 
his ‘‘ trabels among the vild men of Batikoo, ven 
he was kidnapped by de Spanish.’’ Noll had 
been bought by Martin when in New York, and 
he gave him the name the Yankee had given him 
on his passage, from the resemblance he saw in the 
nose of the negro to that feature in the face of a 
famous Puritan whom the people of New England 
delight to honor. Nor was the name unworthily 
nor unwittingly bestowed. Noll was a courageous 
old soul, and faithful-to boot. So much con- 


fidence had Martin in him, that he once hired him 
out on a voyage to the West Indies, which was 
undertaken by Garret Abiel, who went from the 
Bught with a load of cattle, and staves, and other 
produce, bringing back rum and molasses. The 
Elder declared that Noll was the best hand he had 


on board, and could mount the shrouds faster than 
Jake Van Orden, his chief mate. 

Of old Noll many tales are told, but on the 
occasion of Martin’s absence, he was all astray, 
and had just returned before Teunis’s arrival, with 
no news of his masteryand sad news of the vuur 
teeken burning from every kekute from Albany to 
Sopus. 

‘¢ Did tou see de Meester on the Mountain any 
vere? Did tou go to de Sout Mountain, and to de 
Nort Mountain? Did tou see any blood upon de 
vay? Did tou see Elsie or de dog ?—vat did tou 
see? Spak dis moment, Noll. O wee! O wee!”’ 

All this time the careful wife was collecting 
together silver spoons, chinaware, and other nice 
things known only in the best houses of the col- 
onists who had come from Holland, or who still 
held intercourse with the mother land. The chief 
of those things, in which, as a good wife, she 
prided herself, had already been put aside before 
that day, in anticipation of such an onslaught, as 
it had been threatened many.a time; but the 
remainder was now gathered up with care. When 
all the young brood—children of Noll and Mi- 
nerva—were sent out of the way, these faithful 
servants of the household, who could alone be 





trusted, were bidden to gather up the bundles, and 
carefully stow them into the hidden corner, which 
was not opened to any eyes, except to those who 
would give up life sooner than reveal the secret. 

**O wee! O wee!’’ came ever from the lips and 
the heart of the anxious Angelica, ‘‘Dere is de 
sugar bowl dat mammy gave me on my bridal day, 
ven I was a young vroflicken lass, like Elsie. O 
wee! O wee! Vere is Elsie noo.’’ 

Noll, as if her name suggested another of a 
different age and place, here chimed in with what 
she had seen on the road, where he had been. + 

‘Yah, vele, may the goede vrowe seek for 
Elsie. Dat ole Torry’s son was on de hill, run- 
ning like de wile cat, seeking Elsie.”’ 

Angelica looked up, as if she had been struck a 
blow on the temple, and almost gasped with 
earnestness, ‘‘And vey do you call de Torry’s 
sonne, Noll? Answer, negur, for your life.’”’ 

** Noll cannot spak when goede vrowe scolds ; 
Noll must wait ande tink—Teunis Roe rode down 
de hill on de sorrel, ande stop near de spring haf 
vay, ande speak to de sly Indian, Shandaagan— 
Noll looke from de doder side of de clove.”’ 

A thousand hopes and fears rushed through the 
anxious mother’s mind at this information. She 
had always encouraged Teunis in the face of all 
Martin’s prejudices, but here was something like 
holding communication with the enemy. It was 
just in the midst of her cogitation that the young 
man himself entered, and said, almost as soon as 
he put his foot within the door: 

‘* Has Elsie come home, Anshela? Tell me, 
if you would save my life,?’’ 

‘* Ande whar’s Elsie! and whar’s de Meester? 
dat I vant to kenne,’’ said the anxious wife and 
mother ; ‘‘ dis de long dai en me life, Teunis; all 
is goen to destruction; no a wench vill do aught 
but cry, de Indians! and every negur of dem 
hiden himself.’’ 

‘*You have not seen Noll run, vrowe goode; 
yet Noll did not run when the Spanish tooke him 
by de leg and tied him, and dis scalp vill be but 
poor glody;’’ and like all his race, when he was 
not crying during ‘excitement, he was sure to 
laugh. 

Angelica and Teunis had retired to another 
corner, where they were in earnest consultation 
concerning what was to be done, for now a crisis 
in the affairs of all had come, and it must be met. 
There was no other way than to abandon all the 
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houses and the barns to the cruelty of the savages, 
who were almost sure to wreak their vengeance on 
Martin’s head and property. ‘Teunis gave Noll 
such advice as the old negro would take from him, 
which was but little till the mistress of the house 
backed it by her word. The cattle were driven 
off to seek refuge on the hills. All had been 
buried that could be put in the ground, furniture 
was sent off to caves, and under water-falls, and 
clothing distributed among neighboring friends, 
who were not likely to be exposed to the ravages 
of fhe enemy. The most difficult matter was to 
dispose of the negroes in such a way that they 
could be taken care of. Like all animals, they 
clung to their first nest ; and as some of them were 
now nearly as old as Angelica herself, and some 
she found when she came to Hoogenhuisen to be 
mistress, it was the most trying part of her duty 
to put them in a way of securing themselves against 
injury. There was an old house still standing down 
in a glen, in which they stowed away lumber and 
useless tools, and things which Martin hated to 
burn ; into that building Noll was to move all the 
black family, and as the greatest part of them 
were his own offspring, of two generations, he 
succeeded in collecting them in a drove, and 
putting them under the direction of old Bet, who 
managed amidst screams and cries of no uncom- 
mon kind, to bring them safely to their house of 
refuge. 

All this had to be done before Angelica could 
move; but when all was accomplished she sat 
down beside the large fireplace, where the greater 
part of her life had been spent, and though the 
words ‘*O wee! O wee !—alas! alas!’’ were fre- 
quently on her tongue, she did not give herself 
up to despair and to inefficiency. 

In the meantime Teunis was out surveying the 
whole ground, so that as much property might be 
secured as possible. Returning toward the house 
after helping to drive off the cattle and the hogs 
into the woods, he stood on a knoll from whence 
he surveyed the warning fires that rose all along 
the river, and on the King’s Ridge, like a string 
of lamps lit for a festival, where was to be feasting 
and f-olicking. 

**Yes,’* said Teunis, speaking to himself, ‘‘ there 
will be noise and commotion soon. The ball is 
just opening, and unless God interferes, many a 
hearth will be desolate. What should I do? 
Humanity is the first duty. What does the 
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Dominie say? ‘ Die vader of moeder liefheeft boven 
mij ts mifns niet waardig.’ ‘He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me.’ 
Well, I love one more than father or mother, and 
she is exposed to the wrath of a cruel enemy. 
But would I venture my life and honor for another 
girl in the Kaatsberg, or on the airth? and yet I 
feel that I am but following out my conviction ; 
only I have been as undecided as my pistol is 
when it hangs fire. This trouble has made me 
pick my flint. One thing I am sure is right now 
—help Angelica in her trouble. The Dominie 
again must help me here for encouragement. 
‘ Kleenen te drinken geeft alleenlijk eenen beker 
koud water.’ A cup of cold water to one of 
these little ones, will ease my conscience, more in 
my last moments than a sea of blood in the cause 
of King George.’’ 

In the midst of these musings his eye was fixed 
on a small fire that twinkled among the heavy 
trees that grew on the opposite side of the gulf 
from where he stood. The secrecy of the place, 
and the silence, convinced him that the time was 
at hand for the threatened attack ; and without 
further delay he hastened back to warn Angelica 
of the danger. As he turned to enter the door- 
yard, he saw between him and the barn walla 
figure moving hastily from him, and disappearing 
in the shade. This was no pleasant reflection, for 
he was convinced that it must be some spy sent 
from the enemy, who was posted near; so he ran 
toward the place as lightly as he could, and just 
succeeded in obtaining a glimpse of Shandaagan, 
but that was all. It was in vain to pursue him 
further, so he hastened back to where he had left 
Angelica, but it was with equal fear and surprise 
that he found all empty. The fire burned on the 
hearth, and other things were in the same condi- 
tion as he hrd seen them an hour ago, but all was 
silent. 

He turned to go, after a vain search, satisfied 
that the vrowe had retired to some hiding-place 
of which she knew herself. He was mounting the 
impatient Sorrel, when Angelica came to him, and 
with great tenderness and emotion took his hand. 

‘* Teunis, tee vele be kind to Elsie. Martin 
vill yield. O, wee! O, wee! dis may be our last 
meeting. My dochter! my dochter !”’ 

Here the feelings of the mother overpowered 
her. : 

‘‘T cannot leave you,’’ mother, he was going 
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to say. ‘*Come up behind me here on Sorrel, 
and you will be put safe down in any place where 
you wish to go ;”’ for he knew that he could not 
offer her a place of refuge even with his mother, 
lest his father should find her there. 

‘¢ Nay, nay, Teunie, I must wait here. De wolf 
zal met het lam verkeeren ende luypart by den guiten 
bok nedderlegon zal all doyven ; and with that, she 
suddenly turned from him and disappeared, where 
Teunis could not find out, and, as he rightly 
judged, she had sought the hiding-place, and did 
not wish that even he should know the spot, he 
rode off at full speed for the Baackouter, where 
his father was expecting him with great impa- 
tience. 

‘‘The goode vrowe,’’ said Teunis to himself, 
‘«spoke a prophecy, and more than she intended, 
when she said the wolf shall dwell with the lamb; 
for my fear is now, that that greedy wolf, Kiska- 
taam, will have my lamb beside him before the 
morning, and the English kid will be at the mercy 
of that cruel leopard, who evidently would lick 
her blood. But let me not despair; Elsie will go 
through where any other would stick fast.’’ 

Going on at as rapid a rate as the ground would 
allow. him, for he had turned into one of those 
byways which he knew well, he came to a low, 
marshy place, where the ground was like a thick 
carpet, so soft that the shoes of his horse made no 
noise. One reason why he chose it was, that he 
might avoid any scouts sent to spy the public 
road. All at once his horse pricked up his ears ; 
a certain warning, which a cautious man never 
despises. Nor was it needless in this instance, for 
both rider and horse were in a moment all alive. 
All eye and ear, Teunis looked around, and paused 
that he might hear; and well it was that he did 
use all these precautions, for just as he was about 
to put the spur into the flanks of Sorrel, and escape 
out of the narrow defile, he heard a low bark on 
his left, which assured him that some one was close 
by. He whecled his horse around a rock whieh 
stood near, and there behind it was the Indian 
Shandaagan, holding the dog Rover by a bark 
String, from which he was evidently trying to 
escape. He was holding the dog’s jaws between 
his fingers to prevent his giving alarm. Teunis 
was the first to speak, as a white man, however 
slow hc be, is always sure to do. , 

‘*‘Shandaagen is kind to Martin’s dog. The 
folks of Hoogenhuisen want the dog. They need 





all their friends. The Indian always got milk and 
succotash at Martin’s house.’’ 

These words were cold thursts to the wily In- 
dian ; and he was at a loss whether to interpret 
them as the expression of simple earnest, or in- 
tended sarcasm. Had he been sure concerning 
the young Dutchman’s knowledge of recent facts, 
he would have had some cue; or were he sure to 
which side of the public contest he leaned, the 
difficulty would have been less ; but in doubt he 
yielded to the suggestion of giving up the dog to 
the rightful owner, by putting him at the disposal 
of Teunis. 

‘*Indian knows Martin’s dog, and dog loves 
Shandaagan.’’ ‘This was said as an excuse for his 
having the property of Martin in his possession. 

‘*Dog loves Shandaagan with a string,’’ said 
Teunis, laughing, so that the other felt the rebuke, 
and let go his hold, which Rover no sooner found 
out than he leapt up in recognition of the new 
comer. This so mortified the Indian that he be- 


trayed some feeling, and was ready to execute any 
contrary manceuvre which might divert the Dutch- 
man from the game he himself was endeavoring 


to entrap; for, as all may guess, it was after Elsie 
and her companion that he was tracking ; and the 
dog he had been using to this end all the morning, 
since the time he had succeeded in capturing the 
unfortunate Martin. Knowing, as he did, the 
political bias of old Jacob Roe, he presumed that 
any information of the movements of the king’s 
party must interest the young man. So stepping 
up close to the saddle, as if he were confiding a 
secret to the rider, he almost whispered, as he 
pointed his finger in the direction where Teunis 
had seen the fire, and said: 

‘*Brandt’s braves slide down the mountain. 
The pine trees shake with their feet.” 

Teunis started at this announcement, and check- 
ing up his rein, he sat erect, ready to spring. 
‘Where is Brandt and his men?’’ He was nearly 
saying verwerpelyk—reprobates—when he bit his 
lip, which the sly Indian did not see, or he would 
not have replied as he did. 

**See! there they are now, and the young 
Dutchman is wanted by King George’s men.”’ 

‘* Where then are the rest of the king’s servants ? 
Where is Kiskataam? Why is Shandaagan not 
there instead of lying here behind a stone, nurs- 
ing a dog in a string ?”’ 

This cut to the quick, but the red man was on 
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his guard, and quietly walked off, saying some- 
thing about ‘‘ watching the fire on the rock.’’ 
He gave a careless whistle, intended for the dog. 
but the latter preferred liberty to a chain, and ran 
barking and leaping up before Sorrel, who sympa- 
thized with the spirit, by making up for the loss 
of time by his increased speed. 

Down the mountain the three went, each one 
apparently more eager than the others; but Rover 
was always in the van, with curled tail ; and as he 
turned occasionally around, he seemed to say, ‘‘I 
know more of them you seek than you can ever 
know without my help.’’ The thought of using 
the animal in finding out his mistress grew before 
his mind, till it became a settled thing with him, 
by the time he stood on the hill that overlooked 
Baackouter, where his father’s house was; when 
all at once the question rose to his tongue : What 
should be done with Rover? ‘They will ask me 
where I have been, and then as quick as one ques- 
is put the next will be—‘‘ Have you been at 
Martin’s?’’ They all know Rover, and my liking 
for his mistress; and she is a Whig, and as they 
will be sure to abuse all Whigs, her father must 
take the chief share. They will torment me till I 
break out in a passion and deciare myself. I will 
send the dog back. He will find out his friends, 
and help to protect them. He tried to drive 
Rover back, but he ran all the faster ; then hiding 
himself, he would come up at full speed, and pass 
the horse,with a bound, as if proud of his feat. 

‘*You must take your risk then, poor dog, 
though I fear if Dad sees you, there will be but 
little mercy shown to you, Whig as you are.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. THE DEPTHS OF SATAN. 


He had 


MUSING was new to this young man. 
sat for hours gazing into the fire, seeing droves 
of red deer and swarms of wildcats running over 
the hills, but his mind went no farther than the 


fire. His ideas were all gathered from the narrow 
bounds of his nativity. But here, on his horse, 
he sat in silence, while his thoughts, new fledged, 
were floating in an atmosphere of love. Suddenly 
waking up, he rode down hill at full speed, and 
in the twilight was, after the exciting events of 
the day, in a proper state of mind to become 
superstitious. Still, being now in great haste, he 
left the main road for a bridle path he knew well, 
and which led him through the bed of a spring 
stream that ran down to the flats below. The 





land lay high on both-sides, and the little light 
at this hour was almost entirely shut out. On 
the side of one of these little hills was a deep pit, 
which tradition said had been dug by a crazy 
German, who had conceived'‘the notion that some 
precious metal lay imbedded there. From the 
time of the discovery of the Hudson River, gold 
seekers had been all over these mountains, and 
wonderful tales were rife of silver mines being 
found when sinking wells and while hunting 
wolves. Some one had shown Heindrick Van 
Guilder a shining stone that he pronounced gold, 
and this set him crazy that he might find out the 
bed where it came from. He bought the secret 
at a high price, and for months, alone, day and 
night, was he found digging, digging still, in 
hopes of reaching the treasure. He had one ans- 
wer to all that found him out. ‘‘ What are you 
doing there, Heindrick ?” 

‘Het koningrijk der hemelen or dis het my 
graf.’’ He would either have the kingdom of 
heaven or a grave. 

A grave he did find, for one day some hunters, 
following their dogs, came into this hollow, when 
horrible to behold! there stood in his pit, Hein- 
drick, with his spade in hand, looking down into 
the ground. They called to him, but he gave no 
reply. After a while one more daring than the 
rest ventured down, and found that the body was 
stiff and frozen. They laid him out as he was, 
covering him up with the earth he had thrown out 
himself. Ever after, superstition and natural fear 
combined to render this a haunted place. A 
slight shiver came over the young Boerman as he 
passed the place where the disappointed gold- 
digger lay. It was said that groans and sighs had 
been heard coming out of the pit, as if some weary 
man were expressing his sorrow over something 
lost ; and these would continue till they would be 
interrupted by shouts of contempt, as if the poor 
wretch were taunted by those who had themselves 
known what disappointed ambition was, and were 
now too eager to have a companion in their 
misery. When these reports were brought to the 
Dominie he generally smiled, whether in doubt or 
belief no one could guess, but when Bromie Van 
Guisen told him that he saw a terrible thing in 
the moonlight, that was the very shape of an ass, 
the good man could not restrain telling him he 
was frightened at his own shadow. 

Teunis this evening passed the pit almost ex- 
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pecting to sce something, at the close of a day in 
which he had seen so much already. Sure enough, 
voices fell upon his ears. At first he was deter- 
mined to believe that they were in his imagination 
only, but his horse, pricking up his ears, proved 
to him that the animal, through her instinct, felt 
herself to be on devilish ground. What startled 
the young horseman still more, was the flight of 
Rover, who had retreated homeward with a speed 
which the man was just about imitating. As it 
was, he now was brought toa stand-still concition, 
and listening, he heard sounds not unfamiliar to 
his ears. It was the sam-tam—the African drum— 
which the negroes used in all their jollifications. 
Its being beaten at that time, though evidently 
under restraint and at intervals, intimated to the 
listener that something was going on in the nether 
regions. 

‘« These are not spooks,’’ said Teunis to himself, 
‘‘that I need be afraid of. If they be entertain- 
ing old Heindrick Van Guilder, he has better 
company than the country believes. Let me find 
out these geestes.’’ 

With these reflections, he tied Sorrel to a tree 
and followed the sounds, which became more 
distinct at every step. Climbing up one of those 
steep ascents, found at the base of the mountain 
about one hundred feet, and proceeding hastily 
in a southerly course, he saw lights shining from 
below on his left hand. On looking narrowly, he 
perceived that those lights and sounds came alike 
from a deep defile that was hidden by the trees 
and bushes, which grew thick on the sides, and 
spread their branches so as to tneet across, making 
a dark, damp, though spacious apartment far down 
from the place where Teunis stood. He remem- 
bered the place, having entered from below 
through a small covered natural entrance, where 
the fox and the bear found a refuge during the 
gloomy months of winter. It had in former times 
been a retreat for the Indians. Ashes, cinders, pipes 
and arrow-heads were found here, together with 
their utensils for cooking fish. The mill in which 
some ancient squaw had gruund her corn to meal, 
had been dug out from one of the recesses in that 
rock, and stood as an ornament upon Garret 
Abiel’s mantelshelf, left there, no doubt, as in a 
place of safety, till her return ; but alas! the place 
that once knew her, now knows neither her nor 
her race any more. 

Their cave was occupied at the time Teunis 








gazed down, by another race, whom the great 
Mohicans, in the days of Etau-o-quam, king of the 
rivers, would have despised. About sixty negroes 
of the jettest black, male and female, were assem- 
bled around a rough stone furnace, about three 
feet high, which looked like one of those ancient 
altars at Baal, seen in the pictures of old Dutch 
Bibles. On the top burned a bright fire, fed by 
pine cones, gathered near the place. The heat 
and smoke were diffused around, finding their 
way up to where Teunis lay, looking down upon 
the whole crew with curious amazement. They 
sat on their haunches in a civcle around the fire ; 
a man and a woman alternately, all naked to the 
waist. Their elbows rested on their knees, while 
they held out the palms of their hands, between 
their faces and the fire, as if to catch the heat and 
turn aside the blaze. In this posture they chanted 
some outlandish words, which were varied by a 
chorus, which came nearer to the squeaking of 
pigs than any sound the listener ever heard. When 
his eyes were set so as to distinguish objects and 
persons sufficiently plain, he perceived that the 
company were all known to him, belonging as 
they did to the families around. Most of them 
were direct from Africa—some brought hither 
when ycung, but there were ruling spirits among 
them who knew the difference between the country 
of their birth, with its customs, and the one in 
which they now lived. First and seemingly 
highest in the seat of honor was Cuffee, Abiel’s 
chief man-of-all-work. The Elder, un his way 
back from Jamaica, where he had been with horses 
and cattle, landed at New York, where he ex- 
changed molasses and rum for a lively black fellow, 
who being able-bodied, and sometimes too able- 
minded for the Dutch boys of his own age, became 
quite an important personage in the Bught, far 
and near. He always maintained that he was the 
oldest son of an African king; and one of the 
favorite entertainments of the fireside on winter 
nights, was to get Cuffee 'to tell how he was 
kidnapped when he was on his bridal tour with 
Coomba. He would say: 

‘*She was’m gran’ sadger. Had great body 
guard ob young febels, like herselb; all very 
hebby and very lubby; hebby as massa’s young 
steer, ebery one.”’ 

He made out a long story about breaking 
through a fence, for a sacrifice that Fetish must 
have, for getting him such a good wife ; and how 
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just when he had secured the finest young maiden 
of the village, the men of the place came behind 
them, seizing him and others, putting a bamboo 
girdie aronnd him, to which they tied his hands 
down to his side, till he was put on board ship, and 
landed in King George’s dominions at New York. 

‘*Served you right,’’ the young lads would say, 
to provoke him. ‘‘Good for you, Cuffy,’’ the 
old vrows would cry, ‘‘ to be brought here where 
the good Dominie would make a Christian of you, 
if you had not zeven duivels in tee ; yaw, zeventig 
maal—zeven maal duivels.’’ 

** Juggue man for me,’’ he would answer with 
haste; and sometimes with a stroke of paganism 
that startled his honest hearers. All the authority 
of his master could not make him enter the church 
door, nor bring him to sit patiently while the good 
pastor catechized the other members of the house- 
hold. 

The other actors in this hidden drama—or 
whatever else it was did not yet appear—were 
Dora, and her son, a miserable hunchback of over 
twenty-five years of age, though only about four 
feet in height. His breast protruded far out, 
while his head sank down between his shoulders 
so that when he walked it seemed to rise regularly 
up and down, as if his spine struck, every step he 
took, upon a spring at the root, that sent it back 
with a force which kept the upper knob bob- 
bing, making his height vary about four inches at 
each step. Nor was this all, for his eyes and ears 
obeyed the downward and upward motion ; almost 
meeting when he stretched, and rolling off when 
he crouched. The effect on the spectator was to 
keep him half-way between terror and laughter, 
every time the figure moved. Along with these 
curious contortions, he had the unnatural power 
of ventriloquism, which his mother had found out 
early, and encouraged for her own purposes. He 
had a shrewdness that was remarkable ; and most 
seen at the time he was left to himself, for then 
the use of all language seemed free. In his 
mother’s presence he seemed but a part of herself, 
and understood every sign she gave, watching how 
he might carry out her designs. This arose from 
her constantly telling him that the Fetish god was 
in him; and so rare and singular was the power 
of double speech, that the whites around them 
hardly knew of it: and as to the blacks, they all 
regarde] Unga Golah as the mouth of the Fetish, 
and Dora as the regular and true Priestess. 
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Teunis, however, was not altogether ignorant of 
these things. From daily intercourse with the 
blacks, and especially with the hunchback, who 
was nearly of his own age, he had discovered this 
hidden power of speaking double. Recently, how- 
ever, he had observed that Dora had checked him, 
and that some strange notions had taken possession 
of her brain. He had found her at home, and 
also in the bush, training her oracle, by putting 
him through a kind of drilling in the African lan- 
guage, as he or she would respond to it in Dutch 
or English, or a gibberish of all three. 

The influence which the black crone had over 
her ignorant associates was sufficient to turn her 
head, and her son’s with her; and no one, know- 
ing the barbarism from which they had emerged 
so recently, need wonder at the rites of supersti- 
tion practiced by them in secret, since the fear of 
a Great Supreme was not lessened by their trans- 
lation hither, even when it was directed aright by 
instruction in the true faith. 

What astonished Teunis was the actual earnest- 
ness of the whole band. Accustomed as he had 
always been to the loud and frivolous mirth of the 
blacks, he waited after their first song and their 
dance hand-in-hand around something that stood 
in the middle of the rough floor, with Dora and 
Unga Golah by it, to hear them break out in a 
confused Babylon of tongues, laughter, and shrieks; 
but no such noises followed. He was then con- 
vinced that something serious was going on. Sur- 
prise gave way to curiosity. He now remembered 
what had been talked of some time since concern- 
ing the witchcraft of Dora and Juggy—for by that 
name the hunchback was known all over the 
region—and how Cuffee was scen to plunge into 
the woods at certain times, said to be at the full 
moon, till at last suspicion was aroused, that con- 
spiracy was going on among the slaves, when they 
were followed, and watched by David Abiel, who 
reported something like the scene Teunis was now 
witnessing. 

‘Let me tell you,’’ said the Elder to the Dom- 
inie, ‘‘ that strange doings are going on below 
Face outer.” 

But the common-sense pastor hooted at it, and 
smoked away at the other pipe. 

The Elder, somewhat piqued, said: ‘‘ Dominie, 
you don’t mean that our David is a /vegnaar?”’ 

‘Nay, nay, Elder, he is no liar, but he may tell 
very large truths. This cuppee of good Hollands 
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would be good stuff were you to throw it into 
your water cask out there; but I vow, I would 
rather have the water by itself, and another cup- 
pee—pure, though less of it.’’ 

‘‘Well, Dominie, you are a wise man, but I 
believe that Cuffee is a red hieden en de tollenaar ; 
and that Dora, for all you praise her and her kin- 
deren, is niet else than a witch.’”’ 

The Dominie laughed, saying: ‘‘ Strange to find 
Cuffee, a heathen and a publican, in an elder’s 
family ; and believe me that some other folks are 
more of the witch kind than Dora.”’ 

The truth was that Dora attended the kerke 
regularly, and was on the outside all Christian. 
Naturally apt and cunning, she had picked up 
many of the practices she saw, and used them the 
better to blind the white folks and carry on her 
designs ; though it would have been difficult to say 
what these were, beyond the self- gratification of 
having others afraid of her. 

After chanting the song that Teunis first heard, 
the circle widened for the dance. Half naked as 
they were, their bodies glittering with oil and vine- 
gar, so that the gloss might remain, they stood out 
waiting for the sign which was given, when Juggy 
threw some mixture into the fire, that sent up a 
greenish blaze, like what salt and brimstone, when 
burned with alcohol, will produce. Teunis stood 
aghast when he beheld them all with their green 
eyes glancing, their white jaws chattering, and 
their limbs going like the legs of large toads in a pu- 
trid pond, when the sun is hot and the trees shady. 

To heighten the effect of her power, Dora 
poured upon her hands some liquid, and _pro- 
ceeded to take up some coals of fire, tossing them 
unharmed from one hand to the other, and even 
putting out her tongue as if she could eat fire. 
Teunis knew of her tricks in this, but her follow- 
ers shouted ‘‘ gree, gree man,’’ giving her sacred 


‘ honors. This was the word by which the old witch 


had often frightened Teunis when he was a child, 
but this was the first time he had seen its meaning 
to be heathenish, and as connected with herself. 
He had once heard her, when in a rage, utter a 
mixture of words, which he supposed to be a pagan 
curse, when gree, gree, was the burden of the 
rhyme ; and Tom, the Dominie’s man, had often 
been heard to say, that Dora was a gree gree 
priestess in Guinea. These things were current, 
but witch was the highest title bestowed upon her 
among the whites. 





The dance over, there was a long, rough box 
produced from a recess in the rocks, and laid down 
with great care. It was ornamented with differ- 
ent colored cloths, not unlike the quilt- or chair- 
cushions found in old houses of wealth, where 
the ladies have time to be ornamental as well as 
useful. On laying the chest down on the ground, 
there ran through the whole circle the sound, 
Fetish! fetish! ‘Teunis knew this word well from 
hearing Dora repeat it in her prayer, in the same 
breath with Heeren, Goden, Fetish; which he 
supposed was but the African word for God. He 
now found the true meaning. This must be some 
kind of an idol; and she was the acting priestess. 
Uncovering the box, she moved around it in a 
beckoning gait, snapping her fingers, which was 
the signal for the whole company to follow with 
the same movement and the same sound. 

After this all stood still, when the voice of 
Dora was heard calling out, Unga Golah ; and the 
deformed imp came forward, crawling on his 
hands and knees, close up to the box, asking in a 
loud whisper, at the opening in the end of the 
box, in the African tongue : 

‘* Who shall be king of the colored regiment ?”’ 

When an answer came as if out of the inside, 
loud enough to be heard through the cave: 

‘Who should be captain but de King of Daho- 
mey and de Prince of Bungalore ?”’ 

Cuffee gave a start, so well feigned that it was 
considered real, and as no one but the initiated 
understood the trick, and these did not exceed 
three persons present, it was no wonder that all 
ran back in fear, when Dora opened the box, and 
out sprung a rattlesnake, with its fiery tongue pro- 
truded from its mouth. More horror still seized 
when the hunchback, without the least hesitation, 
lifted the reptile in his hands, twisting him around 
his short neck, with the open jaws of the snake 
before his face, so that the mouth of the human 
monster was ready to speak in question or reply. 
Walking back into the furthest recess of the cave, 
he stepped upon a shelf in the rock, when he put 
his lips out, and his head at the highest, and called 
in a loud voice: 

‘Who be captain of de black regiment for de 
great King George ?”’ 

‘* Mongee Cuffee, Prince of Dahomey.’’ This 
answer was in an entirely different voice ; and to 
those who saw the ugly snake, how it writhed and 
turned, putting out its tongue fiercely and many 
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times, the reply evidently came from it; for 
Juggy had covered his own mouth so that his lips 
never moved. Besides, the voice was neither that 
of man nor woman, but a sound which any super- 
stitious mind would interpret as a fiend’s answer. 

Teunis began to see through this trick and its 
object, and was curious to ascertain, from actual 
observation, how far Cuffee’s mind accorded with 
the hint given. It was evident that all eyes were 
fixed on him, expecting some demonstration, when 
he rose, bowing himself all the way up to the 
place where the snake and his master stood, and 
asked : 

‘* Vat vill de Fetish hab de King of Dahomey 
do first ?”’ 

‘Gib de big Elder ’Biel into de han’s ob de 
great Ingen dis night.’’ 

What deceived even Teunis so far was the num- 
ber of times this was repeated. It seemed as if it 
came out of the rocks, behind and from above, 
again and again, ten times over, assuring him that, 
well as he knew the cunning dwarf, there was 
something more in the power he possessed than a 
mere double voice. Nor did he fully under- 
stand it till afterwards, going into the same 
recess, he spoke a few words, which were echoed 
and reéchoed so often, that he became startled 
lest he had wakened up the African gree gree of his 
childish days. By repeating, the secret was re- 
vealed, and certainly it was well fitted for the cell 
of a necromancer, more especially for such a one 
as Juggy, with his double voice. 

As the play went on between the hunchback 
and the snake, Cuffee assumed more boldness, be- 
coming desirous of having his future fortune told. 

‘¢ Fetish say dat Cuffee vill be big capden en 
king’s black army, dat is to be. Wat coat sall 
Cuffee wear ?”’ 

** Red like de coal, and de color of de blood, 
when de pigs squeal. De coat sall gliter all de 
over wid silver, like de. plum-tree in de spring, 
when the birds sing small abobe de windows.”’ 

The great stout fellow stood out at full length, 
well satisfied that his time was come to act; and 
so turning to the rest, who were looking with per- 
fect admiration, he addressed them in what he 
intended should be a moving speech: 

‘«Coloerd bruders of de good Guinea blood, 
dat has run like de Cauterskill Creek, through 
three generations. Bruders, you’d ’members de 
day when de sun rose before you, and set when 








you’d put out de finger at him, till he would get 
blood in de face. No whip then make Cuffee 
jumb ; no ox waitin’ for him chewing his cud; 
no milk den, but to drink it all. All de earth 
beautiful as missis’ gownde when she go out to 
drink tea; and de trees sparkling like de butt’ns 
on massa’s Sunday coat. De dolphins sport in de 
water like de calves when de cow-bell tinkles in 
de woods, and Cuffee lying on de ground, make 
believe in de sleep and dream. 

All dat seek dese fine tings, meet Cuffee at 
Phoebe Hotel, where de bounty will be paid down 
in bright dollars, out of de big chest dat lies in 
de back-room, under de ole man’s bed, when de 
key is put into dis place by de big Indian, at 
twelve in de middle of de night.”’ 

The secret was out—Teunis saw through the 
whole. The Tories were at the bottom of a devil- 
ish plot, stirring up these blacks to massacre their 
masters, and the reward was to be the spoils. This 
cunning dog, remembering former times, and 
having his vanity fed, was ready to do whatever 
came to his hand. He had influence with others, 
and what he lacked Dora made up. Laws had 
been passed against negroes meeting by them- 
selves, and many alarms had been raised in Teu- 
nis’s time. He had heard of a great conspiracy 
during the French war, when hundreds ran off to 
Canada ; and doubtless here was something of the 
same kind. These ignorant creatures were as 
likely to kill on the one side as on the other. The 
mind of Teunis was made up to frustrate this 
bloody attempt, and by the way of beginning the 
counter plot, he resolved to disturb the horrid 
assemblage at this present time. 

As he was casting this about in his mind, Dora 
was preparing some new cantrap, and had cast fresh 
fuel with some sickening stuff into the fire, which 
roge up to the place where Teunis lay, making 
him sneeze so loud that it must have been heard, 
only that they were all sneezing themselves in 
chorus. When they became quiet, Cuffee was 
questioning the dwarf more minutely concerning 
his future prospects; and was dancing in perfect 
rapture at the thought of having gold lace at his 
shoulders, and a cocked hat on his head, with a 
red and white feather. The answer to all his 
demands came from the alcove at the far end of 
the cave, where the box with the mystc*ious snake 
had been carefully deposited. So perfect were 
the sounds that a stranger could not help being 
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imposed upon. The attention of the whole com- 
pany was thus purposely diverted away from the 
doings of Dora, who was engaged looking down 
to the ground, at a place where Teunis remembered 
there was a clear spring. When ready, she called 
upon Cuffee, and bade him jook and ask whatever 
he pleased. He obeyed, when a voice came up 
out of the water, that made him start back with 
amazement. She called up another of the com- 
pany, but prompted him to the question, which 
obtained the answer that the hunchback always 
gave as out of the spring. Two of these will give 
the general drift. 

Up stepped a merry looking fellow called Jerry, 
and as he bent over the pure-water hole that 
glittered in the torchlight, he called out: 

‘‘What shall Juggy make Jerry in de great 
army ?”’ 

‘¢ Jerry shall have de care of all de rum in de 
cellar of de King George; and of de pie and 
olecakes for gibing to oders.’’ 

Nothing could please this worthy better than 
this, as he showed by the width of his mouth 
when he rose. 

Here an old, gray-headed, merry-looking man 
knelt down, asking in a laughing tone: 

‘¢Shall Case hab a place in de gran’ army? 
Moder Dora, bid Fetish speak.’’ 

The answer came up: ‘‘Memby Cesar play 
*pon de sackbut and harp, de*psaltery and de 
organ of King Solomon.”’ 

Czesar came away grumbling to himself, ‘‘ noting 
said ’bout de good fiddle and de bow.”’ 

True to their Ethiopian nature, their blood 
began to circulate freely, and their bodies became 
restless for motion ; Dora, to indulge them, brought 
them together in a ring, which ran around her 
and the dwarf in rapid motion. His head rose 
and fell as that of a turtle, when excited by some 
mischievous boy. Voices were heard all around 
encouraging the mirth, as if coming from the 
invisible world. A stroke of humor came across 
the mind of Teunis at this instant, and in that 
vein, following out his resolutions of breaking up 
the assemblage, he took his powder-horn, which 
had been filled fresh that morning, and making 
an opening with his knife into the gin flask that 
he intended to have left with Elsie, but which 
was still nearly full, and putting the horn into 
the gin, he prepared to set fire to the liquor, but 
how was that to effect anything at the height he 
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stood above them? A lucky thought entered his 
head ; his stocking was worked with worsted of 
the strong, firm kind, more like hempen string 
than soft lamb’s wool; the unravelling of one of 
these from the top was but the work of a few 
minutes, and with the yarn he lowered his vessel, 
now on fire, over the brink of the precipice. It 
soon attracted the eyes of the revellers below by 
its bright blue flame. With the exception of Dora, 
all regarded the new luminary as a part of the 
ceremony, and waited with open mouth, nose and 
eyes for the next act. Notso the prime mover, who 
became alarmed lest her own tricks had called 
down the wrath of a greater than Fetish ; and giv- 
ing a scream, too natural not to be felt as genuine 
fear, all were ready to join in the chorus, when 
the fire reached the powder just when the flask 
touched the rock, on which the mysterious box 
stood, and the explosion came, calling forth echo 
and reécho from the inner chambers of the den 
till it seemed as if they would never cease. The 
shrieking and yelling of sixty frightened wretches 
were not so easily set at rest. Taking their cue 
from the priestess, they ran, she following or 
rather leading them toward the narrow entrance, 
where they leaped over each other like cattle 
crowding a gateway. 

Teunis, in telling the Dominie afterward of the 
occurrence, said that the most amazing thing of 
the whole to him was the terror of Dora, after 
what he heard her say, and when he saw the 
boldness of her actions. 

‘*You needed not that case to explain to you 
what you have often heard me say, that the wicked 
run when no man pursueth; and then see how the 
witch of Endor was more afraid than any of the 
company, when she saw the doings of the Lord. 
But tell us,’’ the Dominie asked, ‘‘ how that imp 
of Sathanas behaved? I mean Juggy the Hunch- 
back.”’ 

‘‘He seemed the only self-possessed mortal of 
them all. fe danced and leaped frantically, till 
he spied, after the smoke passed away, that the 
sacred chest was shattered into a thousand pieces, 
when he immediately, and in haste, crawled on 
his hands and knees around®the spot, calling out, 
‘Groote draak—great dragon—aude slang, old 
serpent, Duivel en Satanas, Fetish-gree-gree ;’ all 
in Dutch, English, and African mixed up, till at 
last, finding what he wanted, the snake, he held 
it in his hands, uttering some gibberish which he 
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intended for a lamentation. Finding that life 
was gone, and that there was nothing in the dead 
worm either for his fear or his love, he threw it 
on the ground, stamping on it with a revengeful 
look and loud curses, ending the tragedy with a 
fiendish laugh, which I, out of mischief, returned 
in the same tone. It was now that the imp 
showed signs of fear; for knowing within himself 
that this was not his own double, he fled as fast 
as his shuffling feet would allow him, throwing, 
as he passed the fire, a handful of the stuff into it 
which had caused the green flame and the pun- 
gent smell which had made us all sneeze. I left 
the mouth of the pit saying, I believe this is the 
devil’s snuff, and a proper place it is to expect to 
get it, for that is nothing else than the bottomless 
pit.’”’ 
CHAPTER X. THE PERILS OF A PILGRIMAGE. 

THE young Dutchman reached home that even- 
ing tired, and full of a thousand reflections all 
new to him, and he had already laid down a 
scheme for the next day, which, like many such 
pians, was to be upset before he fell asleep. 

He found the main room of the house filled 
with men, and all sitting in dense darkness. It 
was a secret conclave, such as Teunis had wit- 
nessed before, when some event of moment was 
expected. The men spoke in whispers, and had 
by this time nearly finished their discussion, and 
were about to take action. It appeared, from 
gathered conversation afterward, that the subject 
was of an offensive and also of a defensive char- 
acter. The Dominie, who was of a determined 
and hot temper in political things, took strong 
side against the Tories, no matter whether they 
were of the active or of the passive kind. He 
had of late forced some of his people to show 
their hands, and had threatened to bring them all 
out. To obtain ecclesiastical authority, and to 
bring the recusants and the lukewarm to their 
senses, was the object of a journey he had taken 
that very day to Sopus, where he was to meet his 
brother Dominies in their classis. To get the 
start of the reverend man, and prevent his severe 
discipline on his retin, which they of the king’s 
party were sure to receive in its utmost severity, 
was the intention of the present gathering. They 
had, after many a whiff and jabber, fixed upon 
their plan, and were waiting for volunteers who 
would carry it into execution. As none but the 





old men were admitted into the council, it was 
difficuit to see how their meeting could result in 
anything practically beneficial. The. seizing of 
the Dominie himself, along with the whole con- 
sistory, was a bold stroke for a few dull-headed 
men. But nothing short of this was their aim, 
and for this very purpose Brandt was called east 
after his raid on Wyoming. His scouts had given 
warning of his approach, so that ‘*now or never’ 
was the word. The chance was opportune, and 
yet there was a hesitation with some on conscien- 
tious grounds, and with others on superstition. 
There was a fear that the scheme would fall 
through for want of young men. The leader in 
their counsel saw the deficiency, and regretting 
it, had, with adroitness, brought in a fresh supply 
of the genuine Virginia tobacco, lighting his own 
pipe first, so that the nostrils of the company 
were soon regaled and demanded another pipe. 
It was while they smoked this, slowly, that sev- 
eral young men came in who had been sent for 
intentionally. Teunis entered along with them 
as of right. 

‘‘ Tee zal never get me nor myne sonne at trap- 
pin de Dominie, like as we do de great bieren in 
de pig-pen. He is de servant of de Lord for 
gooden.”’ 

‘¢There now,’’ said Tim Samp, ‘‘ Dick is giving 
us the Scripture about magistrates. Let us have 
it all through, and then we shall have the very au- 
thority we want. Let every soul be subject to the 
higher’’— 

‘*No more of dat, Tim; hev no I been in de 
consistory two yearen, ende vas no de Dominie 
above us alle? ende vas no I higher dan de jus- 
tice ?”’ 

‘* But, Dick, we are all King George’s men, 
and we are sworn to serve him before saving the 
Dominie, though his neck should stretch fog, it. 
He will not save ours. My mind is, send him and 
his consistory off to Niagara by Brandt, where 
they will learn him manners to the king, and cool 
his hot blood in that big water.”’ 

‘‘Our Dominie serven de Heere ov heeven, 
ende nae man may putten his hand upon his skin 
buldt en dey touchen mynne, sure as my name is 
Dick Burget.’’ 

This unexpected explosion, in one supposed to 
be completely on the true side, was received in 
silence, and was likely to break up the whole 
scheme unless some way could be made for getting 
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old Dick removed aside till the whole was acted 
out, which would begin a few days. Amidst the 
thick smoke little knots were consulting, with 
their heads turned in to one another like sheep in 
a hot day under a tree, concerning the best 
method of disposing of this new difficulty, when 
the matter was resumed by Dick Burget again, 
who was willing to sacrifice every one of the con- 
sistory but the Dominie. In this he found an 
ally in a neighbor whose terrors were more from 
the influence of priestly power than enlightened 
piety. 

‘¢T am wid Dick,’’ said Conrad Post; ‘‘ for de 
man wid dat tree-nooked hat can bring de thunder 
ande fire down on us.’’ 

‘Yaw, yaw, Conrad,’’ put in Dick; ‘‘ here 
again de Scripture zays, ‘Upon whomsoever it 
shall fall it shall grind him to powder.’ ”’ 

‘* Away with your nonsense,’’ said the man at 
the head of this movement, who was losing all 
patience ; ‘‘ do you think that if the Dominie were 
astone, he could fall on you and grind you to pow- 


der? He would prefer blowing you up. I have. 


a plan that will settle all trouble. Let us send 
Teunis Roe here off to Sopus, and hear how the 
Dominie speaks in the Classis about the discipline ; 
and if his tone be peace and moderation, I am for 
saving his black coat, and will stand by Dick here 
to the last. What say you?’’ 

To this all agreed at once, and before Teunis 
had time to object, he was inducted into the office 
of messenger or spy, as friends or enemies might 
judge of him and of his actions. With true 
Dutch caution, the young man went to bed con- 
fused in mind, yet feeling that the sun-light would 
enable him to determine his proper course, for as 
yet he still ranked with the men who were signal- 
ling to Brandt. 

In the morning, before sunrise, his father was 
at his door, rousing him and warning him of his 
ride. The young man himself felt the responsi- 
bility of the office imposed upon him, and in the 
wavering state of his mind, felt anything but at 
ease in the prospect of acting a double part. He 
lay a few moments reflecting on how he should 
act, when he remembered that Elsie whispered in 
his ear at parting: ‘‘ Be sure and tell the Dominie 
of the first signs of danger.’’ Her warm bréath 
seemed yet to blow on his cheek, as he leaped 
from his couch, saying, ‘‘ and now Providence has 
put that in my power.”’ 





When he descended from the chamber, he found 
that Dora had his breakfast laid out for him, to 
which she had added her choicest dishes. Evi- 
dently well pleased with something, her elfish son 
was receiving tit-bits aside at the jambs where he 
sat, swelling up and down as his chest fell or ex- 
panded. ‘Teunis, remembering the scene of last 
evening, eyed them askance, wondering in himself 
whether they were witches enough to know the 
cause of their late dispersion. They gave no sign, 
so he concluded to watch the current of events. 
His horse was ready for him at the leaping-on-log, 
held by his father, who stood beside a stranger, 
whose voice Teunis recognized to be the same as 
led the discussion of the previous evening. 

‘* You are sent, young man, on this duty because 
you can be trusted. All the instructions you 
require are to keep yourself as much hidden from 
Dominie Schuneman as you can, and bring a true 
report of his sayings back with you. Your reward 
is a captaincy in his Majesty’s service; a pros- 
perous journey.”’ 

The sun had but streaked the hills of Connecti- 
cut, and the horseman, gathering up his bridle, 
was fixing himself firmly in the saddle, when his 
mother’s voice called him to a corner, where she 
stood weeping. From her yesterday’s warning he 
comprehended the nature of her fears; and an- 
ticipating her, bent down his head, while she 
kissed him and blessed him, and he rode away 
through the dim woods. Near to him he heard 
a voice that spoke in the English tongue, in answer 
to one on the opposite side of the road, in Dutch. 
He slackened his pace to listen. Smiling, he 
soon discovered that Unga was attempting a trick 
upon him, which did not succeed. Fairly on his 
way, his good steed soon carried him into old 
Sopus, where, after stabling him, Teunis went 
straight to the court-house door, where a crowd 
of people was assembled. 

Determined to take no active part in anything, 
Teunis went among the men with eyes and ears 
open. They were of the class to which he him- 
self belonged, and notwithstanding that Sopus 
was so near to Kaaterskill Vlatts, there were but 
few whom he knew intimately, and these were 
the kind who possessed the pass-words and signs 
with which he was well acquainted. From even 
these, however, he was resolved to keep away at 
present. 

A debate was in progress to which the new- 





comer gave heed—the peculiar merits of several 
Dominies. It was Myer and Doll of Ulster against 
New York and Jersey, and the the world to boot 
—old Jacobus Elting, of Vlattbush, on the one 
side, and on the other a large broad Albanian, 
full wigged, dressed in smooth, brown coat, who 
was boasting over Doctor Dominie Westerloo, the 
chief of their Sanhedrim. 

‘‘No doubt of it,’’ was the slow retort of the 
other, ‘‘ after the new-fangled notions of the day ; 
but the man that tells his own consistory that 
their hearts are no whiter than their own niggers, 
would not be heard here in Sopus. You must be a 
mean fool to stand that; and then his advice to 
throw off all allegiance to the old mother of 
Amsterdam.”’ 

‘« There now, you have set your tongue a-going, 
and we will have the question of the day discussed 
before we go in-doors. Leave politics to the 
Provincial Congress, and let the doctrines of the 
Kerke be attended to, so that all be according to 
the canons.’’ This was spoken by a square-built 
man, of sedate appearance, whose presence was 
impressive, and well placed. He continued to 
say that ‘‘the rational and calm declaration of 
the altar, whence come the high obligations of 
practical righteousness, are more acceptable to the 
Maker than all the zeal and talk we have sometimes 
about things which human nature cannot stand.’’ 

‘“*A wee! A wee!’’ said another, ‘‘to hear such 
things said by men in the consistory—human 
nature never can never stand to hear the truth 
against itself.’’ 

‘¢ Never mind,”’ said Elder Van Vleck ; ‘“‘ after 
these troubles are past, all these things are to be 
settled by the Dominies themselves. Let us help 
them through with their quarrel this day, and we 
will let the next day take care of itself. There 
comes Colonel Haasbrouk and an Eastern stranger 
with him, if I may judge from his dress.’’ 

‘Yes, judging from. his dress; but when did a 
Connecticut man step like that, and keep his 
head so firm on his shoulders? As [I live,’’ 
Jan Freer, “he is as like the man that I took up 
to Van Lueguens as any man [ have seen since, 
and I have kad my eyes open all the time.’’ 

** Nonsense, Jan, the man coming is dressed in 
the colors of the Connecticut Rangers, and has 
a commission, as you may see from his buttons. 
There he is now handing his credentials to the 
colonel.”’ 





said. 
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‘*Tf I hear him speak I can tell; and it would 
be a good test to put him to, just to ask him to 
count over fifteen and saxpence, the dearest money 
ever I earned, since it cost me four weeks in the 
common jail of Sopus, for helping a spy. The 
more I look at him the surer I am. There he 
comes, and good Santa Claus, I shall watch him 
this day.”’ 

By this time, the two new-comers had arrived 
within earshot, and were engaged in earnest con- 
versation, which was held loud enough for all to 
hear. 

‘*T will tell you this, Captain Whittesley, that 
our minister, or Dominie, as we entitle him, is one 
of the best of men, and the bravest of soidiers.’’ 

** Colonel, in these days the qualities you give 
him are possessed also by our parsons in New 
England, but it seems to me that the learning 
needed in their holy calling cannot be ripe.” 
This was evidently said more for the purpose of 
keeping up the discourse, than out of any wish 
for an opinion; for all the time he either listened 
or spoke himself, he was glancing his sharp blue 
eye in all directions. © 

**I can only speak for our Dominie Doll, that 
he has been a most faithful student in ancient 
universities, and that he never fails to speak like 
a Boanerges. Lively in his spirits, he is ever on 


| the stretch for new fields of action; and now that 


the wave of war has reached its height, he rides 
on it as if it were his native element.”’ 

‘*And I suppose,’’ said thé captain, 
priest, like people.’’ 

Here Colonel Haasbrouk introduced his ac- 
quaintance by name, and as one of the aids of his 
Excellency, here on public business. 

The discourse took a new turn. The stranger, 
who was one of those easy moving men, who can 
turn the most trifling matter into food for dis- 
course, soon led off by referring to the gatherings 
he had seen of the militia on his way, and of the 
excellent appearance they made. 

**Yes,’’ said our Albany friend, ‘they are 
good enough for such a place as Sopus, or for 
such a county as Ulster, but they cannot compare 
with our men, nor with your men in the East.”’ 

This brought, as it was intended, a rejoinder 
from one of the Soposonians, who declared him- 
self ready with a ‘‘company of Ulster men to do 
what the Bunker Hill men did not do—keep the 
hill from the redcoats.’’ 
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“*Oh, yes,” said the bantering Albanian, ‘‘ they 
have hard heads, but soft places in them, that a 
ramrod would pass through without touching a 
letter of the alphabet.”’ 

The Ulster member, somewhat piqued, pulled 
out a roll on which were inscribed the names of a 
whole company, signed by themselves, and hand- 
ing it to the man called Captain Whittesley, 
asked him to say if ‘‘ that was the sign of igno- 
rance.”’ 

‘‘T declare,’ said the stranger, ‘‘this is all in 
good writing of-hand and few proxies. You must 
draw back your insinuation, friend, and it is well. 
Their courage will he tried if I am not mistaken. 
These granaries placed here, in case Schuyler 
should be forced to fall back to Watervliet, must 
be greatly needed.”’ 

While the stranger said this, he looked full in 
the face of Jan Freer, so piercingly that that wor- 
thy’s tongue failed him as he was about to ask 
him if he was not the man who sailed up to Sau- 
gerties with him in the middle of the night, three 
months since. But by the time the courage of 
Jan had returned, the conversation had taken an 
interesting turn. 

‘‘Do you apprehend,”’ said Colonel Haasbrouk, 
“that the enemy may pay usa visit on his way 
up; I find on my dispatches, Aaste.’’ 

‘¢ There are many rumors abroad,’’ was the 
reply, given too loosely for an orderly, ‘‘ that the 
enemy has several points of attack in his mind. 
The chief object is to form a junction with the 
north; but General Vaughan is one of those sol- 
diers who love to take responsibility, and may be 
tempted out of his way from the mere love of ad- 
venture. A little sport with him is a great thing; 
and as the Provincial Congress now sitting here 
would afford him such an opportunity, it seems 
unlikely that he could resist the jest. Do you 
suppose that your Congress would sit on were he 
to land his men and a couple of guns?” 

‘‘What if he does see them running off? My 
men will be found here at their post,’’ said the 
colonel; ‘‘and we hope to do our duty as good 
citizens and soldiers. The country will be here, 
though Van Cortlandt and his Congress do run, 
which I am sure they never will.’’ 

‘* Nor will the Classis run,’’ said an old man in 
a clay-colored coat, which had seen some wear 
and tear, but was still becoming to the wearer. 
‘The Dominies will be put to their trumps, and 
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I will venture my word for at least one-half of 
them. Dominie Doll at the head of the good and 
true, and there are Dominies Dirck and Schune- 
man, of the Kaatskills.’’ 

** How does it happen, my good sir, that you 
have two Congresses sitting in this old town of 
yours—an ecclesiastical and a political? Surely you 
have not thought on uniting Church and State, 
as in the old time?’’ The New Englander sneered 
a little as he said these words, as if he meant to 
say: ‘* You are behind the age.’’ 

‘‘We Hollanders,” said Haasbrouk, ‘‘ have 
skulls that are not so easily penetrated as a pump- 
kin’’—here the colonel cast a side glance at his 
guest—‘‘ and consequently we neither give up our 
cherished notions so readily, nor receive new ones 
so easily, as you Eastern folks can.’’ 

‘Ha! ha! excellent, my dear sir; the inference 
you draw then is, that our Yankee heads are soft. 
Ha! ha! That is good. Weareeven. But tell 
me what is all this commotion among your clergy ? 
In every tavern and farmer’s kitchen I could hear 
of nothing but the coetus and conferentia. Greek 
to me, indeed. Are these the passwords of a 
secret society ?”’ 

** The words have a meaning to the men who use 
them, but, so far as I know, they who make the 
most use of them are neither better men nor better 
soldiers. A meaningless jargon. I pray the Lord 
to send us a real enemy, so that our pastors may 
become united about something. If Vaughan 
does nothing else, he may do that, and to some 
purpose. I see that my words are giving offence 
to my friend here.’’ 

Things were taking too warm a turn, when the 
stranger adroitly proposed judging for himself by 
the assemblies called together. He did this with 
so much grace and dignity that he won the favor- 
able opinion of all except the cautious and the 
experienced in men and things. It was evident 
that Jan Freer had not laid aside his suspicions ; 
and notwithstanding that Colonel Haasbrouk had 
carefully perused his commission, a lurking doubt 
still lingered in his mind every time he looked at 
the stranger’s face and heard his voice. 

Strange as it may sound, our young friend, 
Teunis Roe, was one of the few who suspected the 
pretensions of the man called Whittesley ; standing 
back in the crowd, he had time to observe all his 
motions and listen to his voice, and though the 
Kaatsberg youth had not exchanged a word with 
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any one there, he felt sure that he had seen this | 
man before in a different character than he now | 
assumed. His acquaintance with the underwork- 

ings of society gave him opportunities of seeing | 
much that durst not be spoken on the housetops. 

The man became a new object of interest to him, 

and for the moment he almost forgot the errand 

which had brought him hither. 

To that he was soon recalled by one of the ven- 
erable men who was there offering his services to 
the stranger as his guide into the church where 
the reverend pastors were to meet, having adjour- 
ned since the last evening for the purpose of 
discussing the very point that Teunis was sent to 
hear and report upon. 

The feeling of suspicion which was awakened 
in the minds of a few at the first, fell upon a 
larger number by degrees, until it spread among 
the more intelligent, so that by the time the 
Classis met for business there were no lack of 
watchers upon the stranger’s steps. His move- 
ments were not the least impeded by those nods 
and winks which were interchanged by the com- | 
pany, but they rather seemed to give him dignity 
of look and a defiance of danger which held every 
one in check. As his eye ran over the faces of 
the crowd, it fixed a moment longer on Teunis 
than he was able to bear comfortably. It was 
evident that, whoever he was, he recognized in 
the Kaatskillian’s countenance something of an 
interesting nature to him, which he would have 
inquired after in another and quieter place. 

At this time the signal for meeting was given, 
and, wending toward the temple of God, were | 
seen the venerable men, whose life was one of | 
self-denial and of honor. Their steadfast look | 
and stately steppings impressed the spectators with 
awe, making even the frivolous Jan Freer to speak | 
under his breath as they went past. 

‘* Now, Captain Whittesley,’’ said Elder Swart, | 





under whose care the stranger had been put, ‘let 
us go, since you wish to compare our Dominies 
with yours in the East. They say that you are 
greatly indebted to them for that spirit which the 
Yankees show in the good cause.”’ 

‘* It is true, sir, that I have heard many a rous- 
ing discourse from them upon the rights of man, 
and the obligations of kings being nursing fathers 
to the Church instead of dashing her children 
against the stones; but a coward may be in a 
black coat as well as a blue.”’ 

** And a hero in bands as well as wearing a sash 
at his side,’’ was Swart’s quick retort, which 
brought the blood slightly to the cheek of the 
New Englander, who parried the thrust gracefully 
by saying: ‘‘ It requires all the manly qualities of 
our common nature to gain the crown of honor or 
the crown of glory.”’ 

The assemblage soon dispersed, and as the form 
of the last Dominie in the procession disappeared 
within the church, Teunis determined to hear and 
see all he could ; but his first object was to obtain 
a private interview with Dominie Schuneman, and 
fulfill his promise of warning. 

Colonel Haasbrouk called an officer to him, 
when he saw no one watching near, and said in 
a low voice: ‘‘See that you follow that new 
comer everywhere through the whole day, and 
into every place. See that he leaves not till he 
has my pass.”’ 

‘*Colonel,’’ said the astonished officer, ‘‘he 
holds a permit from headquarters, and how could 
that have been obtained unless he be true and on 
the right side ?’’ 

‘Tt matters not,’’ said the Colonel; ‘‘if he 
has not worn a red coat in the regulars, I never 
saw a man step so like one in my life. Had he 
said, I am a deserter and on your side, I could 
have believed him sooner than his mimicking the 
Yankee.”’ 
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By Rosa NoucHETTE Carey, 
Author of “Nellie’s Memories,” “ Wee Wifie,’ “Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” and “Robert Ord’s Atonement.” 


CHAPTER XV. BEATRIX ARRIVES AT INGLESIDE. 
THE next few weeks passed happily enough. 
Dym no longer complained of the dullness of 

Ingleside ; the squire’s gun might be heard from 

morning till evening in the high lands behind the 

Great House, and the voices of the béaters as they 

struggled through the covers below. Kelpie ac- 

companied his master; Humphrey lingered in 
vain beside the trysting stile. Dym had not 
ceased her visits to Woodside, but she preferred 
taking the lower road. Very often a tall figure 
that she knew was not Mr. Nethecote’s came 
bursting through the dead bracken, and vaulted 
lightly over the five-barred gate. How Dym’s 
foolish little heart would beat as the slouching 
felt hat and brown beard came in sight! Whata 
king he looked striding through the dim aisles of 
the wood! Guy had the trick of holding himself 
grandly ; some men, ennobled by nature, carry 
their heads as though they wore a crown. Guy 

Chichester was one of these. ‘‘ Where are you 

going ?—you look like a gray little sister of charity 

in that cloak,’’ he would call out. Dym had a 

better companion than Humphrey for her home- 

ward walk then. 

The squire had resumed his old sociable habits, 
and every man, woman, and child about the place 
basked gladly in his sunny moods again. Mrs. 
Chichester had recovered her cheerfulness; the 
evenings hours flew by. Dym seldom read now. 
When the lamps were lighted Guy would come in 
and harangue them from the rug for hours, or at 
his mother’s request place himself at the grand 
piano, and after preluding idly with one hand, 
burst forth with his glorious voice in chant or 
song. Dym learnt to accompany him, and after 
her first trial he made her sing with him, or 
practice the glees and choruses he was preparing 
for a grand musical entertainment to be given in 
his cousin’s honor. 

For as*‘Dym phrased it in her letter to Will, 
“the Great House was to be delivered into the 
hands of the Philistines.’’ 

Beatrix was coming to Ingleside. 

Poor Dym, her heart sank as the squire talked 





over arrangements with his mother. Mrs. Delaire 
had fixed the latter part of January for her promised 
visit. She and her husband had just returned 
from Nice, and Beatrix had determined that her 
first London season as a married woman should be 
inaugurated by a series of visits, commencing with 
Ingleside ; Mrs. Tressilian and Edith were to join 
the party. Charlie Tressilian could not get leave 
of absence, but Guy had asked some friends of his 
mother’s, Colonel and Mrs. Lintot, with their 
son, just called to the bar and in ill health from 
over study, and a ward of Colonel Lintot’s—a 
Miss Beauchamp, popularly reported to be an 
heiress. 

Ingleside would be occupied from garret to 
basement. While Mrs. Chichester gave orders 
about the white-room, the damask-room, the red- 
room, and the oriel chamber, or consulted with 
her housekeeper as to the proper lodgment of Mrs, 
Delaire’s, Mrs. Tressilian’s and Miss Beauchamp’s 
maids, Guy summoned his head keeper and 
counted probable head of game, and sent invita- 
tions out to the neighboring gentry for shooting 
parties, breakfasts, and luncheons ad “bitum. 
There was to be a state-dinner party, which would 
include the grandees of Birstwith and Ripley, and 
a musical entertainment which should be more 
general. By degrees this swelled intu a dancing 
party, then into a ball. Dym wrote out the 
invitations, and then went with Mrs. Chichester 
to order a fitting dress for the occasion. 

Mrs. Chichester had not forgotten her young 
dependent’s comfort ; a small room on the second 
story was fitted up for her and Edith; Mrs. Chi- 
chester had got rid of the obnoxious Mrs. Vivian 
by promising that Miss Elliott should resume her 
former charge for the time. Dym looked grateful 
when she heard of this arrangement. She felt she 
would be lost amongst the gay crowd below, she 
argued a little pitifully when the squire gave his 
orders that she was to accompany Edith every 
evening to the drawing-room ; ‘* no one will care 
to see me, and I shall only feel shy and uncomfor- 
table,’’ she pleaded with a shrinking memory of 
Beatrix and her cold gray eyes ; the near approach 
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of her enemy saddened and oppressed her; ‘¢ all 
my goodness will go when I hear her voice,”’ 
thought the poor child to herself. 

But the squire only laughed away her objections ; 
while Mrs, Chichester, under the vague idea that 
her scruples arose in some degree from her ward- 
robe, procured her a pretty evening silk in addi- 
tion to her white muslin. ‘‘ She will not feel so 
unlike any one else ; and there is the dinner party 
and the evening at the vicarage,’’ she said, as 
though in apology for her extravagance. Dym 
gave an exclamation of delight when she saw Mrs. 
Chichester’s choice, the very maize that the Harro- 
gate shopman had selected as Dym’scolor.. ‘* You 
are spoiling me dreadfully,’’ she cried, kissing her 
hand with a pretty mixture of affection and grati- 
tude. She laid away the shimmering fold of silk 
with a curious wonder of what Will would think 
of her in such a dress, and then with renewed 
courage peeped at the several rooms as she passed. 

It was early afternoon, but bright fires already 
burnt in expectation of the various arrivals. Dym 
lingered longest in the dressing-room attached to 
the oriel chamber, where Edith was to sleep, but 
she passed the damask-room with a sort of shudder. 
‘IT wonder why some people are a kind of moral 
east wind to one,’’ she said to herself with a little 
shiver. 

Guy Chichester in his black velvet coat passed 
her in the lobby with a nod and smile. ‘‘ There 
is the wagonette coming back from the station— 
the gentlemen are walking up, I hear. Just tell 
my mother our guests have arrived ; she is in her 
room, I believe.’’ 

Dym peeped through the oaken balustrade, much 
as she had done at Lansdowne House; she could 
just catch a glimpse of Mrs. Tressilian’s velvet 
and sable, and a hat with a long ostrich plume, 
that could belong to no other than Beatrix. 

‘*Mother, you must come and welcome the 
bride,’’ called out the squire in cheery tones; 
** what have you done with Frank, Trichy.”’ 

‘«He is walking up with the others,’’ returned 
young Mrs. Delaire composedly; ‘it was all Col- 
onel Lintot’s fault, he would have it that there 
was no room in the wagonette. Do you know, 
Guy, Ingleside looks smaller to me than it used 
in the old days. I could not understand Ade- 
laide’s fever of admiration as we drove up.’’ 

‘*Mrs. Delaire has such grand notions,’’ re- 
turned a pleasant, laughing voice, evidently Miss 
Beauchamp’s. 





‘*She has come home fresh from Italian pal- 
aces,’’ replied her cousin good naturedly. ‘* Well, 
what did you think of Rome, Trichy ?’’ 

**QOverrated as usual. Frank was enthusiastic 
enough for both—he hired a carriage and cicerone 
for three days. I never was more tired in my 
life—I was thankful when we got to Nice. What 
do you say, child?’’ freeing her mantle impa- 
tiently from Edith’s grasp; ‘‘ where is Miss Elli- 
ott? How should I know?’’ with the haughty 
turn of the head Dym remembered so well. 

They were still standing in the little corridor ; 
the others had passed on into the dining-room. 
Mr. Chichester stooped and whispered a word 
into the child’s ear, and she flew up stairs so 
quickly that Miss Elliott had sgarcely time to rise 
from her stooping posture before she found her- 
self clasped in her little pupil’s arms. 

Edith’s ecstasies lasted till tea-time. She was 
overjoyed at seeing her governess again, and 
delighted with everything—with her little bed, 
with the rose-colored curtains, and especially with 
the tiny snuggery that Mrs. Chichester had fitted 
up so pretiily. Before Dym knew what she was 
about she had dragged up her brother-in-law to 
look at it. 

Colonel Delaire was very good-natured. He 
looked at everything Edith pointed out, and ad- 
mired the view extremely. He was evidently 
surprised to recognize an old acquaintance in 
Miss Elliott, though he was far too well bred to 
show it. At the child’s request he partook of a 
cup of tea, though he put it down rather hastily 
when he heard Beatrix’s voice in the corridor 
below. 

‘*T asked Trichy to come up, but she said she 
was too tired. She has been around to the stables 
though with cousin Guy,”’ blurted out Edith in 
her usual thoughtless fashion. 

Dym was sorry for the child’s frankness when 
she saw Colonel Delaire bite his lip with an 
annoyed air. Edith crept on to her governess’s | 
lap when he had not gone, and shook her fair 
hair affectionately over her shoulder. 

‘*Trichy was so cross when I asked her, and 
that made Frank come up instead. Don’t you 
like Frank? he is always telling Trichy that she 
ought to be kinder to me. They had a quarrel 
once when Trichy behaved badly to mamma.”’ 

Dym tried to hush the child’s confidence, but 
she could not help thinking over her words. 
There was a careworn look on Colonel Delaire’s 
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handsome face, as though matrimony had not 
perfectly agreed with him, and a restless, anxious 
expression in his blue eyes, when they rested on 
his beautiful wife, that told volumes. 

Dym was in nervous trepidation at the thought 
of the evening ; she deferred her entrance into the 
drawing-room so long that the ladies had already 
left the dining-room, and were gathered around 
the fire. Dym was stealing away into a corner by 
herself, but Mrs. Chichester took her hand kindly 
and drew her into the circle. Mrs. Lintot and 
Miss Beauchamp both addressed her pleasantly ; 
but Beatrix, who was standing somewhat apart 
from the others, only raised her eyes for a second 
and bowed coldly. 

In spite of her dislike Dym could not refuse a 
tribute to her loveliness. Mrs. Delaire looked 
even more beautiful than Beatrix Tressilian had 
done. She wasa little paler; and to a close ob- 
server there was still the same dissatisfied expres- 
sion and a quick lowering of the white brows when 
anything displeased her; but her beauty was mag- 
nificent ; and though it needed nothing to set it 
off, she wore her white dress without jewel or or- 
nament of any kind save the rich lace that 
adorned it. 

She drew aside with a scornful air when Mrs. 
Tressilian beckoned Dym to a seat beside her. 
Dym, who was strangely ill at ease in her pre- 
sence, was glad when the gentlemen came in, and 
she was at liberty to move to a distant table, where 
she turned over engravings with Edith or watched 
the various groups. 

Colonel Lintot had a red face and a white mus- 
tache, and was a far more soldierly-looking man 
than Colonel Delaire. His wife was a brisk, cheer- 
ful little woman, prematurely faded by Indian 
suns, and looking far older than her husband. 
Their son was very unlike either—he was a tall, 
gentlemanly man; but an habitual stoop and a 
habit of wearing an eye-glass spoilt him. 

Miss Beauchamp, who accompanied them, was 
very young, and not at all good-looking ; but her 
sweet, retiring manners charmed Dym from the 
first. In spite of her wealth and the grand es- 
tate in Wales that the Linots were always talking 
about, she was very unaffected and natural, dressed 
simply, and seemed to study others’ wishes before 
her own. 

In Beatrix’s presence she drooped a little. A 
sort of subdued sadness that will sometimes come 





over a plain woman in the presence of striking 
beauty was discernible in her manner. Dym 
ceased to wonder over it; her shrewd eyes soon 
guessed the young lady’s secret. Adelaide Beau- 
champ’s mild blue eyes grew pathetic and then 
suffused with tears as eyening after evening George 
Lintot lingered by Beatrix’s side, as though fasci- 
nated in spite of himself. 

If Beatrix guessed her pain she never spared 
her. She ruled over her cousin’s drawing-room 
most despotically, to his infinite amusement. It 
was not his way to pay court to any woman; but 
he was very indulgent to her caprices, and treated 
her with frank kindness—contriving little plans for 
her diversions, and installing himself as her cava- 
lier on all occasions of ceremony. 

Poor Dym that first evening would have been 
very dull but for Miss Beauchamp’s kindness. 
Night after night she crept away to her distant 
corner, in spite of Mrs. Chichester’s solicitations, 
fearing lest her presence should provoke a fresh 
sneer from Beatrix. ° 

Beatrix was not actively unkind. She left Miss 
Elliott alone for the most part, but there was a 
suppressed scorn in her manner when she addressed 
her that aroused all the old bad feelings. While 
the other ladies took Mrs. Chichester’s cue, and 
treated her with marked kindness, Beatrix would 
give her trifling commissions, not always civilly, 
in a way that brought her dependent position 
more prominently into notice. 

‘* Had you not better ring for Randall ?’’ Mr. 
Chichester said once in a tone of reproof when 
Beatrix had hunted Dym out from a distant 
corner to fetch her some article she had mislaid. 
Dym, who never dared to rebel in his presence, 
brought it with heightened color and laid it down. 

Beatrix said not a word of thanks, and as though 
to punish her for her incivility her cousin left her 
side abruptly and went to the other end of the 
room. ‘There was certainly a little malice in Bea- 
trix’s treatment of Dym. She had always tho- 
roughly disliked her; but Guy’s chivalrous defence 
had deepened this into an active enmity. Beatrix 
had never forgiven her cousin for taking Miss El- 
liott to Ingleside ; she had not forgotten his warm 
speeches on her behalf, and the anger with which 
he had rebuked her. He had parted from her with 
bitter words on both sides, and Beatrix was not 
likely to forgive the innocent cause of it all. 
Dym’s presence at Ingleside was an affront to her 
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—nay more, aconstant reproach ; and her haughty 
nature could not brook it quietly. Dym’s pride 
often writhed under a covert sarcasm or a cutting 
speech that she alone understood. The squire was 
not always there to defend her. In his absence 
Beatrix often contrived to make herself very disa- 
greeable. Neither Guy nor his mother guessed 
the misery those days were to Dym. True to.her 
motto, Dym scorned to complain, but she endured 
as badly as possible. 

Men cannot understand this petty spite of 
women, for, with shame be it said, it is purely and 
entirely feminine. If Mr. Chichester had wit- 
nessed it all he would have understood it as little 
as later on he did Dym himself. 

Whether purposely or not, he certainly took 
very little notice of his protégé at this time. Dym 
often went to bed weary and dispirited, to cry 
over her lost happiness, as she called it. ‘* You 
are so /viste, as Mrs. Vivian calls it,’’ Edith said 
to her one day. Edith scarcely recognized her 
light-hearted governess sometimes. 

Ah, this sadness! it is a traitor in the citadel of 
the heart; it sits brooding over fancied ruins, 
while the enemy is taking the outworks. ‘‘ Above 
all, beware of sadness,’’ says an old father of the 
faith ; and indeed despondency helps no one. 

Dym’s outworks were unguarded. While she 
indulged in discontented or envious thought, she 
grew less watchful, and alas! less prayerful, over 
her words and acts; sometimes her abruptness 
startled Mrs. Chichester, and called forth a few 
chiding words. Dym was in no mood for reproof. 
Instead of waxing gentle, she relapsed into moo- 
diness. The charge of her little pupil became a 
weariness instead of a pleasure; it hindered her 
visits to Woodside, which would have done her 
good. Sometimes when she and Edith took their 
walk, they would hear the voices of the shooting 
party; when the weather was mild the ladies 
would carry out their luncheon; Dym caught a 
glimpse of them once. Guy was sitting under a 
hedge laughing and talking with Frank Delaire, 
and Beatrix was leaning against the fence holding 
her cousin’s gun. She had her green dress looped 
up picturesquely,and one of the sportsmen’s bags 
slung across her shoulder. ‘‘ You would do for 
Maid Marion, Trichy,’’ Dym heard Mr. Chiches- 
ter say. She turned away with an envious sigh as 
they plodded on through the rutty lane. 

It was the evening of the ball; five o’clock tea 





was over, and most of the-party had dispersed to 
prepare themselves for the evening ; all but Dym, 
who always presided at this meal, and was waiting 
for Mr. Chichester and Mrs. Delaire, who was 
trying to finish a novel by the firelight. 

‘¢ You will be late for dinner, Beatrix,’’ remon- 
strated her husband as he left the room ; but Bea- 
trix only shook her fair head pettishly, and read on. 

Dym sat listlessly watching the shadows and the 
play of the firelight on the walls, till the squire 
came in, bringing a rush of cold air with him. 

‘‘What, Trichy, not dressing? I warned every 
one to be in time; to-night dinner waits for no 
man.”’ : 

Beatrix shut up her book with a light laugh. 

‘* Very well, most potent cousin ;’’ and as Guy 
brought his teacup to the rug with a sociable air, 
** Well, what have you been doing with yourself 
this afternoon ?”’ 

** Ask Mahomet.”’ 

‘*What, have you been riding ?”’ 

** Cela va sans dire.’’ 

‘*O Guy, and never to ask me to join you!” 

‘<T thought Frank wanted you.”’ 

Beatrix made a gesture of itnpatience. ‘‘ Frank 
is always wanting me. I never thought one’s hus- 
band would bore one so. Frank never seems able 
to write a letter now without my dictatiun.’’ 

*“‘ He shows he knows howto value a clever wife.” 

‘*Guy, when you pay compliments I always 
know you are in a good humor.” 

‘‘Solam. Trichy, I’ve got a surprise for you. 
Guess who his coming this evening.’’ 

Beatrix’s eyes questioned her cousin’s face 
closely before she answered. Guy’s eyes were 
bright and dark ; his whole mien was joyous. 

‘* As though I need to guess,”’ returned Beatrix 
a little contemptuously ; her manner had changed. 

‘*O wise young judge—a second Daniel come to 
judgment! So you knew it was Miss Nethecote?”’ 

‘© Of course,” spoken calmly, but with a slight 
frown, and as though the subject did not interest 
her. She redpened her book. 

Mr. Chichester looked a little disappointed at 
the reception of his news, and after lingering for 
a minute or two, left the room rather hurriedly. 

When he was gone, Beatrix laid down her book 
again, and leaning her chin on her hand sat for a 
little while lost in thought. Dym, who was tired 
of her position, ventured to remind her that the 
second bell would soon ring. 
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“T am “afraid you will be very pon Mrs, De- rr 
laire.’ | 
‘‘ What if I be?’’ was the haughty answer ; but 
she rose notwithstanding, and then, as though a 

sudden thought struck her: 

‘* Miss Elliott, do you know when Miss Nethe- 
cote returned ?”’ 

‘*T was not aware till this moment that she had 
returned,’’ answered Dym, with perfect truth. 

‘Oh, perhaps you are not acquainted with her.’’ 

‘*On the contrary, we are very good friends,”’ 
returned Dym, rather abruptly; ‘‘ but I have not | 
seen her brother for some days.”’ 

‘«What, you know him too? a pretty fair | 
specimen of a rustic farmer, is he not? I suppose,” 
turning her long neck aside and speaking care- | 
lessly, ‘‘ that she is still as handsome as ever ?”’ 

‘‘ Handsome is not the word,’ was the brief | 
answer. 

**Indeed !”’ looking at her now in surprise ; 
‘and what would you call her, Miss Elliott ?”’ 

‘*T should call her beautiful. I have never 
seen a face like Miss Nethecote’s—never,’’ re- 
turned Dym, with sudden effusion. 

**You have such a large experience, have you 
not ?’’ spoken with Beatrix’s old disdain ; but she 
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was evidently vexed and startled by Dym’s earnest- . 
ness. 

Dym was not likely to abate her enthusiasm on 
that score. 

‘« And she is as good as she is beautiful; I know 
Mr. Chichester thinks so.”’ 

Dym never knew why she made this rash speech, 
she said it thoughtlessly, and without attaching 
much importance to her words. 

‘‘What do you know about Mr. Chichester’s 
likes and dislikes !’’ returned Beatrix, in an irritated 
manner; ‘‘do you think such observations are 


| fitting in your position? Take care what you are 


about, Miss Elliott. 
word on this subject.”’ 
‘*T—what have I said?’’ stammered Dym. 


My cousin will not brook a 


| ** Every one praises Miss Nethecote ; it cannot be 


any harm to say she is good.’’ Then, as though 
rebelling against Beatrix’s harsh manner, ‘‘ And 
she is goodness itself.’’ 

A sudden passion whitened Beatrix’s fair face— 
a sort of spasm crossed it. 

‘*Good !’’ with a little laugh, as she turned to 
leave the room. ‘‘ Ay, if it be good to be the 
curse of Guy Chichester’s life, as that woman has 
been his curse, and will be till he dies.’’ 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S CENTENNIAL HYMN. 


THE following Hymn by Oliver Wendell Holmes, written 
for the grand Centennial Celebration in Philadelphia, and 
sung thereat by a chorus of nearly twelve hundred voices, 
formed one of the most delightful portions of the ceremo- 
nies. The Hymn is a gem in itself, the air of Keller’s 
Hymn to which it was sung is peculiarly sweet and im- 
pressive, and the manner of singing was grand. We give 
the Hymn, believing it is eminently worthy of a place in the 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL MONTHLY, and regret that we can- 
not give the music or convey any idea of the singing. 


“Welcome to All Nations.” 
I. 
Bright on the banners of lily and rose, 
Lo, the last sun of the century sets! 
Wreathe the black cannon that scowled on our foes; 
All but her friendship the nation forgets ! 
All but her friends and their welcome forgets! 
These are around her, but where are her foes? 
Lo, while the sun of the century sets, 
Peace with her garlands of lily and rose! 








Il, 
Welcome! a shout like the war trumpet’s swell 
Wakes the wild echoes that slumber around! 
Welcome! it quivers from Liberty’s bell; 
Welcome! the walls of her temple resound! | 
Hark! the gray walls of her temple resound! 
Fade the far voices o’er river and dell; 
Welcome! still whisper the echoes around; 
Welcome! still trembles on Liberty’s bell! 


TTI, 
Thrones of the continents! Isles of the sea! 
Yours are the garlands of peace we entwine! 
Welcome once more to the land of the free, 
Shadowed alike by the palm and the pine! 
Softly they murmur, the palm and the pine, 
“ Hushed is our strife in the land of the free.” 
Over your children their branches entwine, 
Thrones of the continents! Isles of the sea! 
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A FORSAKEN GARDEN. 


By A. C. SwINBURNE. 


IN a coign of the cliff between lowland and highland, 
At the sea-down’s edge between windward and lee, 
Walled round with rocks as an inland island, 
The ghost of a garden fronts the sea. 
A girdle of brushwood and thorn encloses 
The steep square slope of the bottomless bed 
Where the weeds that grew green from the graves of its roses 
Now lie dead. 


The fields fall southwerd, abrupt and broken, 
To the low last edge of the long lone land. 
If a step should sound or a word be spoken, 
Would a ghost not rise at the strange guest’s hand? 
So long have the gray bare walks lain guestless, 
Through branches and briers if a man make way, 
He shall find no life but the sea-wind’s, restless 
Night and day. 


The dense hard passage is blind and stifled 
That crawls by a track none turn to climb 
To the strait waste place that the years have rifled 
Of all but the thorns that are touched not of time. 
The thorns he spares when the rose is taken; 
The rocks are left when he wastes the plain. 
The wind that wanders, the weeds wind-shaken, 
These remain. 


Not a flower to be prest of the foot that falls not ; 
As the heart of a dead man the seed-plots are dry; 
From the thicket of thorns whence the nightingale calls not, 
Could she call, there were never a rose to reply. 
Over the meadows that blossom and wither 
Rings but the note of a sea-bird’s song; 
Only the sun and the rain come hither 
All year long. 


The sun burns sere and the rain dishevels 
One gaunt bleak blossom of scentless breath. 
Only the wind here hovers and revels 
In a round where life seems barren as death. 
Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping, 
Haply, of lovers none ever will know, 
Whose eyes went seaward a hundred sleeping 
Years ago. 





Heart handfast in heart as they stood, ‘ Look thither,” 
Did he whisper? ‘Look forth from the flowers to the sea; 

For the foam-flowers endure when the rose-blossoms wither, 
And men that love lightly may die—but we ?” 

And the same wind sang and the same waves 1 !)itened, 
And or ever the garden’s last petals were shed, 

In the lips that had whispered, the eyes that had lightened, 

Love was dead. 


Or they loved their life through, and then went whither ? 
And were one to the end—but what end who knows ? 
Love deep as the sea as a rose must wither, 
As the rose-red seaweed that mocks the rose. 
Shall the dead take thought for the dead to love them ? 
What love was ever as deep as a grave? 
They are loveless now as the grass above them 
Or the wave. 


All are at one now, roses and lovers, 

Not known of the cliffs and the fields and the sea. 
Not a breath of the time that has been hovers 

In the air now soft with a summer to be. 

Not a breath shall there sweeten the seasons hereafter 
Of the flowers or the lovers that laugh now or weep, 
When as they that are free now of weeping and laughter 

We shall sleep. 


Here death may deal not again forever; 
Here change may come not till all change end. 
From the graves they have made they shall rise up never, 
Who have left nought living to ravage and rend. 
Earth, stones, and thorns of the wild ground growing, 
While the sun and the rain live, these shall be ; 
Till a last wind’s breath upon all these blowing 
Roll the sea. 


Till the slow sea rise and the sheer cliff crumble, 
Till terrace and meadow the deep gulfs drink, 
Till the strength of the waves of the high tides humble 
The fields that lessen, the rocks that shrink, 
Here now in his triumph where all things falter, 
Stretched out on the spoils that his own hand spread, 
As a god self-slain on his own strange altar, 
Death lies dead. 
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The Field of Brandywine.—In an article under this 
caption in the August number of the MONTHLY, a circum- 
stantial account is given of the fall of a descendant of the 
House of Northumberland, in the battle of Brandywine. 

This romantic Percy story, though given by Watson in his 


| 


clad in woolen garments and found themselves associated 


| with Americans dressed in part at least in buckskin—for 


breeches of that commodity were almost universally worn at 


| that period—the term then originated, the English officers 


“ Annals,” and poetically noticed by T. Buchanan Read, | 


and which we see occasionally quoted as history, as in the 
article referred to, is now, I believe, generally regarded as 
without foundation. We have, so far as I am aware, no 
reliable evidence of its truth. 
spicuous rank, in either army, were slain in the battle of 
Brandywine; and if it were true that a “ Percy of Northum- 
berland”’ had fallen there, General Howe assuredly was not 
the person to ignore the death of a companion-in-arms, who 
could trace his family name back to the days of Chevy 
Chase. The late Dr. William Darlington, who gave much 
attention to the subject of this battle, regarded this story as 
unquestionably a myth. 


Hugh, Earl Percy, afterwards second Duke of North-| 


umberland, was in this country in the early days of the 
Revolution, and commanded some forces at the battle of 
Lexington, and was afterwards engaged in the reduction of 
Fort Washington, but he left America previous to the battle 
of Brandywine, and died in England on the Ioth of July, 
1817, at the age of seventy-four ycars. 

The article referred to speaks of the Percy who fell at 
Brandywine as a younger man than this Lord Percy, and 
if the events narrated actually occurred it is important to 
the truth of history that the fact should be established, and 
Ishould be pleased to learn on what evidence the account 
given is based. J. SMITH FuTuey. 


“Buckskins.””—In the August (1876) number of Port- 
TER’s AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, appears the fol- 
lowing query: ‘ BuckKsKINs.— Will some one of the 
MONTHLY’s correspondents give an account of the use of 
the term, ‘ Buckskins,’ as applied to the early settlers of this 
country—Webster applies it to the American soldiers in the 
Revolution, but I have known it applied to parties who 
emigrated to North Carolina as early as 1745.” 

Having heard this word familiarly used among Revolu- 
tionary men, in the absence of any positive testimony relating 
to the first use of the term, I have come to the conclusion 
that it originated during some of the wars with the Canadian 
French, in the early part of the last century, when colonial 
troops were a prominent feature of the armies assembled in 
the colonies of New England and New York, in their 
struggles to break up the French dominion in Canada. 

It is a well known fact that from the first planting of 


colonists in this country, they began to wear clothing made | 
They at first obtained them from the | 


of dressed deerskins. 
Indians, who in the winter made great use of them; and 
afterwards they learned to dress them for themselves. I 
suppose that when military commanders came from England 


calling their American allies Buchskins. 
We are told in history that when General Braddock was 


| on his way to Fort Du Quesne, accompanied by Virginia 


troops under Colonel Washington, the latter officer, familiar 


| with the Indian mode of warfare, offered some advice about 


Very few officers of con- | 


the manner of advancing into their territory, and was met 


| by the bluff reproof from that vain man: ‘ That those were 





pretty times, when a young Buckskin should attempt to 
teach an English general how to fight!” He was “ wise in 
his own conceit,” and his temerity and folly soon cost him 
his life. I think there can be no doubt but what the term 
criginated as I have hinted, the English officers applying 
the term in derision of the wardrobe of their American 
cousins. Deerskin was not so universally worn by the 
American soldiers in the War of the American Revolution 
as it was in the French wars which preceded it, as the 
domestic loom for wool and linen had found its way, by that 
period, into many American homes, J. R. Stvs. 


Penn’s Treaty Tree.—I am old enough to remember 
that portion of the treaty tree which was in existence in or 
about the year 1815. It was about twenty feet above the 
surface of the ground, and sloped towards the street. 

Proceedings were commenced about twenty-two years ago, 
to have part of the ground around the contemptible little 
monument erected into a public square. ‘The late St. George 
Tucker Campbell, Esq., conducted the proceedings, and a 
jury was empanelled to settle the value of the property about 
to be taken by the county. As I held amortgage on the ground 
as trustee, I attended some meetings of the jury, but the pro- 
ceeding proved abortive, why so, I cannot now recollect. 

In one of the early volumes of the “ Memoirs of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania” is a learned paper upon the 
subject of Penn’s Treaty, by the late Peter S. Duponceau 
and the late Joshua Francis Fisher. Its republication in the 
columns of the AMERICAN MONTHLY would be useful. 

The gentlemen upon whose land the monument stood 
informed me that the monument is of upon the spot where 
the tree stood. It was placed nearer to the street, in 
order to be more out of the way of his hands, engaged in 
shipbuilding. I have not seen that monument for many 
years; when I last beheld it, much of the inscription had 
been battered out of existence by well-directed discharges 
of bricks and stones. Reverence is not a prominent trait in 
the character of the youth of our country—the more the pity. 

Shackamaxon, the name of a street in the vicinity of the 
monument, is a corruption of two Indian words—Sachem 
Mextang—meaning the meeting-place of the Sachems. Mr. 
Fisher, above mentioned, is the authority for this statement. 

SEXAGENARY, 
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Domesday or Doomsday Book.—In our last issue we 
gave, in reply to a Query, a brief NoTE on “ Magna 
Charta,”’ with an appropriate illustration; this has brought 
to our mind the famous “ Domesday Book,’ of which a 
learned English antiquary truthfully says: ‘‘ This book is 
unquestionably the most remarkable monument of the Nor- 
man Conquest. No other country possesses so complete a 
record of the state of Society nearly eight centuries ago as 
this presents in its registration of the lands of England.” 
And farther on, he adds: ‘ There never was a record which 
more strikingly exhibited the consequences of invasion and 
forcible seizure of property.” This most remarkable work 
was formerly kept in the Exchequer under three distinct 
locks, but was some years since removed to the Chapter- 
House at Westminster, where it is guarded with jealous care, 
Properly, the work comprises two volumes, one a large folio 
and the other a quarto, both of vellum. The story it tells 
and the thoughts it suggests are far too extensive for our 


present purpose to warrant any attempt at details. 
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The histcry of the Norman Conquest is familiar to stu- 


dents of history, and others of our readers will readily find | 


the details without our attempting to give them. 

No sooner had William effected the conquest of England, 
than he went carefully to work setting things in order to in- 
sure permanency. Among the most efficient means to this 
end, was the almost universal giving away to his own Nor- 
The 


cool deliberate method of his disposal of these lands cannot 


man followers of the lands of the conquered Saxons. 


better be illustrated than by a clause from one ofghis “ char- 
ters,” that bestowing upon Alan, Earl of Bretagne, the 
from Camden: “I William, surnamed Bastard, King of 
England, do give and grant to thee, my nephew, Alan Earl 
of Bretagne, and to thy heirs for ever, all the villages and 
lands which of late belonged to Earl Edwin, in Yorkshire, 
with the Knight’s fees and other liberties and customs, as 


from our siege before York.” And so lands by miles, and vil- 
lages and manors by scores, were giver to his own followers ; 
and in “ Domesday Book” we have the complete record of 
these g7ffs. Different critics have taken different views of 
this record, according, in a measure, to their hereditary or 
educational bias—the Saxon chronicler looked upon it as an 
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evidence of the Conqueror’s rapacity ; for as he says, “ not 
a hide or yard of land, not an ox, cow or hog, was omitted 
in the census ;” later writers have pronounced it a wonderful 
monument of William’s administrative genius; Thierry per- 
haps is nearest correct in holding it to be the simple result of 
William’s position as the chief of a conquering army. In 
concluding our short NoTE, we quote some general remarks 
of Thierry: 

“ The king’s name was placed at the head, with a list of 
his domains and revenues in the county; then followed the 
names of the chief and inferior proprietors, in the order of 
their military ranks and their territorial wealth. The Sax- 
ons who, by special favdur, had been spared in the great 
spoliation, were found only in the lowest schedule: for the 
small number of that race who still continued to be free 
proprietors, or tenants-in-chief of the king, as the conquerors 
expressed it, were such only for slender domains. They 
were inscribed at the end of each chapter under the names 
of thanes of the king, or by some other designation of 
domestic service in the royal household. 
The rest of the names of an Anglo-Saxon 
form, that are scattered here and there through 
the roll, belong to farmers, holding by a 
precarious title a few fractions, larger or 
smaller, of the domains of the Norman earls, 
barons, knights, serjeants, and bowmen.” 


John Adams’s Famous Letter—the 
Question of Date Finally Determined.— 
In the MonTHLY of December last, page 911, 
a writer charges Peter Force with a blunder, 
and proceeds to prove, as he thinks, that John 
Adams wrote his famous letter on the 5th of 
July and not on the 3d. The letter whose 
date has been in question specially merits the 
epithet “ famous,” as distinguishing it above 
the many letters of John Adams, on account of its remark- 
able contents as much as on account of the dispute as to the 
The dispute arose as follows, according to an explana- 


‘tion given by Charles Francis Adams in a note on page 128 


of the first volume of John Adams’s Letters, edited by 
C.F. A. 

“‘ The practice has been to celebrate the 4th of July, the 
day upon which the form of the Declaration of Independence 
was agreed to, rather than the 2d, the day upon which the 


| resolution making that declaration was determined upon by 
| the Congress. 
property of the unfortunate Saxon Earl Edwin; we quote 


A friend of Mr. Adams, who had during his 
lifetime an opportunity to read the two letters dated on the 
3d, was so much struck with them that he procured the 
liberty to publish them. But thinking, probably, that a 
slight alteration would better fit them for the taste of the 


| day, and gain for them a higher character for prophecy than 
| if printed as they were, he obtained leave to put together 
freely and honourably as the same Edwin held them. Dated 


only the most remarkable paragraphs, and make one letter 
out of the two. He then changed the date from the 3d to 


| the 5th, and the word second to fourth, and published it, the 


public being made aware of these alterations, In this form, 
and as connected with the anniversary of our National Inde- 


| pendence, these letters have ever since enjoyed great popu- 


larity. 
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The editor at first entertained some doubts of the expedi- 
ency of printing them (the two letters of July 3) in their 
original shape. But upon considering the matter well, his 
determination to adhere in all cases to the text prevailed. 
If any injury to the reputation of Mr. Adams for prophecy 
should ensue, it will be greater in the form than in the sub- 
stance ; and will not be perhaps without compensation in the 
restoration of the unpublished portions.” 

This combined and garbled letter was, in course of time, 
copied by Sherman Day and by others, and came to be 
received as the original. Neither Mr. Day nor any one of 
the champions of the altered letter could have weight with 
well-informed critics as against Peter Force, and when Force 
is sustained in his date by the descendants of John Adams, 
who have had and have the original manuscript to appeal to 
I cannot see how intelligent persons can longer hesitate in 
accepting the 3d as the true date. 

Like all similar questions, this comes up at intervals, is 
discussed and decided, only to be again revived and again 
discussed and decided. Thus, in 1872, in Zhe Sunday 
Mercury of Philadelphia, a writer under the nom de guerre 
of “ Federal Arch” attempted to show that the letter was 
written on July 5th, and John Quincy Adams (son of C. F, 
A., who was then in Europe) being appealed to, decided 
that his father's statements in “ The Life and Works of John 
Adams,” and in “ The Letters of John Adams, addressed to 
his Wife,’ were correct—this was a decision in favor of the 
3d. Then, in the MONTHLY, as before referred to, another 
writer, ignoring or not knowing of the former decision of 
the question, got off on the 5th track., And now, within 
a few weeks, “John S. Morton,” Esq., in the Zvening 
Telegraph of Philadelphia, again reépened the question, re- 
producing the old arguments in favor of the 5th. To him a 
writer signing himself “F. D. S.” replied, attempting to 
show Mr. M. wherein he was wrong. But Mr. M. would 
not be shown, and came out in a second communication, 
frankly proclaiming: “ My object in addressing you my 
communication of the 3oth ult. was to correct what I then 
thought, and still believe, to be the error of not only Charles 
Francis Adams, but of many others,” etc.; his arguments 
would not be proofs, even in the absence of the carefully 
preserved original with its clear date of “ July 3d,” and 
they are much less when brought in conflict with John 
Adams’s own writing. “F. D. S.” conclusively replied to 
Mr. M’s. second, and wrote to Charles Francis Adams, 
sending copies of the Ze/egraph containing the discussion. 
To this he received the following reply : 

“ QUINCY, 15¢h Fuly, 1876. 
F. D. S., Esq., Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir :—There can be no controversy touching the 
dates of the letters of John Adams, which I published in the 
year 1841. There are two separate letters, each dated very 
distinctly the 3d. In a letter written by himself to Judge 
Thomas Dawes he says one was written in the morning, 
the other in the evening of the 3d. They were received by 
Mrs. Adams on the 13th. You will find them in substance 
corf@ctly printed in Niles’s ‘ Principles and Acts of the Rev- 
olution,’ together with the letter to Judge Dawes, page 330. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS.” 





And now, may we not hope the entire question is finally 
determined ? that the 3d of July, 1776, was the date of the 
letter and that the 2d was the day John Adams expected 
would be commemorated as the Day of Independence. 
Thathe was mistaken in this small particular may be par- 
doned even by the hypercritical, when they see that he was 
otherwise right. I quote the famous portion of the famous 
letter; it has been often in print, but it cannot be amiss to 
give it correctly herewith : 

“ PHILADELPHIA, July 3d, 1776. 

The day is past. The second of July, 1776, will be a 
memorable epoch in the history of America. I am apt to 
believe that it will be celebrated by succeeding generations 
as the great anniversary festival. It ought to be commemo- 
rated as the day of deliverance, by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty. It ought to be solemnized with pomp, shows, 
games, sports, guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from 
one end of the continent to the other, from this time forward 
forever. You will think me transported with enthusiasm ; 
but Iam not. I am well aware of the toil and blood and 
treasure that it will cost us to maintain this Declaration, and 
support and defend these States. Yet through all the gloom, 
I can see the rays of light and glory—I can see that the end 
is more than worth all the means, and that posterity will 
triumph, although you and I may rue, which I hope we shall 
not,” etc. AMBROSE B. CARLYLE. 


American Pounds, Shillings and Pence. (MoNTHLY, 
page 139).—Accounts in the United States were formerly 
kept in pounds, shillings and pence. 

In the currency of New York and North Carolina, eight 
shillings made one dollar; in that of the New England 
States and Virginia, six shillings; in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, seven shillings and six 
pence, and in South Carolina and Georgia, four shillings and 
eight pence. A pound, in New York currency, was con- 
sequently equal to two dollars and fifty cents; in Pennsylvania 
currency, to two dollars and sixty cents, and in that of New 
England, to three dollars and thirty-three cents. 

In New York, as eight shillings made one dollar, the coin 
of the value of twelve and a half cents, was consequently 
called a shilling, and that of six and a quarter cents, a six- 
pence. In New England currency, the same coins were 
respectively of the value of nine pence and four and a half 
pence, and were there designated by the terms “ nine pence” 
and “four pence ha’-penny.” In Pennsylvania, the larger 
coin was about of the value of eleven pence, and was called 
* eleven-penny-bit,” or by corruption, “a levy,” and the 
smaller coin was called ‘a five-peany bit,” or by corruption, 
a * fip-ne-bit” or “ fip.” 

These designations were used long after accounts had 
ceased to be kept in pounds, shillings and pence, but those 
of Pennsylvania are now seldom heard, - LS. F. 


“ The Drum.”—Does I. C., MONTHLY for August, page 
141, refer to the song in which this line occurs: 
‘“* Now the drum beats reveillé” ? 
I used to hear it sung forty years ago, and know part of it 
and the music. I shall be happy to supply the words, if 
this be the song desired. DAVIEs. 
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THE PRETENDER. 
Scotland.” There is much of interest connected with the 
efforts of James Francis Edward Stuart, the son and heir of 
James IT. (designated “ the Chevalier de St. George,” and 
the “Old Pretender’), to secure the throne lost by his father, 
and a dispassionate reader of the history of the British Em- 


pire cannot but feel a measure of sympathy for him in his 
James IT. of England was VII. of 
Scotland, and hence it was that his son, had he succeeded in 
attaining the throne, would have been “ James the Eighth 
of Scotland.” His father, after his decisive defeat at the 
Boyne, had retired to France, and resided at Saint Germains 


struggles and failures. 


until his death, in 1701, when the son was recognized as 
King of England by the King of France, the King of 


The Pretenders.—In the paper on “ Early Newspaper 
Celebrities of America,” page 184 of this number, the writer 
tells us that the first number of 7he Boston News-Letter | 
contained an extract from 7/e Loudon Flying Post concern- 
ing the Pretender, styling himself “James the Eighth of 





Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and by the Pope. From that 
time until about 1744 or 1745 he kept Great Britain in a 
state of ferment by his own efforts and those of his friends 
to secure the throne. 

In 1745, he resigned his “ rights” in favor of his son, 
Charles Edward Stuart, styled “the Young Pretender,” 
who entered upon the contest with great zeal, and, for a 
short time, his prospects of success were most flattering. 
The enthusiasm among his adherents in Scotland was in- 
tense, and the Jacobites of England were in high hope, as 
his march into the country had brought him to Derby, nearly 
the centre of the kingdom, and it really seemed as if he 


THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 


were to gain the coveted crown, when vacillation and mis- 
management among his adherents reversed his prospects; 
retreat and disaster succeeded, and at Culloden the hopes 
of the Stuarts were blasted forever. Charles concealed 
himself in the Western Isles, where he is said to have had 
many romantic adventures, being hunted from place to place 
by the king’s troops. The beautiful and courageous Flora 
Macdonald proved his “friend indeed” by aiding him in 
his need, to escape to France in September, 1746; she con- 
ducted him disguised as Betty Burke, her female servant, to 
the Isle of Skye. She was imprisoned for a few months for 
the offence, but was soon released; in 1750, she married 
AJan Macdonald, son of the Laird of Kingsburgh, : 
whom she emigrated to America about 1774; she lived in 
North Carolina for a time and subsequently returned to 
Skye where she died in 1790. Charles remained in France 





for some years, went thence to Rome, where he lived the 
latter years of his life, dying in 1788. In 1772 he had 
married Louisa, Countess of Albary, a daughter of Prince 
Stolberg-Gedern; in 1780 they separated, in consequence of 
his having become intemperate, or, as some assert, he 
became intemperate in consequence of the separation, After 
his death Louisa married the poet, Alfieri, and settled at 
Florence. 


“Wile Away.”—In the Monruty for July, page 23, 
in an inviting article giving “ A Revolutionary Game of 
Cards,” occurs the following: ‘It was, no doubt, played by 
our ancestors a century ago, and may serve to while pleas- 
antly an hour or two away.” The word “while” should 
have been printed “wile,” as the author, Mr. Samuel Yorke 
At Lee, wrote it; the change was certainly unintentional, 
for, although the dictionaries authorize “ while,” we are in- 
clined to concur with Mr. At Lee in regarding “wile” as 
the better spelling. Webster tells us the latter is rare, but 
if it be right, we can but help to make it less rare by giving 
it the presence, and thus “stand against the w/es of the 
devil” which might tempt us “to follow a multitude to do 


(spell) evil.” 


Lady Ackland.—On page 191 and 192 of the current 
number, will be found a short sketch of Lady Ackland from 
the pen of Mrs. Charles H. Halsey. In the Monruty for 
February, 1875, page 97, there was a paper by Rev. William 
Hall, which gave the facts of Lady Ackland’s American ex- 
perience; in it Mr. Hall has a footnote questioning the 
authenticity of the story of the Major’s duel, his widow’s 
temporary insanity and subsequent marriage with Mr. Bru- 
denell. No doubt the story originated with Wilkinson, or 
was repeated by him without due inquiry as to its cor- 
rectness. 


College Boat-Racing.—Where and when did college 
boat-racing begin ? A STUDENT. 


Taxation without Representation.— Was taxation with- 
out representation the principal grievance on which our 
forefathers inaugurated the American Revolution, or was it 
a general protest against the general tyranny of the King 
and Parliament of England; and who was really the first 
prominent American to enunciate the truth or doctrine that 
taxation without representation was tyranny? or, was the 
principle announced before the American Revolution? and 
ought not the principle if it is a true principle at all, be 
applied to the women of the United States to-day ? 

A Woman. 


Thomas Carlyle.—Are there any sufficient grounds for 
the frequent assertions that Carlyle ever intended to be a 
preacher? and if he had been a preacher what wing of the 
British church would he or could he have flown with ? 

ARTHUR MERLIN. 


Slavery in the United States in 1790, in 1810 and in 
1830.—Now that the “irrepressible conflict” is over and 
past, it is interesting to note the extent to which the “ pecu- 
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liar institution” prevailed in the North in the earlier days of 
our Nation, as compared with the South and as compared 
with the population. The following are official figures: 
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THEOPH. WALSH. 


The Dark and Light of September, 1776.—The fol- 
lowing interesting paragraphs formed part of Mr. Fenwycke’s 
paper given in the August MONTHLY, being omitted bacause 
they belonged to September history ; we insert them here 
because they are rather short for a separate paper. 

We have seen that the patriot forces had obtained a brief 
season of safety in New York City, that Howe was already 
making active preparations to attempt the capture of the city, 
and that Washington, aware of his enemy’s purpose and 
strength, had perfected plans for retreat. 

A council of officers on the 7th of September decided 
against evacuating the city, but upon reconvening on the 12th 
the council reversed the decision, and the movement was 
forthwith commenced. The sick were removed to New 
Jersey and the stores to Dobbs’s Ferry, some twelve miles 
from the city. A force of four thousand men, under the 
command of General Putnam, was left in the city, with 
orders if necessary to follow the main army which: retired 
towards Mount Washington and King’s Bridge. On the 
15th, Sir Henry Clinton, with four.thousand men, landed at 
Kip’s Bay (now foot of Thirty-fourth street), being followed 
shortly by another division chiefly of Hessians. I need not 
give the details of the advance of the British, the with- 
drawal of Putnam’s rear-guard, and the British entering upon 
possession of the city. This was on the 15th of September, 
and from this time until the 25th of November, 1783, a 
period of seven years and nearly a quarter, the British held 
the city. 

The evacuation by the patriots and occupation by their 
enemy were.effected without fighting. But on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, the British force advanced against Mount Morris and 
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Ifarlem Cove (Manhattanville), occupied by small garrisons. 
On the advance, meeting a small detachment of Americans, 
a sharp though brief conflict occurred. Though the Ameri- 
cans lost two gallant officers, Colonel Knowlton and Major 
Leitch, and a number of men, and though their chief 
deemed it wise to retreat to Harlem Heights directly after- 
wards, the immediate result of the conflict was favorable to 
the patriots and raised their hitherto despondent spirits. This 
slight, but important victory checked the British for a time ; 
Howe deeming the American fortifications on the Heights 
too strong for direct attack, sought to reach their rear. But 
this belongs to October. 

It will be recollected that in the fighting on Long Island, 
Generals Sullivan and Alexander (Lord Stirling) were among 
the prisoners. The British commander, General Howe, 
released the former on parole and sent him with a verbal 
message to the Congress proposing a conference with a com- 
mittee from that body, at the same time expressing regret 
that he could not treat with the Congress or their Committee 
otherwise than as private gentlemen. The Congress replied 
in becoming terms, insisting that they could only act as 
representatives of Free and Independent States, but consent- 
ing to name a committee to confer informally to learn exactly 
what the brothers Howe had to propose. The committee 
consisted of Dr. Franklin, John Adams and Edward Rut- 
ledge. The conference was courteous and pleasant, but 
fruitless, D. ERSKINE FENWYCKE. 

In a valuable pamphlet which has come to hand too late 
for notice in our Literary Department, we find a letter writ- 
ten by a participant in the operations about Harlem, which 
we copy as peculiarly apropos in this connection. The 
pamphlet is entitled “ American Independence: Did the 
Colonists Desire it? Letters of John Jay and John Adams. 
Letters and Documents of other Actors in the American 
Revolution. Compiled by Jeremiah Colburn.” It is a 
reprint from that invaluable periodical Zhe New-England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for July of the current 
year: 

New Jersey. Fort Constitution, Sept. 23. 1776. 

Sir 

The many favors Received from you will ever hold a 
gratfull place in my heart, and I flatter myself a Le‘ter will 
not prove disagreeable as I look on myself obliged in grati- 
tude to let you hear from me, as I know you must be anctious 
for the certainty of events of which you can have at that 
distance but a confused account, as I was on the spot will 
endeavor to give you as Concise & Just account as possible ; 
on the 15th Inst we evacuated New York & took all stores 
of every kind out of the City, and took Possession of hights 
of Haerlem eight miles from the City, the Enimy incamp’d 
about two miles from us; on the 16% the Eninimy advanced 
and took Possession of a hight on our Right Flank abt half 
a mile Distance with about 3000 men, a Party from our 
Brigade of 150 men who turned out as Volunteers under the 
command of Lieut. Col? Crary of the Regmt I belong to 
were ordered out if possible to dispossess them, in about 20 
minits the Engagement began with as terrible a fire as ever 
I heard, when Orders came for the whole Brigage ime- 
diately to march to support the first detachment, the Brigade 
Consisted of abt goo men. we immediately formed in front 


| ment. 


‘assured, but doubt his having voted for it. 





of the Enimy and march’d up in good order through their 
fire, which was incessant till within 7o yards when we 
Engaged them in that situation we engaged them for one 
hour and eight minits, when the Enimy Broke & Ran, we 
persued them to the next hights, when we were ordered to 
Retreat Our lose does not exceed in killed and wounded 
twenty five men, the lose of the Enimy was very considerable 
but cannot be ascertaind, as we observed them to carry of 
their dead and wounded the whole time of the Engagement, 
they left a Number of killed and wounded on the Field of 
Battle & a great number of small Armes, the great Super- 
iority of Numbers and every other advantage the Enemy 
had, when considered makes the Victory Glorious, and tho’ 
but over a part of their Army yet the Consequences of it are 
attended with advantages very great, as they imediately 
quited the hights all round us and have not been trouble- 
some sinse, our people behaved with the greatest Spirit, and 
the New England men have gained the first Lawrells. I 
received a slight wound in the Anckle at the first of the 
Engagement but never quited the Field during the Engage- 
I'm now Ready to give them the second part when- 
ever they have an appetite, as I’m convinced whenever stir 
from their Ships we shall drubb them. 

Every thing here is very dear Rum 16s. 1. my: p? Galls 
and every thing in proportion. I expect to see you in Jany 
if heaven spares me when perhaps may fall on a sceme that 
you may think advantageous as it will be impossible for me 
to stay in the Army for eight pounds p* month should 
esteem myself very in having a line, my Best Respects to 
your Lady & Family. 

I am with a due sense of obligations 
_Your oblig’d & most obdt Servant 
Joun Goocu. 
“‘To “homas Fayerweather Esq 
Merch* In Boston” 


George Clinton—a Query by the Editor.—In Mr. 
Stone’s sketch of this soldier and statesman of the Revolu- 
tion it is stated that “ he was sent to the Continental Con- 
gress, and in May, 1775, voted for the independence of 
the Colonies . . . . the invasion of New York, when 
but few military men were available, imperatively call- 
ing him to the defence, and preventing his signing the decla- 
ration.” Drake,in his Dictionary, tells us: ** He took his 
place in Congress, May 15, 1775, and voted for indepen- 
dence; but the invasion of New York, calling him to her 
defence, prevented his signing the instrument.” In the pas- 
sage quoted from Mr. Stone we followed copy, though we 
presume the “and” before “in May, 1775,” should be 
transposed to follow the date. Now, we are at a loss to 
comprehend the statement that Mr. Clinton voted for Inde- 
pendence, conflicting as it does with the historic record that 
the New York delegates did not vote for or against Inde- 
pendence, because of a doubt as to their right to vote in 
view of the Congress of that Colony having refused to in- 
struct them. That Clinton favored Independence we feel 
We shall be 
obliged to Mr. Stone or any other friend who will send in- 
formation for publication in the MONTHLY, or reference to 
any book or books containing such information. 
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Reformers and Reform.—Since the days of Dickens, | 
and how long before the oldest antiquarian knows not, the 
expression “ Great Expectations” has been a sort of refined 
slang phrase applied to any undue hopes for the future. And 
slang is but a convenient form of utterance for some popular 
impulse, thought or feeling, and is not always objectionable 
by any means. ‘ Undue hopes” is the literal heart of the 
matter. It is the anticipation of some thing or things which 
in the constitution and course of nature are not due us, for 
which we have not labored, and therefore in all probability 
shall not get. ‘Great expectations” is the sunbeam of 
sarcasm which opens the real book of life, and shows 
the debit instead of the credit side of the ledger. We 
are, as to this matter of reform, as a nation, just in the 
midst of such hopes to-day. This reform is a strange word, 
and the things done in its name are often far stranger 
than the word. The simplest etymology of the case is 
usually realized, There is necessarily with every Reform 
some new turn or shaping of things. This is the essence of 
it, as the idea of Rest is the germinal thought of the old 
and new Sabbath; but whether or not we reach out toward 
progress and improvement in the Refcrm, or devotion on the 
Sabbath, depends altogether on the average condition of the 
soul and the State or Nation. It is considered by many a 
healthy sign of the times that the Belknap case no longer 
sleeps and luxuriates on soft pillows of plunder; that whis- 
key rings are being found out and the ringsters exposed ; 
that salary grabs and Credit Mobiliers were actually dis- 
covered and in a measure gagged; but, after all, this may 
only be a pretty pointed modern illustration of the kettle 
calling the crock hard names, and in real fact seems, so far, 
only to be a case or cases of moderately keen and pretty 
well applied detectiveism, The bottom fact to be considered 
is that, especially in a democratic country, the official is an 
average expression of the average spirit and character of the 
people that choose him as their official, and is, whether we 
like to admit it or not, a veritable thermometer and chro- 
nometer showing the average condition of the moral atmo- 
spere, and telling us what o’clock it really is according to 
the time-pieces of the people. He is not an exceptional ex- 
crescence, but a natural growth of the native soil at any 
special hour of the year or years. 

The next point worth considering and especially pertinent 
in these days, when we have such great expectations of | 
“ Reform,” is this, that anything worthy of the name must 
mean something more than the arrest, imprisonment, and, 
alas! the speedy pardon of a few convicted officials, and 
the still speedier reception of them back into the higher 
circles of social life again. 





It must mean an innate and 
widespread contempt for and avoidance of dishonesty in every 
business and political circle of the nation, from the White 
House and the President’s hat down to the smallest candy- 
shop and caucus meeting, and through and through the most 
battered beaver of the poorest tinker that walks the streets. 
Are there any special signs of such reform to-day? Have 


the worst men, even in official circles, been caught and 
punished ? In fact, the reflections growing out of such 
questions are painful, and suggest a less pointed mode of 
expression, Whatare the real prospects? The cry on one 
side is “* Tilden and Reform;” but the most respectable 
exchanges that reach us are laden with facts and wisdom 
going to show that Mr. Tilden was and is simply a sharp 
and shrewd lawyer of the most selfish and not overly-scru- 
pulous type; that when rebel hands were at the throat of the 
nation, Mr. Tilden, in a dignified sort of way, applauded 
the act, and did his quiet best to uphold those hands; that 
in fact, so far as he is a Reformer at all, it is by an instinct 
of selfishness, with the keenest eye on the probabilities of 
his own clear gains, This is what the knowing political 
editors say of him, And, all questions of Northern and 
Southern sentiment aside, let us ask, Is that the sort of stuff 
out of which any healthy reform may be expected to come ? 
Let us fling off-our nightcaps, look the devil square in the 
face, and whip him if we can; but always remember that 
he is never thoroughly whipped till he is dead. 

On the other hand, while admitting all the good things 
that have been and are being said about Mr. Hayes as a 
good citizen, a good Governor and an honorable gentleman, 
still in view of the experiences of the last eight years, is 
there not much force in the repeated assertion of the danger 
that Hayes and Wheeler may become the tools of the forces 
that have made General Grant’s administration so objection- 
able if not disgusting to many of the strongest and best 
Republicans in the country? Let us hope and work for a 
better state of things. But it may be worth while to recall 
the fact, that seven years, yea four years ago, even so bright 
and well-informed a person as George W. Curtis, thought 
General Grant meant to reform the civil service and be 
much better and abler a President than he wasa man. And 
here is the fallacy then and now and always, to suppose that 
any man will be better and stronger officially than he has 
been in his own private and previous affairs. He of course 
will have more rope and a larger swing, but the tone and 
grit of the man will be always the same. It is to preach 
this lesson that we touched the matter at all, viz., that in 
order to get a reform administration, ‘‘ Republican” or “ Dem- 
ocratic,”” we must have candidates and officers that were 
born and bred and have by law of nature given their 
lives to honesty and reformation wherever they have found 


| dishonesty and injustice the order of the day about them. 
| But we have put the case as we have, to indicate that every 


fly is not a spider after all, and that real spider’s webs are 


| only built by law of nature and of truth; that, in order 


to have reform, there must at least be an actual reformer or 
two at the wheel and lookout to steady the ship, and if 
it is north you want to go, then to head her straight for 
the pole star, though the captain and half the crew be 
washed into the sea. 

One thought more: whether Hayes or Tilden is to com- 


| mand our good ship of State during the next four years, is 
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not the vital question to solve in the interest of Reform—it 
is, do the people really want a thorough Reform? We 
believe they do—but do they? If so, let them indicate it in 
tones that may not be misunderstood, and their wishes will be 
regarded by the chief and the entire administration, whether 
he and it be Republican or Democratic. 
anon. 


But of this more 


Belknap’s Escape.—As regards Belknap himself, the 
question of his impeachment or non-impeachment is not 
perhaps worthy the importance already given it. The 
quietest oblivion is ever hungry for this grade of man. 
But the general attitude and manner of our government 
toward official criminals may be worthy a thought or two. 
It is in fact, a question of vital moment whether or not the 
American government, through its Congress and Senate, is so 
organized that in considering Belknap’s case or the case of 
any other man, it is made to stultify itself and to appear to 
call white black to-day and black white to-morrow. Better 
Belknap had been allowed to go quietly off with his pockets 
full of post-traders’ bribes than that the Senate of the United 
States should on one day, by a majority vote, have deliberately 
declared that it had jurisdiction in his case, and on another 
a few weeks later, by lack of a two-thirds vote, have just as 
deliberately proclaimed that it had not. As it required a 
two-thirds vote to convict on impeachment, it should have 
required a two-thirds vote on all ‘questions looking toward 
conviction, and thus much farce and eloquence might have 
been spared us, But it is now all past beyond recall. It 
seemed to us from the first, that to attempt an impeachment 
of Belknap out of office after his resignation had been ac- 
cepted was about as sensible as to give a man a thrashing 
after he was dead. The greatest farce, however, was in the 


first step, wherein the investigating committee, over-elated ! 


with the fact that it had caught a culprit at last, determined, 
in its first flush of glory, to decapitate him by demanding his 
resignation, and then, seeing its error and being slightly 
cross about it, determined to impeach said culprit to death 
after he was already dead. 

But we are not paid $5,000 or $10,000 a year to under- 
stand and interpret the law on such points, and therefore did 
not attempt any dogmatism thereon. It seems passing 
strange, howeyer, that there was not enough definitely- 
settled legal wisdom in the land to have prevented the ex- 
pense and contradiction of this so-called impeachment trial, 
which has really proved the greatest farce of the Centennial 
year. There was no precedent, it seems, and so the law 
doctors had to experiment to find out whether or not the 
official corpse was really dead, But official bribery is no new 
disease among us. Belknap is not worse than some upon 


whom the towers of investigating committees have not fallen. 
The complaint ought to be understood by this time, and hal- 
ters duly prepared for the hanging of such men, before they 
get a chance of sliding out of office and danger by way of 


higher official or other sympathy. Not for the sake of pun- 
ishing a poor, dishonest man, but for the sake of our own 
present and future safety and dignity as a nation among the 
nations of the world, ought we to have severer standards of 
official character, and know just exactly how to hang or bury 
su¢h cases as Belknap's, without the outlays and- sympathies 
incident to “ High Courts” of Impeachment trials, 
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The Case of the Late Secretary of War. 
Editor of Potter’s Monthly. 

Sir: In an article entitled, “Crime in Official Circles,” 
on page 64 of the MONTHLY for July, 1876, you say: 

“Take an illustration from the painful case of the late 
fall in our National Capital. A gentleman of limited means 
receives an appointment to a position of great honor and 
distinction; he and his must accommodate their styles of 
living to the popular notion of what is required of them, 
rather than be guided and controlled by the amount of 
money they can honestly command to meet their expendi- 
tures. The salary is ample for all proper expenses, but 
entirely inacGequate to satisfy the demands of society; thus 
the legitimate income being insufficient, the deficiency must 
be made up by illegal and criminal practices.” 

Of course, the “ gentleman of limited means’’ pointed at 
is the late Secretary of War. Now, I am sure you would 
not willingly do him injustice, whatever may be the verdict 
of the High Court of Impeachment. I am quite as certain 
that you have been misled by untrue statements that have 
filled newspaper columns concerning his way of living, and 
you have written what is not correct. I will state what I 
believe to be susceptible of clearest proof, and leave it to 
yourself and the readers of the MONTHLY to judge the case 
dispassionately. 

The late Secretary of War went into the cabinet in 1869. 
From that time until 1873. he lived a part of the time ina 
boarding-house and a part of the time at the “ Arlington” 
hotel. In 1873 and since, he has lived in a modest house, 
at a moderate rent, on G, street, which is a part of a row of 
similar houses. There he gave only one evening entertain- 
ment, never an evening “ reception,’ and a very few inex- 
pensive dinners. He was naturally desirous of showing a 
fair degree of hospitality, in the official position in which he 
was placed; but his annual expenditures were always con- 
siderably below the amount of his annuai salary. This is 
susceptible of proof. This statement applies to his whole 
household expenses, including those of his family when 
away in the summer, and every kind of incidental expense, 
I have not seen a solitary item of Jroof that can contradict 
this statement; but there has been a recklessness of assertion 
concerning the ex-Secretary’s private expenses, without a 
shadow of truth, that has cruelly wronged him because they 
are, undoubtedly, utterly without foundation in truth. 

With a public officer's private affairs the public have no 
business to interfere, nor should I now allude to this case, 
had not the private affairs of the late Secretary of War been 
pressed upon the public attention by these reckless assertions. 
The question of the guilt or innocence of the ex-Secretary, 
of the charges preferred against him has nothing to do with 
the matter. Truth is precious in whatever connection, and 
it is only in its vindication that I send this to you, and ask 
you to publish it. 

There is a growing evil in journalism, namely, treating 
accused persons as if they were already convicted. The Law 
is more merciful. It presumes a man to be innocent until 
he is proven guilty. BENSON J. LossING. 

THE Rivce, Fuly 24, 1876. 


REMARKS.—We are grateful to Dr. Lossing for the above 
communication, and in so far as we erred are happy to be 
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set right. But the doctor will pardon us for saying that we 
feel that our inferences were kinder to the ex-Secretary than 
his facts. Eschewing the words guilt and crime, it must be 
admitted that the ex-Secretary received moneys other than 
his salary and from sources not authorized by law. Now, if 
we accept the statement that “ his annual expenditures were 


. always considerably below the amount of his annual salary,” 


as we are content to do upon the simple assurance of our 
esteemed correspondent, will not that acceptance strip the ex- 
Secretary of the sole palliation for receiving moneys not 
allowed him by law? 


The Duty of Citizens to their Successors.—We have 
more than once spoken warmly in condemnation of the 
pernicious papers issued in New York City for the youth of 
our land. But, we presume, law cannot reach this evil, and 
the only remedy we can suggest is—let an overwhelming 
public opinion be developed to stop it. 

There is another devil-begotten crime-begetter in our larger 
cities which the law can and should suppress—we mean the 





“Varieties” places of amusement, and like infamous dens, 
Here, in our good old moral city of Philadelphia, there are 
several such places, luring our boys to crime, and to prison, 
and to hell, We cannot speak from personal inspection, 
but a person, who we are confident did not exaggerate the 
terrible truth, has given us a strong description of one of 
these infernal vestibules to the infernal regions, and we 
demand of our Mayor and other law-administering officials 
that it be at once closed and the villians who conduct it 
punished to the full extent of the law. We deem it best not 
to give the locality here, because some young reader might 
be tempted to visit the terrible den, and the city authorities 
do not require to be told—they know not only the one we 
allude to but others of the same sort, every one of which 
they are guilty of tolerating in violation of law. 

Philadelphia is not exceptional in the possession of these 
sinks—and we demand that in every city the laws be rigidly 
enforced against every immoral, indecent “ place of amuse- 


| ment.” ‘The press and people should see to it that this be 


done. 





RECORDS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


The Prince Society.—The annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation, whose object is to preserve and extend the knowledge 
of American history by editing and printing for its members 
such manuscripts, rare tracts and volumes as are mostly con- 
fined in their use to historical students and public libraries, was 
held at 18 Somerset street, Boston, on Thursday, May 25, it 
being the anniversary of the birth of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
the annalist of New England, in honor of whom the Socicty 
is named. 

Mr. Dean, the President, announced the death since the 
last meeting of the Society of Samuel Gardner Drake, the 
historian, who was the first to suggest the formation of the 
Society, and who assisted in organizing it. He was the first 
President of the Society, having been chosen in 1858, and 
held the office by successive elections till 1870. He died 
in Boston, June 14, 1875, aged 76. Among the seven mem- 
bers who were elected officers in 1858 no death had occurred 
till last year. The first death among them was that of 
Thomas Waterman, the first Vice-President, who held that 
office from 1858 to 1866, and the second that of John Wells 
Parker, who was Treasurer from 1858 to 1863. Mr. Water- 
man died February 27, 1875, aged 84, and Mr. Parker, June 
3, 1875, aged 66. The Society, during the last vear, has lost 
five other members, namely, George Brinley of I{artford, 
Connecticut; the Hon. John Elwyn of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire; the Hon. Thomas H. Wynne of Richmond, 
Virginia; William B. Towne of Milford, New Hampshire, 
and John M. Bradbury of Ipswich, Massachusetts, all well 
known as historical students. 

William B. Trask, after a few preliminary remarks, offered 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, Since the last annual meeting of this Society, 
death has taken from us Samuel Gardner Drake, A.M., the 


originator and one of the founders of this Society, and its | 


President for the first twelve years of its existence. 
And Whereas, Two other founders of the Society have 
Vor. VII.—r5 


died during the year 1875, namely, Thomas Waterman, its 
first Vice-President, and John W. Parker, its first Treasurer. 

Resolved, That inthe death of Mr. Drake, the literary 
world mourns the death of a faithful historian, well read in 
the antiquities of our country, and a careful, thorough and 
successful investigator of the facts upon which history rests, 
while this Society deplores him as an éfficient officer and a 
friend who always had its interests at heart. 

Resolved, That by the death of Messrs, Waterman and 
Parker we lose two gentlemen of sterling integrity, whose con- 
scientious devotion to the duties of the offices which they filled 
will be long and gratefully remembered by their associates. 

William B. Trask and Charles H. Guild were appointed 
a committee to nominate officers for the ensuing year. They 
reported the following list of candidates : 

President, John Ward Dean, A.M., of Boston; Vice- 
Presidents, John Wingate Thornton, A. M.; the Rev. Ed- 
mund F, Slafter, A.M., and William B. Trask, all of Boston; 
and the Hon. Charles H. Bell, A.M., of Exeter, New 
Hampshire; Corresponding Secretary, Charles W. Tuttle, 
A.M., of Boston; Recording Secretary, David Green Has- 
kins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge; Treasurer, Elbridge H. 
Goss, of Melrose. The report was accepted and the gentle- 
men unanimously elected to the several offices, 

Mr. Goss, the Treasurer, made his annual report, showing 
the Society entirely free from debt and a balance of $439,81, 
on hand. 

Mr. Haskins, in behalf of the Council, reported that since 
the last meeting, the ninth volume of the Society’s publica- 
tions had been printed, entitled: “ John Wheelwright, his 
Writings, including his Fast Day Sermon, 1637, and his 





Mercurius Americanus, 1645; with a paper upon the Genuine- 
ness of the Indian Deed of 1629, and a Memoir by Charles 
H. Bell, A.M.” 

| Several other reprints are in preparation by competent 
| editors and will duly appear. The next will probably be a 
| translation of Champlain’s Voyages to New France. 
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Life of Thomas Jefferson, by Tuomas J. Davis. Phila- 
delphia: Claxton, Remsen & LHaffeifinger. 

In a neat little volume of 179 pages, Mr. Davis tells the 
well-worn story of Jefferson’s life and services, with a good 
deal of evident appreciation. He makes the most of Jeffer- 
son’s moral penetration, and shows that when quite a boy 
he endeavored to study how to avoid bad company and bad 
habits, instead of having to study how to get away from 
them after getting in. It is a pleasant instance of intelli- 
gent hero-worship. It is not overly-critical of Jefferson and 
his times, but seems to have been writterl more to give 
expression to the author’s sincere appreciation of the influ- 
ence wielded by Jefferson in moulding the national Revolu- 
tion and in reforming the laws of the State of Virginia, than 
as an exhaustive study of either branch of the subject. 


The Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy: By G. Raw L- 
INSON ; A work of Special Interest and Value to all Stu- 
dents of Ancient History. London: Murray. 

This book may be considered as the closing chapter in the 
history of the Ancient Eastern world, to the writing of which 
Mr. Rawlinson has given about eighteen years of good labor. 
It gives an account of the Sassanian Kings of Persia, a 
dynasty which bridges the chasm between ancient and 
modern history. The work displays vast research and the 
finest skill in its manner of evolving ancient history out of 
the most complex and multifarious materials. 


Hodgson Hall.—A pamphlet descriptive of the dedica- 
tory services of Hodgson Hall, by the Georgia Historical 
Society at Savannah, should have received earlier attention. 
The different addresses on the occasion seem to have been 
pervaded with a tone of true appreciation of the objects for 
which the building was erected, and with due regard for the 
liberality which made its erection possible. It is pleasant to 
reflect that amid the perpetual push and drive of modern 
life, every city and town has its centre or centres of scho- 
lar'y activity, places of refuge for those who find little rest 
or pleasure in the busy affairs of the world. 


English Girls and American Girls.—The following 
paragraph taken from a recent number of Zhe Nation, 
seemed to us so suggestive that we thought it worth repro- 
ducing here: 

“ One is much struck by the little interest shown in Harvard 
examinations for women compared with the quick response 
in England when university examinations were offered to 
girls. When Cambridge allowed girls to participate in its 
local examinations of 1863 on trial, at a fortnight’s no- 
tice, and with only six weeks allowed for preparation, 
eighty-three girls were presented for examination, When 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, for persons over 





eighteen years of age, were instituted, ninety-one candidates 
attended the first examination. In 1875, there were, at ten 


centres, two hundred and twenty-nine candidates in attend- 
ance. In 1874, there were seven candidates for the Iarvard 
preliminary examination for women; in 1875, five for the 
preliminary and three for the advanced; this year, five for 
the preliminary and only one for the advanced. This small- 
néss of numbers as compared with the English figures cannot 
be accounted for by the opportunities which our public 
schools offer.” 

However, this may be accounted for, it is probable that 
the wider the circulation given to the fact the sooner will 
there be aroused among our American girls a spirit of 
educational ambition that may, in a measure, tend to reverse 
this order of things. 


True Spells and False Spells.—The various champions 
at the late spelling-bees had better rest on their laurels. A 
few years hence there will not be the ghost of a chance 
of their coming off even second best. ‘The ridiculous arbi- 
trarinesses in the received methods of spelling the English 
language which for a half a century have been disturbing 
the scholarship of British heads, and to which the London 
Atheneum has of late again been devoting a good deal of 
sensible discussion, are at last beginning to rankle a little in 
the minds of the learned on this side the ocean. The 
educational sessions of the Centennial have devoted con- 
siderable time and attention to the matter, and there are 
indications that by the time another Centennial rolls around 
we, or our grandchildren, may have a new Webster and 
Worcester with such phonetic or other improved methods of 
spelling the English language as a sensible man could 
conscientiously assent to. The trouble in this case as in 
many others is that the reformers want to make changes 
where no changes are needed, and the first real question to 
be decided is to what utmost extent can the English tongue 
be accepted intact as it is to-day. Then when we have 
actually settled on the minimum of changes, the simplest 
ways of making said changes can readily be arrived at. To 
this end the linguistic reformers have our heartiest sympathy, 
and until the end is reached we see no serious objection to 
allowing every writer the largest possible liberty of spelling 
in his or her own way, as they tried it in England some years 
ago. 


Thomas Wingfold, Curate. 
New York: Routledge & Sons. 
One can truly say of MacDonald, as a writer, what Charles 

Lamb once said to Coleridge, when the latter asked him, 

“Charles, did you ever hear me preach?” “I never heard 

you do anything else,” said ]amb. So MacDonald is a 

preacher always; and a Scotch Liberal at that, with all the 

intensity and dogmatism of that school. Thomas Wingfold 
is well sketched, the rest of the characters are over or under- 
drawn, and the burden of the novel is not sentiment, but the- 
ology as conceived by MacDonald, as opposed to Positivism: 


By GEoRGE MacDona.p. 
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Art that is Art, and Art that Isn’t.—Blushes won’t 
down; neither will hero worship. The one starts out upon 
the face of a nation’s work like the other upon the face of a 
child. Neither democracy nor brute force can hide the one 
or the other. And true art is the highest vehicle of expres- 
sion for both. Hence it happens that Bismarck, the ablest 
German of this generation, is the leading subject of 
painter and sculptor in our Republican Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. His face is the strongest and his features the most 
determined and impressive in that fiery-looking picture of 
the “Surrender of Napoleon after the Battle of Sedan.” 


- IIe is the prominent foreground object in one of the richest 


landscapes in the German main gallery, immediately on the 
right as you enter from the central hall-way, where he is rep- 
resented as a sportsman with gun in hand, and as social 
parent, chatting with a little child. It is all right; Bismarck 
has Germany 7 the brain, and Germany has Bismarck on 
the brain. It is an old law with a new expression. The 
tradesmen as well as the artists have caught the flame, and 
are fanning it in the light of Bismarck faces every here and 
there in the Main Building as well. But the work that is at 
once the most typical of the man and the nation, and the 
strongest piece of art in the whole Exhibition, is the heroic 
bronze figure of Bismarck in the rotunda of Memorial Hall, 
to the right as you enter from the south side. It is the 
strongest figure of a man since the days of Cesar and Peri- 
cles and Jupiter. It has all the fixedness, calm and force 
of the old heroes, with thousand-fold new combinations of 
character growing out of the mechanisms and complications 
of modern civilization. It is the Krupp Gun and the New 
Testament ground up and together in one, It is Luther 
and Cesar combined, And the artist has wrought well at 
his work and succeeded, To the left of the Rotunda and as 
a sort of companion-piece for the great Bismarck, is Mr. 
Bailey’s “ General Blanco on Horseback.” We saw it once or 
twice in the studio, and thought it rather tame-looking for 
so much prance and apparent action, thought it lacked fire 
and nerve and fibre, but did not allow our judgment to 
decide one way or the other, especially as man and beast 
seemed anatomically correct. In that rotunda, however, 
surrounded by art that is art, the tameness of this piece of 
Philadelphia equestrianism seemed to touch us as the dead 
wings of a ghost might be supposed to do in passing. And as 
we got around where the south hindquarters of the animal 
could be seen, the menkind by seemed to have taken a 
gradual case of rheumatism, and the whole group looked in 
danger of falling, not willfully—that might have been art— 
but weakly, back into the curtains and mouldings of the 
walls of Memorial Hall, which isn’t art, but something which 
passes for art in certain familiar corners of the world. 


Artists and Artisans.—The more one thinks about it, 
the more it becomes apparent that the distinction between the 
artist and mechanic is not one of profession or vocation, but 
purely a matter of comparative gua/ity of head, and the 
work accomplished thereby. There is a plausible ground 
for applying the term artists exclusively to painters and 
sculptors, but it will not hold. It is now more generally 
known than ever before, that the actual work of sculpturing 
the marble is usually done by what are called skilled me- 





chanics, and not by the reputed sculptors at all. The known 
sculptor, from Michael Angelo till now, is really not a hewer 
of marble, but a modeller in clay. Nor do the terms crea- 
tive and imitative, or creator and imitatcr, fully cover the 
ground, In fact, nature abhors all such marked distinctions. 
There is no pure creation’ and no imitation that has not 
some original work in it. As in the shadings of the trees, 
and the mingling of species, so creation and imitation are 
perpetually invading each other’s sphere. Who has not seen 
coats cut and button-holes worked as only the head and 
hands of artists could cut and work them? There is more 
art in many a pair of pantaloons than in lots of marble busts 
and paintings we have seen; yet a tailor: is said to be only 
the ninth part of a man, to say nothing of a man with 
genius such as an artist must ever have. Are not our dry- 
goods stores and dressmakers’ headquarters, and jewelry 
establishments, art temples, often enough with more creative 
and real beauty in them than are to be found in picture gal- 
leries? It is not the work, but the quality of head that goes 
into the work, There were ways about a man who used to 
come to us for advertising, that stamped him as an Artist 
born and bred. He had an artist’s head and action; was 
full of genius. Nor was it of Milton’s or Grey’s inglorious 
kind—a kind, in fact, we don’t believe in, and have never 
seen. There does, however, seem to be a marked distinction 
in heads. There is a fineness, clearness, fullness and richness 
in the eye of an artist, a certain delicate moulding of the 
lips, a fixed, positive harmony of head and being, all of 
which somehow manage to get into every bit of work he 
touches, making it and him more complete entities than any 
artisan or mechanic work in his line. Frequently enough 
there is a close and hard chase for the mastery. Circumstances 
often dull and becloud and thwart the early assertions of the 
artist’s hand; but if the true heat be there, it comes to sun- 
light by and by. Nast saw through you before he made suc- 
cessful pictures, He now makes you see through yourselves. 
The genius or the artist is a revealer of truth to the world. It 
is a new mixture, working by a new method; and whether 
in stone or wood, or amid paste-pots or kitchen utensils, the 
result is the same: new light and new truth for men. The 
artisan goes on his way, the old way, the world’s way. No 
strange voices come to him; no fresh thought springs from 
him, He may model horses and busts of men, and paint 
pictures, but they are dead and all wrong. Many a business 
card has more art in it than is to’ be found in whole groups 
of paintings and statuary. It is when the soul touches, for 
the time being, the perfection of the subject, that art proper 
may be named. Nor is all copying mere mechanism. There 
may be consummate art in taking a photograph, in catching 
the rays of heaven’s light and wreathing them about the 
brow of your subject; that is, as Emerson has it, in the way 
of “ hitching your wagon toa star.” Certainly a good bar- 
ber is an artist, and a good cook a genius, a diamond of the 
purest water; and the razor, shears, and frying-pan, or 
rather gridiron, may yet, in the good time coming, be as re 

nowned as the brushes and pens and chisels of old; and the 
veritable inverted torch of the future may not come from 
female votes, or poetry, or sculpture and painting, but from 
the potato-pot, and a generally improved culinary practice, 
clear gone to the fine art of the future. Who knows? The 
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stomach is a wonderful organ, and must be properly fed 
before true art can flourish and artists and artisans find their 
true places in the world. 


Modern Art and Art Critics.—The Centennial has had 
the effect of developing quantities of latent genius in many 
directions, but in no one line more remarkably than in that 
of the Fine Arts and the art critics. Some of us had sup- 
posed that certain real and true standards of high art had 
been established, and that questions of this sort were really 
no longer at the mercy of men whose familiarity with the 
subject is too limited to make their opinions of any value. 
But it now looks as though some American Ruskin would 
have to make a martyr of himself, in order to preach a gospel 
of art that shall at once be universal, and all convincing to 
the Western mind. Soon after the Centennial Exhibition 
opened, the art critic of one of our city papers discovered 
that Rothermel’s “ Battle of Gettysburg” was a low-toned, 
disgusting and prejudiced daub, giving all the glory of 
character to the Northern soldier and planting brutality on 
the brows of our Southern foes. It is sufficient to say that 
the critic in question seems to be the only person that such 
an idea has ever occurred to, The picture is a powerful 
treatment of a very difficult subject, and the best art judges 
have long ago decided in its favor. The same writer thought 
that Mr. Aiken’s painting of ‘ Professor Gross at a Clinic” 
was one of the few Philadelphia pictures that ought to have 
been admitted, but were there space and time we could give 
reasons upon reasons why the rejection of it was the proper 
thing todo. It was of bold but very imperfect execution, 
and the judges again followed the true laws of art. 

Another day we noticed that the Bulletin man had got on 
a track of his own, and displayed his unwisdom by dubbing 
Turner “the wrong-eyed painter.” But the man might as 


well have called Shakspeare the crack-brained dramatist. . 


The English have brought one old and soiled painting of 
Turner’s, and put it in the northwest pavilion of Memorial 
Hall, a room with a side light never intended for paintings, 
and probably this poor Turner of the earliest period of the 
painter, and in this worst of light, is the only painting of the 
great Master the Bulletin man has ever seen. It is not diffi- 
cult to conclude, under the circumstances, where the wrong- 
eyed faculty comes in. 

Another singular instance of the infeiicity of our Philadel- 
phia art critics was that wherein the Zimes man styled the 
new Philadelphia Public Buildings “a tomb.” Wait till 
those buildings are finished, Mr. Critic, and you will find 
your art reverence and admiration rising instinctively toward 
the structure. The stone-cutters have not in all cases ex- 
eculed with fidelity the modelling of the designer, but there 
will be more original, strong and good work about that build- 
ing when it is done, than in any other single structure in any 
city inthe Union. And it is not by books and newspapers, 
but by the influence of this kind of buildings, and of the 
works of Fine Art approved by the best judges, that the tastes 
of our people are to be educated to true standards of art and 
architecture. 


Mr. Robert Browning’s new volume of poems has its 
full share of the author’s characteristic thought and style. 
The London Atheneum says, “if there is a defect in it, it 
is that Mr. Browning betrays a tendency to quarrel with 








his critics, and to write not so much about himself as a 
himself.” We should rather say that in this volume as in 
its predecessors, the author writes in a manner and vein most 
lucidly suggestive of himself and of the very highest and 
deepest poetic thoughts and feelings known to the human 
soul. As a piece of introspective verse-making and a striking 
illustration of Mr. Browning’s mode and being, the following 
verses are as characteristic as anything we have seen for 
many a day: 
Shall I sonnet-sing you about myself? 
Do I live in a house you would like to see? 


- Is it scant of gear, has it store of pelf? 
** Unlock my heart with a sonnet-key.” 
“For a ticket, apply to the Publisher.” 
No: thanking the public, I must decline. 
A peep through my window, if folks prefer ; 
But, please you, no foot over threshold of mine! 
Outside should suffice for evidence; 
And whoso desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit sense— 
No optics like yours, at any rate! 


“ Hoity toity! A street to explore, 
Your house the exception! ‘ With this same key 
Shakspeare unlocked his heart,’ once more!” 
Did Shakspeare? If so, the less Shakspeare he! 


Did Lord Houghton Plagiarize Tennyson, or Ten- 
nyson him ? or are the following verses another illustration 
of a natural streak o’ nature? A Mr. Erl Rygenhocg, in the 
American Bibliopolist for August, says: In a recent review 
of Lord Houghton’s poems (London Academy, June 34, 
1876), the writer defends this poet from a suppositious 
charge of plagiarizing the Laureate’s well-known lines: 

“T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it, when I sorrow most; 
Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 
(Li Memoriam, xxvii). 

By assigning the date 1830 to the following extract from 

one of the poems under review: 
“ He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall, 
Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all ; 


A grace within his soul has reigned, 
Which nothing else can bring— 
Thank God for all that I have gained 

By that high suffering.” 


The death of Tennyson’s bosom friend and brother-in-law, 
Arthur Hallam, which event furnished the occasion of that 
noblest and most long sustained of elegies, /n Memoriam, 
(most melodious strain of sorrowing friendship and _philoso- 
phic-Christian resignation) !—occurred in 1833. Appended to 
the invocation, which forms an introduction to J AMZemoriam 
as commonly printed, is the date 1849—wineteen years sub- 
sequent to the date assigned to Lord Houghton’s poem. 

Of course the Laureate is no more to be suspected of 
plagiary than Lord Houghton is; assuming the absolute 
originality of both passages, however, they present one of 
the most remarkable examples of “ parallelism” in idea and 
literal expression, ever pointed out. 
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The Centennial City.—The visitor to Philadelphia who 
remains here for a week or more, though he devote the 
greater part of the time to the great Exposition, must find or 
make time to inspect the old historic buildings and places | 
which we have already fully noticed in the Centennial | 
Memoranda Department of May, June, July and August 
(especially the first two of the months named), and he should | 
not fail to make at least one excursior. up the romantic and | 
historic Schuylkill, upon one of the charming little steamers | 
which ply between the Fairmount Dam and the Wissahickon, 
Points of interest cover the shores along the entire excursion 
route, prominent among which we may note the following: 

Fairmount Water Works, whence the steamers start, is 
beautifully located. Here the city gets the great body of 
water supply. The structure is imposing, and the machinery 
used to force the water to the top of Fairmount Hill interest- 
ing. The original works were driven by steam-power, and 
were put in operation in 1801, but proving inadequate to the 
demands of the city, Frederick Graff, then Superintendent 
of the works, in conjunction with others, conceived the idea 
that the construction of a dam at this point would enable the 
city to procure an ample supply of water at a greatly reduced 
cost; consequently in 1819, plans having been received by 
the city authorities for the construction ‘of a dam, the contract 
was awarded to Captain Ariel Cooley at $150,000, and on 
the 25th of July, 1821, water flowed over the dam. This 
structure, which affords such a lake-like surface to the 
Schuylkill, is 1,204 feet in length and 13% feet high. The 
water is forced into the reservoir a height of 96 feet above 
the city datum, by the action of the water itself, on what is 
known as the Turbine wheel. 

Fairmount Hill is beautifully terraced with easy ascents, 
and planted with trees. The river, previous to the erection 
of the dam, has been described as being more rugged and 
rocky along the shore, with more islands than now, and 
being subject to the tides presented many irregular and rocky 
places in its bed, so that at the ebbing of the tide it ran with 
great velocity, giving rise to one of its Indian names, “ The 
Noisy Water.”” As the steamer leaves the wharf, the first 
object the eye rests on is the magnificent structure, “ Fair- 
mount Bridge,” crossing the river just below the dam. The 
Lincoln statue on the right bank, represents our lamented 
Chief-Magistrate about to sign the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. 

The beautiful «Boat Houses of the Schuylkill Navy” 
grace the shore from the Lincoln Monument to “ Turtle 
Rock.” This organization is one of the finest in the world, 
and is a source of great pride to the people of Philadelphia. 
In the rear of the boat houses is Lemon Hill, on the top of 
which stood the home of Robert Morris, the great financier 
of the American Revolution. Near the cliff, an observatory 
265 feet high has recently been erected. 

Next in view is “Solitude,” a lovely grove, formerly the 





residence of John Penn, a grandson of the founder of the 


Commonwealth. These grounds are now occupied by 
the Zoological Society of Philadelphia, and embrace a 
splendid collection of birds and animals from every clime. 
This is the first landing of the steamers in their upward 
course, 

Girard Avenue Bridge here spans the river. It is 1,000 
feet long and 100 feet wide, has a central roadway paved 
with granite blocks for carriage-drives and car-tracks, and a 
walk for pedestrians on each side. The bridge is constructed 
of iron and stone, and is supported by two massive abutments 
and four piers. Near the Girard Avenue Bridge is the 
Junction Railroad Bridge. The elevation of this bridge is 
much greater than the former, and presents a striking appear- 
ance from the steamers. 

Between these bridges is ‘* Promontory Point,’ 60 feet 
high, which ‘is tunneled through for a road along the river 
for a distance of 140 feet in length, 41 feet wide and 22 feet 
in height, through which the eastern drive passes. Here the 
river widens, and stretching for more than a mile to the bend 
at Belmont presents a charming appearance; while on each 
side stand splendid old forest trees, and here and there along 
the shore the bright green branches of the willow droop 
gracefully down and kiss the stream. 

Sweet Brier Mansion rises from a slight elevation in the 
west, and the grounds around it are set apart as play-grounds 
for the children. To the east on a thickly wooded hill, 
stands a grand old mansion, designated by the Park Guide 
as Mount Pleasant, but it is historically interesting from the 
fact that ‘“ Benedict Arnold” dwelt here at one time. This 
house is also notable because “ Baron Steuben’? lived in it, 
and it is said here he wrote his famous Regulations for the 
Army of the Revolution, The Germans in recent years 
called this “ Washington’s Retreat.” 

Belmont Mansion, at an elevation of about 200 feet from 
the river, in a circlet of ancient hemlocks, presents a lovely 
picture. This was the home of Richard Peters, an eminent 
jurist during the Revolution, a man of great culture, a true 
patriot, and personal friend of Washington. Nearing Bel- 
mont or Centennial Landing, the Great Exposition Buildings 
with domes, pennants and flags innumerable, are seen. The 
steamers land their passengers here for the Centennial, 
whence a broad plank walk leads directly to the entrance at 
Horticultural Hall. 

The river at this point flows from the north, bringing 
into view at one and the same time the course already 
traced, and throwing in the foreground one of the love- 
liest sheets of water ever beheld. The objects strikingly 
visible are Belmont Water Works, Columbia Bridge, Peters’s 
Island, and Rockland with its wooded, steep and massive 
rock, while in the distance, up the placid river, embowered, 
lies Laurel Hill, the city of the dead, Passing Peters’s 
Island to the left, almost obscured by a weeping willow, 
stands the cottage of “Tom Moore,” the Bard of Erin, 
who sang: 
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“Alone by the Schuyl!:ill a wanderer roved, 
And bright were its flowery banks to his eye: 
But far, very far, were the friends that he loved, 
And he gazed on its flowery banks with a sigh.” 


Leaving the humble dwelling-place of the poct, the scene 
is picturesque in the extreme. 


“ A gold frinze on the purpling hem 
Of hills the river runs, 
As down its long, green valley falls 
The last of summer’s suns, 


Along its tawny, gravel bed, 
Broad, flowing, swift and still, 
As if its meadow-levels felt 
The hurry of the hill. 


Noiseless between its banks of green, 
From curve to curve it slips ; 

The drowsy maple shadows rest 
Like fingers on its lips.” 


After the Rockland Picnic Grounds are passed “ Ormiston 
House” comes in view. Next Sedgeley on the cliff, is 
crowned with stately trees, while dense shrubbery and vines 
creep down to the shore. Strawberry Mansion follows, a 
site more lovely than all the rest, and commandingly looks 
down on the river, while the swelling hills on the opposite 
shore reveal meadow lands and fields of waving grain. 

Then Laurel Hill, beautiful in its silence, rears its myriad 
shafts to tell where lie the ashes of those who peopled our 
city in days gone by. Many of the noted men of our time 
are here entombed. Neal, author of “ Charcoal Sketches,’ 
Judge Conrad, author of “ Jack Cade,” Elisha Kent Kane, 
the great Arctic Explorer, General Meade, the hero of the 
great “Battle of Gettysburg,” and many other eminent 
Philadelphians, find their last resting-place here. 

Still ascending the river, directly opposite the cemetery is 
Mount Prospect, sometimes called Chamouni, but originally 
known as “ Metapton.” We now approach the Falls of 
Schuylkill, The river at this point is full of immense rocks 
jutting up through the water, and is spanned by a stone 
bridge with five arches, only two of which can be used for 
navigation. 

The stream is very narrow here, and when swollen it is 
impossible to stem the current. In olden times it is said that 
a tremendous rock projected at the foot of the hill, two-thirds 
of the way across the river, forming a dam over which the 
water, during spring freshets, rushed with great violence. 
Tradition says this was the last spot deserted by the Indian 
near Philadelphia. This is virtually the terminal point of 
the excursion, but a little steamer here connects to transfer 
passengers to the mouth of the romantic Wissahickon, the 
Indian name for Catfish Creek. The Wissahickon might very 
appropriately be termed the “ Hunting Ground of the Red 
Man,” for here are preserved, in almost unbroken quiet, 
dense woodlands and pine-clad hills in their native wild- 
ness. The excursionist returning views Laurel Hill from a 
different point, and sweeping the bend at Falls Bridge, 
involuntarily exclaims, how beautiful! The wide, silent, 
flowing river now before him reveals a stretch of more than 





two miles; forming the grand course over which the oars- 
men of the Schuylkill Navy delight to ply their oars. From 
the decks of the steamers in their downward course, the 
only true conception oi the magnitude of the Park can be 
realized; and here too is the best point to view the pclatial 
structures of the Great Exposition. The scenery is lovely, 
the sunsets grand, and the ride on the steamers truly 
refreshing. 

Philadelphia has deservedly been styled “the City of 
Homes.” There is no city in the world which can compare 
with it in the proportion of dwelling-houses to the popula- 
tion; tenement-houses are unknown and boarding-houses 
but little dwelt in by families. The laboring man, the 
mechanic, the clerk, no less than those in more easy circum- 
stances, may have and do have comfortable houses suited to 
their relative means, The immense numbers of four to eight- 
roomed houses, with the modern conveniences in the way of 
gas, range, with hot and cold water appliances, and bath, at 
low rents, ranging from twelve to twenty-five dollars per 
month, cannot but strike observing visitors as’ a feature 
peculiar to “the City of Homes.” Speaking of these modern 
conveniences suggests a glance at our water supply and our 
gas nianufacture and distribution. 

The water for our manufactories, dwellings, etc., is ob- 
tained chiefly from the Schuylkill; there are four distinct 
“works” for securing and distributing it from that river and 
one which obtains water from the Delaware; there are 
about 650 miles of water-pipes carrying the water to all 
parts of the city; the amount of water distributed by the 
five ‘* works” averages nearly 50,000,000 gallons per day. 
The total number of houses supplied with water in 1874 was 
118,414. The “ Works” are as follows: 

1. “Fairmount.” These are beautifully located at the 
lower end of East Fairmount Park, on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. There are seven turbine- and one breast-wheel 
and a Worthington engine for use when low-water prevents 
the working of the water-wheels; the reservoir comprises 
four basins with a capacity of 26,896,636 gallons. The first 
complete water system was commenced May 2, 1799; the 
pumping engines then being at the Schuylkill end of Chest- 
nut Street, and the reservoir at the intersection of Market 
(then High) and Broad Streets. But very soon the growth 
of the city necessitated a larger supply than these works 
could afford and it was determined to build more extensive 
works at the place farther up the river now occupied by the 
Fairmount works. April 19th, 1819, the construction of the 
dam across the river was commenced; wheel-houses were 
erected and a reservoir built; three wheels were started on 
Christmas-Day, 1822, and the works were pronounced com- 
plete, though water was not issued from them until the 1st of 
July, 1823. Since that time repeated additions and exten- 
sions have been made to the Fairmount Works, and other 
Works have been built elsewhere. i 

2. The “ Schuylkill’ Works. These were originally known 
as “the Spring Garden Water Works.” Before 1854, our 
readers doubtless are aware that “the City” embraced 
only the small tract from the Delaware to the Schuylkill 
between South and Vine Streets, the contiguous territory 
north, south and west being organized under independent 
corporations as “ Districts,” and known as Spring Garden, 
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the Northern Liberties, Kensington, Southwark, Moyamen- 
sing, West Philadelphia, etc. In 1854, by the Act of Con- 
solidation, these districts and others beyond within the 
County of Philadelphia were consolidated with the City. 
For many years the City supplied the Districts with water, 
but charged their inhabitants more than their own citizens 
were required to pay. The people of fhe districts complained 
of this discrimination, and appealed to the Legislature for 
redress. October 18, 1843, the Legislature empowered the 
corporations of Spring Garden and Northern Liberties to 
construct separate works for their districts ; and accordingly 
the Spring Garden Water Works were’ built for the supply 
of the two districts. They are located on the Schuylkill at 
Thompson Street, the reservoir being upon the space between 
Thompson, Master, Twenty-fifth and Twenty-seventh streets. 
The Works are run by Cornish side-lever and compound 
engines. 

3. The “ Delaware”? Works. This is the one “ works” 
not on the Schuylkill, being on the Delaware, on the south 
bank of Gunner’s Run. They were built by the Commissioners 
of the District of Kensington under authority granted by 
the Legislature in 1848. They were first operated in 1850. 
They are run by steam-power, using a Worthington beam 
and horizontal engine. The reservoir lies between Lehigh 
avenue, Somerset, Sixth and Seventh streets. 

4. The “ Belmont” Works. May Ist, 1852, the Legisla- 
ture authorized the Commissioners of West Philadelphia to 
erect water-works for the supply of their district, and having 
selected the west bank of the Schuylkill opposite Lemon 
Hill, they had their works in operation about the end of 
1853. The stand-pipe still stands, though the works were 
abandoned in 1870, and the Belmont Works started at the 
same time. The old site is embraced in the Zoological 
Garden. The Belmont Works are situated on the west bank 
of the river just below the Reading Railroad (Belmont) 
bridge. The pumping is done by three Worthington engines, 
the capacity being 18,000,000 gallons per twenty-four hours ; 
the reservoir is at George’s Hill; and it is proposed also to 
connect with the new reservoir in East Fairmount Park, upon 
occasion. 

5. The “ Roxborough” Works are on the east bank, on 
the line of the Norristown Railroad, above Manayunk, the 
reservoir being at the intersection of Ann and Isabella streets 
west of Greentree lane, with a second subsidiary reservoir 
at Mount Airy. The water is carried from this works to 
Chestnut Hill and Germantown by two large mains, forming 
the unique graceful “ Pipe-bridge’’ over the Wissahickon. 
Chestnut Hill and Germantown were formerly supplied with 
water by a private corporation, but their works were aban- 
doned as pumping stations soon after the completion of Rox- 
borough Works in December, 1870. 

As we have remarked, the smaller homes of Philadelphia, 
as well as the larger, are mostly lighted with gas, and the 
comparatively few that dispense with this luxury do so 
mainly because it is made so much of a luxury by the extor- 
tionate and otherwise unfair system under which the supply 
is directed. We cannot but feel that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of the consumers were the entire management 
changed, even to the extent of placing the manufacture and 
supply in the hands of private companies with suitable oppor- 





tunities for competition; doubtless, a first-class quality at a 
reasonable price, with equitable regulations for securing pay- 
ment, would be the practical result. The City is no more 
justifiable in controlling this manufacture than that of 
bread, nor this supply than that of coal; but if it will per- 
sist in their control, at least let the people insist that it be 
guided by some more honest and equitable regulations, 
approximating those which obtain among fair-dealing manu- 
facturers and traders. 

In August, 1796, Messrs. Michael Ambroise & Co., an 
Italian firm located upon Mulberry (now Arch) Street, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth Streets, gave a series of exhibitions 
of temples, Masonic devices, and other objects, produced, as 
they stated, by “inflammable air with the assistance of 
light.’’. This was the first illuminating gas produced in 
America. In 1803 a proposition was submitted to the City 
Councils by “ J. C. Henfrey’’ to illuminate the city by means 
of gas, the lights to be placed in high towers; it would not 
be fair to presume that the “ City Fathers” were averse to 
light “because their deeds were evil,’ knowing as we do 
the luminous character of their successors of our day; but 
whatever the cause, the City Councils refused to entertain 
the proposition. Again, in 1815, the City legislature réfused 
the petition of “ James McMurtrie” to introduce gas; and 
possibly to this day we should have been confined to oil and 
tallow had the introduction of gas been at the option of the 
brilliant intro-illuminati of City Councils; but private enter- 
prise introduced gas in certain localities, and in time the 
politis-patres were constrained to consent to the City’s illu- 
mination therewith. 

In 1817 Dr. Charles Kugler manufactured gas, which was 
used on special occasions to light up the Philadelphia 
Museum, at the time located in Independence Hall; then 
the second Masonic Temple on Chestnut street between 
Seventh and Eighth streets, upon its rebuilding in 1820 was 
lighted by means of carburetted hydrogen gas made from 
tar, and on Second Street near Walnut stood a tavern dis- 
tinguished as “the Gas-light Tavern.” At last, in March, 
1835, “the Philadelphia Gas Company” came into being 
under an ordinance of Councils, with a capital of $125,000; 
the ordinance, unfortunately, contained a stipulation that the 
City might purchase the works at any time. On the 8th of 
February, 1836, the Market Street Works went into operation. 
For a time, but two stores ventured to burn the “ dangerous 
stuff.” The subsequent history of gas lighting in this city we 
need not detail. In 1841, July 1st, the city bought out the 
Gas Company, and since that time the manufacture and 
supply have been mismanaged by a Board of Trustees, 
notorious as “ the Philadelphia Gas Trust.” 

The manufacturing gas works are: the “ City’? Works on 
Market Street, north side, from Twenty-second Street to the 
Schuylkill; “ Point Breeze,” upon the east bank of the 
Schuylkill at the end of Passyunk road; the “Spring Gar- 
den,” on Callowhill Street at Twenty-fifth, with a front on 
the river; the “ Frankford,” the name of which sufficiently 
indicates their location, and the “ Northern Liberties,” on 
Laurel Street near Frankford Road. These last-named works 
are independent of “the Gas Trust,” and belong to a private 
company, styled “The Northern Liberties Gas Company,” 
with a capital of $200,009. 
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Glances at the Exhibition.—Repeated visits to the 
Centennial Exposition do not diminish in any marked degree 
the sensation of the wonderful that surrounds and seizes 
upon one on first entering the buildings. There is the same 
immensity, the same profusion, the same endless variety. 
One is not so bewildered at the twentieth visit as at the first, 
but itis none the less incomprehensible, and just as you think 
you have seen the whole of it and reduced the show to an 
utterable system, new objects if not new buildings full of 
choice things are sure to spring into view. Philosophically 
speaking, the true way to see the Exhibition is to begin at 
the engine rooms to the south of Machinery Hall, and study 
for a little while the processes whereby the gifts of Providence 
in the shape of coal and water, directed by human genius 
are dumped as it were right out of the heart of the mountains 
and pumped from the rivers and seas into the furnaces and 
boilers where the steam is generated and the force begotten 
that drives the countless belts and wheels and shuttles in 
Machinery Hall, and that is really at the heart of most of the 
exhibits in the Main Building as well. While in the neigh- 
borhood of the boiler rooms, and lest you should leave it till 
last, and forget it altogether, it may be well to glance through 
the Shoe and Leather Building, just to be amazed at the fancy 
things that have been made out of the hides of slaughtered 
animals, and Mr. Goodyear’s rubber patent to keep our feet 
from the cold and the stones, This building alone is worthy 
of special study and a description all by itself. 

A costly and one of the handsomest exhibits in the build- 
ing’ is that of Messrs, Wilson, Walker & Co., of Leeds and 
London, showing great varieties of leathers in the dressed 
and finished state, ready for the tools of the cutters. ‘The 
case is plain black with gilt ornamentation in the usual style 
of the English. The uniquest, most tasteful and prettiest 
leather exhibit is that of the Bronx Wool and Leather Com- 
pany, New York. The arrangement of the neat oak case 
is well adapted for the display of the bright colored goods 
which it contains, and the skins are all placed with skill, 
presenting the best possible appearance for an exhibit of this 
kind, Of course there are any quantity of boots and shoes 
of all sizes, from a baby’s toa giant’s, mostly notable for 
their high heels and narrow toes, as if intended for the 
special torture of human nature, but there are some very 
comfortable shoes too here and there. The four rubber 
exhibits at the west end of the Shoe and Leather Building 
are, however, decidedly the handsomest things to be seen 
here, and of these four the exhibit of the Davidson Rubber 
Company, of Boston, is not only by far the richest in this 
building, but is quite equal to the very handsomest exhibits 
in the Main Building. There are rubber cushions, balls, 
pads and pillows; rubber tubes, hose, hats, coats, boots and 
shoes, all most perfectly and tastefully manufactured and 
admirably arranged; and the case is well conceived and 
placed for a good display. But unless you are a shoemaker 
by trade, there is no probability that you will visit the Shoe 
and Leather Building first, or devote much attention to it at 
all. 

Machinery Hall, however, should be visited and studied 
carefully before entering the Main Building. The processes 
of making some of the most wonderful and beautiful things 
in the entire exhibition—silk badges, handkerchiefs, and 





dress goods, cotton cloth and carpet, leaden type, wooden 
chairs, and wrought nails—may be seen here in their living 
activity. And action is not only the law of oratory; it is 
the law of life. Thoughts may be beautiful enough, but it 
is the act of putting thought into shape, on paper, or in 
brass, or stone, or marble, or silk, or clay, that is the most 
fascinating thing in all this universe. To work the breath 
into thought, the thought into a word, or into a Corliss en- 
gine, and the finest dry goods and other goods, this is the 
perfecting beauty of the spirit of nature up to this hour. The 
way to study Machinery Hall is first to imbibe to the utmost 
capacity of your brain the action, influence uuu power of the 
Corliss engine. Never mind whether Mr. Corliss was paid 
$80,000 for it, or whether he gave it to the exhibition. It is 
none of our business. It is worth the price in either case; 
and is, we take it, simply the sublimest piece of machinery 
ever yet built by human skill. Study a while the under- 
ground processes by which it is fed from the boiler-room; 
get a definite comprehension of the eight central shafts that 
connect its force with the vast network of wheels and belted 
energy throughout the Hall, and then sit down and feel the 
magic power, the quiet dignity, the perfect harmony, the 
beautiful symmetry of this majestic stroke of human inge- 
nuity. Machinery Hall is the deadest place on the grounds 
when the machinery is not in motion; but when the little 
table wheel on the eastern platform of the Corliss engine is 
touched, and the piston-rods, and cranks, and shackle-beams 
and walking-beams respond to the hidden spell of power 
which touches them from beneath, conveying this power 
from centre to circumference throughout the building, then 
Machinery Hall is veritably what Goethe once said of a 
Manchester cloth-factory, the beautifulest and most poetical 
place on the face of the globe. 

While passing through Machinery Hall during the process 
of its erection, a friend of ours once remarked, “ Mark my 
words, that” (pointing to the wing that was being prepared 
for the water reservoir and cascade) “ will be one of the 
most interesting spots in this exhibition. The people will 
crowd here, and keenly enjoy the action of the falling and 
rushing water.” His words have proven true. The neigh- 
borhood is almost always crowded, and the spot seems to 
give rest as well as entertainment to the looker-on. Some 
of the machinery for working the cascade, and the dangling 
pipes and hose in the vicinity of it are not as tasteful as 
they might be, but the true ends of the idea are accomplished, 
and the water spray is none the less cooling. The cascade 
itself will do very well; but of course we can’t have two 
Niagaras in one country, or transfer the real one to the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. 


In the same neighborhood are numerous specimens of 
elevators, each, of course, claiming to have the minimum of 


neck-breaking risks in its favor. By studying either awhile 
the uninitiated may get a pretty clear idea of the principles 
and processes whereby he is so comfortably and safely ele- 
vated from basement to sky parlor in nearly all the large 
new buildings in the country. A ruling industry in Machinery 
Hall, and one of the most entertaining as a mechanical 
operation, is that of the wood-sawing machines. It is quite 
wonderful to watch the fine little steel band saws, not much 
larger than a horse-hair, flying up and down like lightning, 
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and cutting solid blocks of wood into almost as many curious 
shapes as the lightning cuts the clouds. Little baby-chairs 
and picture frames and all sorts of ornamental wood work 
are manufactured with marvelous speed, so that the curious 
can see the chair made, purchase it, and get off with his 
Centennial gem in his pocket all inside of five minutes’ time. 
Various attempts had been made for many years to construct 
a circular band saw that would work by steam power, but 
with only partial success, till about twenty-five years ago, J. 
L. Perin, of Paris, France, began his experiments in band 
sawing, by constructing both machines and saws. To his 
perseverance we owe the development of the band saw. 
For fifteen years, in the workshop, in the courts of law, and 
in the face of public opinion, he persevered in the work 
which culminated in the complete success of his blades and 
machines, and in his being presented in 1867 with the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, a distinction seldom 
conferred on a “ Mecanicien” by the Imperial Government. 
This sort of machinery was in regular use in Europe several 
years before its general adoption in this country. The 
machinery of Messrs. Richards, London & Kelley near the 
west centre of Machinery I{all seems to he the most com- 
plicated and its specimens of workmanship the most intricate. 
From the opening of the Exhibition until now the machine 
for the manufacture of Centennial Badges, owned by T. 
Stevens, of Coventry, England, has been the most popular 
exhibit in Machinery Hall. In its operation it uses one 
hundred and sixty shuttles, works eight different colored silks 
and weaves twenty badges at the same time. 

Another beautiful and popular exhibit in a similar line 
is that of the Paterson, New Jersey, Silk-Weaving Company. 
The finest silk scarfs and handkerchiefs are run out in the 
most brilliant and beautiful colors while the fascinated by- 
standers look on; and the day we saw him, the polite young 
salesman was selling said articles just as fast as he could take 
the money and give correct change. 

The Waltham Watch Company’s exhibit attracts a good 
deal of attention. Beyond question, the machinery is very 
perfect, and the work performed extremely intricate and 
beautiful; yet the interest of the visitor is, we think, a good 
deal cooled when he finds that only certain parts of the 
watch are being made, and that the complete little time- 
piece is not manufactured from beginning to end in Ma- 
chinery Hall. This exhibit, by the way, is rather a happy 
illustration of woman’s rights as illustrated by woman’s 
mights and skill. 

In another pait of the building we noticed a very lady- 
like woman, apparently with great ease and skill manipu- 
lating the action of a huge and rather dangerous-looking 
tack-making machine. Of course, the women do the finest 
work, cotton embroidery and rich wool flowering, done on all 
the best makes of woman’s special gem and helper—the 
sewing-machine. The exhibit of sewing-machines is almost 
as marked a feature of Machinery Hall as the exhibit of 
locomotives, and each is a marvelous illustration of ways in 
which the mind of man is subduing the forces of nature, 
saving human labor and giving the whole race a chance to get 
a moderate degree of mental cultivation during its terrestrial 
sojourn, The net results in this line will be much plainer 
a thousand years to come than they are now. It will then 





be seen whether the race has taken full advantage of these 
helps, and has really elevated the standard of human well- 
being at the heart and core, or whether it has used the infi- 
nite appliances of certain choice geniuses of the world simply 
to feather its nest and keep the carcass comfortable, well 
clothed and warm. 

Croft & Wilbur’s, and Whitman’s chocolate and candy- 
making machinery attract considerable attention in Ma- 
chinery IIall, and folks young and old who indulge freely 
in the sugar-goods’ line, will not have their taste diminished 
when they see the cleanliness and care observed in the manu- 
facture of their pet delicacies. 

Quite near the candy-making operation the tobacco exhibit 
of Messrs. Archer & Brownell, of Richmond, Virginia, at- 
tracts general attention, not so much on account of the 
quality of the exhibit, and it seems worthy of question why 
it was placed in Machinery Hall at all, as there is little 
or no mechanism about it; but apparently wholly by virtue 
of the originality of the plan of showing the goods, four 
strong negroes being employed to take the raw tobacco in 
the leaf and pass it through the processes of arranging and 
weighing till it is ready for the counter, and meantime to 
sing the fine old plantation songs and hymns, the sole re- 
deeming relic of a life of darkness and much despair. And 
these darkies now sing as though the “ good time coming,” 
about which they used to dream, had really come, and their 
songs are far more attractive and inspiring than the chime of 
bells at the east end of the building. Somehow, a chime 
of bells needs the church beneath to give the true character 
and tone, and the highest effect in this line is only reached 
when the church is an old one and surrounded by hills and 
fields, instead of the rattling and driving machinery of 
modern times. 

The paper-printing and staining machinery of Messrs. 
Howell & Brothers, of Philadelphia, commands a good deal 
of attention. Paper-hanging is an industry so universally 
applied in these days that any process showing the work of 
making or printing the paper catches the popular eye, and 
as a real matter of ingenious construction this exhibit is well 
worthy of study. Visitors to Machinery Hall need not any 
longer be in ignorance of the ways of printing the great 
newspapers of the day. The Zimes, Philadelphia, press is 
there, and the presses of the Mew York Herald and Sun. 
In fact if the Centennial Exhibition, especially Machinery 
IIall part of it, is not an educator of the masses, it will 
either be because the masses can’t afford to get in and yet 
their children in at the prices of admission fixed, or because 
they have not, personally, brain enough to learn the lessons 
here being freely taught every day. While speaking of 
printing-presses, it may be well to remind the visitor that in 
the Campbell Press Building, west of Machinery Hall, is the 
old original press which, on July 17, 1776, printed in the 
Worcester (Massachusetts) Spy, the first copy of the Decla- 
ration of Independence that was ever printed in New Eng- 
land, and it is a good strong, square, honest-looking press to 
this day, . 

While in the paper line it occurs to us to mention the 
very interesting and ingenious machinery of Mr. Lockwood 
of Philadelphia, for the manufacture of envelopes. While 
you stand and look on a solid roll of paper cut to the required 
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Jength of the envelope is passed under*the most curious sort 
of knives, which cut the paper to the required width, and 
chip the ends, then the pieces are passed on and the ends 
are folded, pasted and turned in, when the folding edges are 
pasted and sent along turning around a lot of great iron wheels 
to dry, and presently they come out on the other side of 
the wheels all folded and packed into packages of twenty- 
five, ready for wrapping and forsale. John A. Roblin & 
Son’s exhibit of wire-roping is one of the special attractions 
in the hardware sections of the building. There are specimens 
of wire rope from the thinnest thread up to a splendid rope 
made of six thousand cast-steel wires, measuring fifteen 
inches in diameter, intended for the new high bridge over 
the East River, between New York and Brooklyn. The 
exhibit of fine and elaborate steel and brass manufacture, 
seamless drawn tubes and copper and Muntz metal bolts and 
rods of the Bridgewater (Massachusetts) Iron Company is 
worthy of special mention, not only by virtue of the excel- 
lence of the goods, but also on account of the originality of 
design in the display. 

On entering the Main Exhibition Building by the central 
entrance at the west end, keep to the right and systematically 
go through the exhibits occupying the southern half of the 
building. And then, coming back, treat the northern half 
in the same way. By this plan, rigidly adhered to, you will 
see more in a single day than in six days of aimless and 
planless rambling, and seldom go past an exhibit a second 
time unless you purpose doing so. 

To the right as you enter, the exhibits of the Orange Free 
State and Peru will not detain you long. There is an inter- 
esting exhibit of minerals and some good embroidery: and 
in the centre of Peru’s exhibit a case of “diamonds in the 
rough,” which attract considerable attention. But, as if by 
some power of unknown magic, the visitor is hurried along 
to the really captivating exhibits of China and Japan. The 
marvelous bronze and porcelain vases, so exquisite and 
delicate in their workmanship, so unique and in some cases 
so amusingly grotesque in their design, the very symbols of 
reverence and age—the ruling characteristics of the nations 
exhibiting them—fairly enchain the attention and capture 
the admiration of the modern heart and mind. Then the 
Japanese carving in wood and ivory, so chaste and elaborate 
and quaint and droll, demands a full share of our eyes and 
our praise. The styles of the carving of the two nations 
are at first sight quite similar, but on closer examination it 
will be found that the Chinese is more fanciful and intricate, 
and the humor of it more complex; that the Japanese is 
simpler and more svlid, dealing with the primal forms and 
creatures of nature. The embroidered silk screens in these 
“exhibits are unequaled by anything else in this line in the 
entire exhibition. Some of China’s vases are said to be 
over two thousand years old, and the most elaborate of 
them are valued at $4,000 per pair—pretty good work for 
old barbarians, 

In the Spanish exhibit the visitor is struck on entering 
with the elaborateness of the workmanship in the manufac- 
ture of certain bronze shields and pistols that occupy the 
most prominent place to the right as you enter; also with 
the costly nature of certain cathedral altar decorations, both 
very expressive of the ruling characteristics of Spain asa 





nation; and a huge mass of copper ore attracts much atten- 
tion. 

Egypt has a splendid specimen of a stuffed crocodile, 
with numerous articles of modern clothing and: decoration. 
Turkey’s exhibit was late in getting itself arrang<d, and is 
not noted for any special features, except the general rich- 
ness of its robes and fine dry-goods. The exhibit looks not 
unlike Turkey itself in these days, broken, faded, and 
somewhat jumbled up. 

‘ In marked contrast with these last three is the exhibit of 
Russia, notable at once for its general completeness and 
largeness—a really good expression of the great rising power 
of the Old World; notable in particular for its superb speci- 
mens of malachite marble and the exquisiteness of its work- 
manship therein. The beautiful malachite mantel-piece on 
the east side of Russia’s exhibit is considered one of the richest 
pieces of stonework ever made, its uprights being of mala- 
chite, with inlaid pieces and bunches of fruit composed of 
rhodonite, amethyst, jasper and other precious stones. The 
cases of costly furs, of all shades and of the softest finish 
and texture, are also a special feature of this exhibit, as are 
the two stuffed bears on either side of them. Russia’s exhi- 
bits of Bohemian glassware and of Bohemian jewelry are 
also notable and beautiful in the extreme. 

Germany’s exhibit is wonderfully perfect in all the depart- 
ments of modern manufacture. Its cases of elaborately 


carved Meerschaum pipes are quite characteristic, as is 
the exhibit of Swiss clocks of rare design and execution 
placed near the southern centre of the south side of the 


Main Building. All the ladies and children stop to examine 
and admire the enormous case of doll babies in the German 
Department, and the most royal looking exhibit in the build- 
ing is a large glass case of German velvets of the richest 
shades and most perfect manufacture. The relative superiority 
of modern German culture and the many-sided variety of 
its ingenious skill are very palpable, after a few examina- 
tions of the exhibits in this southwestern quarter of the Main 
Building. 

On entering the southeastern half of the exhibits in the 
Main Building—the American Department—a different me- 
chanical atmosphere at once surrounds the visitor. There 
has been evident labor for striking external effects. The 
cases are more costly and the goods placed in a sort of showy 
way. But the American Department is really a magnificent 
expression of the wealth, industry and multiplied genius of 
our people. The jewelry exhibits of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., 
New York, with sets of diamonds valued at $111,000, and 
many rich and original designs in solid silver-ware; of 
Messrs. Starr & Marcus, New York, really the uniquest and 
most select and tastefully gotten up exhibit in the Exhibition, 
with its richly carpeted floors and its three dainty little 
pyramidal stands and cases filled with the finest cameos 
and coral work one has seen for many a day; and the equally 
rich exhibits of Messrs. Bailey & Co., and Caldwell & Co., of 
Philadelphia, are really dazzling in their expensive splendor. 
‘The exhibits of gas fixtures of Messrs. Thackara, Buck & 
Co., and Cornelius & Sons, of Philadelphia, make a very 
brilliant show, and the workmanship in design and finish 
are worthy of real praise. A little nearer the south side of 
this central section of the Main Building, are some very 
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handsome and extremely interesting exhibits of drugs, chemi- 
cals and chemical liquids, made from woods that are there 
on exhibition, and two or three very attractive and pretty 
exhibits of perfumery, with their little bowls and sprays of 
delicious odors waiting to bless the weary visitors on their 
tiresome way. 

In this part of the building Miss Bloodgood’s exhibit of 
wax fruits and flowers is as perfect and exquisite a thing as 
we have ever seen produced by human hands ; and if we may 
presume to select from an exhibit so full of rare skill and 
delicate beauty, we should say that the little white cross, so 
fine and stainless, emblem of the finest thought of God and 
man, entwined with that spotless and perfect little branch of 
honeysuckle, is a veritable gem of gems, a piece of true art, 
a thing of beauty and a joy as long as it may live. 

In the same vicinity are some very choice exhibits of 
marbles, and marble mantelpieces of American manufacture, 
notable among which, for its perfection of design and cutting 
as well as for the royalty of its purchaser, is a mantelpiece 
of Mexican marble, manufactured by Messrs. A. L. Van- 
chere & Co., New York, and bought by the Emperor Wil- 
liam of Germany. If we made a criticism of this beautiful 
piece of work it would be that the little bands of nickle or 
silver-moulding decoration near the bases of the uprights, 
though they are chaste and pretty enough in themselves and 
would nicely adorn almost any iron or metal work, look 
tame and weak and impure beside and in contrast with the 
very delicate and fine-grained, polished Mexican marble. 

Of a lighter character, but not less artistic or beautiful, are 
the American exhibits of gilt frames and fine looking-glasses, 
the one of Messrs. Earle & Sons, of Philadelphia, attracting 
special attention as well for the extreme delicacy of the work 
displayed as for the good taste with which the exhibit has 
been arranged. Some choice Rogers’s groups, and other 
similar clay modeling have been placed in such order as to 
give double effect to the general exhibit, making it, like the 
store and gallery of this popular house, an enjoyment to 
all true lovers of artistic work. 

Keeping on our way to the east we are soon in the midst 
of the furniture exhibits. There are drawing-rooms and 
bed rooms, and parlors all furnished elaborately, and with 
furniture costly enough to satisfy the most extravagant 
politician of these days. A specialty in this line is the 
exhibit of Messrs. Hale, Kiiburn & Co., Philadelphia. The 
materials and general mechanical finish of their work is not 
finer than those of many other furniture exhibits, still their 
goods attract much more than an ordinary share of attention, 
simply from the fact that they have conceived and applied an 
economical idea in a department where economy is so seldom 
practiced and where extravagant outlay is the usual order of 
the house. It is not the wood or the carving, therefore, but the 
idea of the “ Champion Folding Bedstead,” and the changes 
and economies in domestic arrangements suggested thereby, 
that lead visitors to stop and examine these articles and ques- 
tion the parties in charge. The bachelor sees that he can have 
a parlor and bedroom all in one with mirrors included in his 
bedstead, a place to sleep and dance, and entertain his friends, 
all without suits of rooms and extra looking-glasses. The 
accompanying cuts will show, umber one, the bedstead 
getting into shape as a bed, and the ease with which it is 





handled, requiring little strength or skill. In fact any 
ordinary Bridget can handle it, as can any delicate maiden 
lady who wishes to set up perpetual housekeeping on her 
own account, and of course a moderately good-looking and 
capable bachelor would find no difficulty in manipulating 
the arrangement provided he could get the bedclothes well 
smoothed out and snugly tucked in at the sides, as some 
bachelors can do, to our personal knowledge. Mumber two 
shows the Champion Bedstead open ready to welcome the 
most tired sleeper, and number three shows it closed, looking 
like a handsome wardrobe with every vestige of sleepiness 
gone clear out of the house. Mumdber four illustrates the 
same idea applied to the baby’s crib, so that you can keep 
the little one safe and snug all night long, and during the 





day show no signs that there isa smitch of a baby in the 
house at all. And there have been cases where arrangements 
of this sort might have played very practical as well as 
very sentimental parts in the domestic dramas of the ages. 
In the same locality are sofa beds and lounge beds, but the 
Champion Bed comes in for the largest share of attention and 
admiration. The bedstead is worked by means of a patent 
circular spring. and an arrangement of heavy fron bars laid 
in grooves along the base of what is usually called the head 
of the bedstead. Before going further east you had better 
stroll into the mineral annex and take a hasty peep at ils 
treasures, then return, and in the same general locality of 
the Main Building the piano exhibits and exhibitors keep 
up a perpetual concert of sweet sounds, and occasionally of 
sounds not so sweet. But the instruments of all our piano- 
makers are, of course, the best and handsomest that they 
could produce, and the performers thereon are usually at 
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home with their work. There are epright, grand and square 
pianos; the first piano made in America, and some of the 
last. 

The various makes of cottage organs and Ilarmoniums 
are also well represented and frequently attuned; and their 


nasal, reedy, and what some would call squeaky, but what 
others would call soft and sweet sounds, supply a kind of | 
alto to the clearer treble of the | 
pianos, and the louder bursts of the great organs at the north | 


religious undertone or 


side and east end of the building. 
the convex and concave mirrors, some of which make a man 
look as big as a house, and others the size of a fence rail, 
creating considerable amusement. 
Out of the music and mirrors we 
pass into the hardware exhibits; and 
swords and axes, and hatchets and 
butchers’ knives, and carving knives, 
and house knives and barber and 
jack-knives, and penknives, and la- 
dies’ little fancy knives, of all sorts 
and sizes, bristle and sparkle, and 
look fiercely at one from all sides, 
making the aisles seem like cutlery 
shops, and giving the visitor a sort of 
shrinking sensation as of a throat 
cut and a slaughter-house; but every- 
thing is very clean, and as sharp as 
clean, There are knives there that 
would cut a politician’s head off as 
soon as look at it, and no one the worse 


or poorer. Along 
the southeast side of the building there 


are some exhibits 
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In the same locality are | 
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of old and new cruci- 
bles made of East In- 
dia lead, ground clay 
and common sand, that 
are worth looking at, 
the new ones for what 
they are expected to 
do, and the old ones 
for what they have al- 
ready done; one par- 
| ticularly we noticed 
| that had gone through 
thirty-four heats, and 
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| that means, as we all know, burning red and white heats, 
| and had melted ten thousand pounds of copper. 
| One of the greatest curiosities in the American Depart- 
ment and in this region of the building is a huge fossilized 
tree-tump, about five feet in diameter, brought from the coal 
measures at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. Quite near and in 
the same vicinity, is the superb exhibit of the Hindsdale, 
| Indiana, Granite Company, with solid shafts of polished 
| granite rising to the height of thirty or forty feet. These 
| monuments naturally belonged to the departments of Art, but 
| no room in the Art Building was high enough to hold them. 
| There is a splendid exhibit of safes, any one of which 
| looks strong enough to keep out the most muscular and 
| ingenious robber, and some of them the size of a moderate 
house; but the new Corliss Safe, patented by Mr. Corliss, of 
Providence, a brother or cousin of the Corliss engine man, 
attracts most attention and inquiry. It has, in the first place, 
struck the lines of the world and the universe as to its shape. 
It is globular instead of square, and in the second place it is 
all safe, and no door and no lock, so you can’t blow the lock 
out or the door off. It is a sort of double safe, the inside of 
which revolves on and fits by a series of grooves, into the 
inner surface of the outside; and the outside claims to be so 
thick that you can’t cut through it or fire through it or burst 
| through it in any way; that, in fact, it is the Eureka of safe- 
making and safe-keeping, against which the hardest-headed 
thief even if a negro, may run his brains, and hurt only 
himself in the undertaking. 

In the southeast corner of the building are the exhibits of 
the American book-houses, all arranged with taste and skill, 
and showing a very general and widespread efficiency in 
| the art of American bock making. The exhibit of Messrs. 
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J. B. Lippincott & Co. has the best ero and presents the 
most commanding appearance. We think the book-houses 
generally made a great mistake in making a two-story exhibit 
instead of one. Less space on the ground-floor would have 
been better for all parties concerned. 

Passing over to the northeast side of the building the rich 
carpet exhibits command much admiration, It struck us 
that the styles of manufacture were very indicative of the 
sections of the country whence the fine goods came; as 
every man’s nose not only marks his face pretty prominently 
but really gets into whatever work he does and tells the real 
story of the soil out of which the man grew, and the 
bread he eats, and the air he breathes. Without 
attempting to criticise or mention them all, we would 
say that the exhibit of John and James Dobson, of 
Philadelphia, seems the most profuse and brilliant, and 
that of the Bigelow Mills, of Clinton, Massachusetts, the 
richest and finest, all the other exhibits ranging at 
various grades between these points, and the total dis- 
play being a fine tribute to the growing industrial skill 
of our country. 

Out of the carpet exhibits we pass into the rich dis- 
plays of American dry-goods. There are elaborate 
and very costly show-cases, filled with every description 
of ladies’ dress goods, some of them tastefully fitted 
on model forms to show how fine they look when 
you really get a natural model figure to fit on. It 
is the showiest and apparently the least studied por- 
tion of the Main Building. You step out of this sec- 
tion by way of the handsome clothing exhibits of Wan- 
amaker & Brown, of Philadelphia, and Devlin & Co., 
of New York, the workmanship in each case being 
remarkably fine, one of the cases of the Wanamaker 
exhibit indicating the very finest style in cut and make 
up yet reached by any man in the tailoring line. 

In passing out of the fulness and luxuriance of the Ame- 
rican Department and entering the Mexican exhibit, one re- 
alizes in a moment the vast differences there are between our 
Northern Yankee aggressiveness and inventiveness and the 
comparatively easy-going ways of our Southern neighbors. 


It is not merely a difference of climate, though doubtless | 


that has a great deal to do with it; and by the way it is 
worthy of notice, that the immense majority of our American 
exhibits are from the Northern and very few from the 
Southern States of the Union—a majority out of all propor- 
tion to the majority of inhabitants in favor of the North; illus- 
trating again the tyrannical sway cf the tropical sunbeams 
over the brainal as well as the muscular energies of man. 
Then there is a vast difference in the urgency of the calls to 
labor where the earth with little tilling and a slight tickling 
does seventy-five per cent. of the work needed to feed the 
race living thereon. The sun and the soil of all Southern 
countries as well as the blood and muscle evolved from 
them all tend to stamp the inhabitants with a come-and-go- 
easy sort of nature and existence. When aroused, the 
Southern brain is as clear and keen as the Northern, and the 
heart perhaps deeper, tenderer and quite as true (for nature 
is full of just compensations). But it cannot endure the 
sustained labor of the temperate zones. And the races and 





heads that have kept the world spinning on its axis for the | 





| last six thousand years, and that have set new wheels into 
its machinery, ¢aught the starlight in their lamps and brought 
the infinite forces of nature generally down to the practical 
| human work of making seamless stockings by steam, and all 
| works in this line, have somehow pitched their tents and run 
up their machinery along the temperate belt of the planet. 
So Mexico has some excuse for a comparatively meagre 
exhibit. It is the best that za¢ure, not the Mexicans, could 
do at this hour of the day. The fence work of the depart- 
ment is characteristic, and tastefully done. On the northern 
side of the exhibit is a huge root of a Mexican mahogany 


anh 
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| tree apparently something over eight feet in diameter—a 
beautiful wood with a little finer and sunnier grain than any 
of our Norlhern woods, and capable of a more brilliant 
| polish. There are specimens of numerous varieties of woods 
in the rough; some large blocks of the renowned Mexican 
marble, and many slabs of the richest grain cut for table-tops 
and polished to perfection. Another exhibit attracting con- 
siderable attention in this department, is a very large mass 
or cake of silver, some six feet in diameter, and valued at 
$72,000. 
| The exhibit of the Netherlands demands time and careful 
| study. There are large, carefully-drawn diagrams, showing 
the relation of the Netherlands to the surrounding seas, and 
| illustrating the fights and strvggles of the inhabitants with 
| the waters, their efforts to get a little more land to dwell on; 
| also several most painstaking specimens of the bridges and 
dikes and embankments used to hedge back the waters, and 
keep them in place while the brave human work of tilling 
the new soil goes on. It hardly seems worth while to tug 
and dive and build so much for a poor bit of European clay, 
while Uncle Sam is rich enough to give every man in the 
Netherlands a good rich farm for the digging of it; but the 
struggles of our old Dutch neighbors are none the less heroic 
for all. In this exhibit there are also some of the finest 
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specimens of inlaid pearl-work to be found in the exhibi- 
tion; several cases of cloths, showing a skill in weaving 
equal to that of the best English mills, and some royal-look- 
ing rugs, large and rich and soft enough for the best feet in 


the world to walk over. 

In the Brazilian exhibit the Southern contrast meets us 
again. There are indications, however, that modern tact 
and industry and skill are working things into shape in 
Brazil. It is not wholly Southern or languid. There are 
some fair specimens of the early stages of manufacture ; there 
is much ingenuity displayed in its fancy cases of bugs and 
butterflies and beetles, and in the cases of gorgeous feather- 
flowers. Some of the crown jewels formerly worn by the 
Empress touch the hearts of the ladies, so tender on the 
subject of jewelry, and so fond of the atmosphere of aristo- 
cracy and royalty. But the Brazilian crown jewels are not 
remarkably brilliant. 

In the exhibit of Belgium are some interesting cases of 
paper and cloth, rags and shreds, showing the materials out 
of which the finer and coarser qualities of Belgian and 
other papers are made, The mode of glass-making is illus- 
trated, and the Belgian laces, here on exhibition, fully justify 
the world-wide renown which they have already attained. 
A prominent feature of the Belgian exhibit is a new and 
very elaborately carved pulpit according to the old style. 
There is not a finer, more painstaking or accurate piece of 
wood carving in the exhibition, but being new, and we 
Americans being so used to fine new things, this splendid 
specimen of the wood-cutter’s art does not impress us as do 
the older exhibits of the same character in the departments 
of China and Japan. The far-famed glass works of Belgium 
are also strongly represented both in the shape of enormous 
cases of unframed glass and in the line of large and hand- 
somely framed mirrors. The exhibit is simply a fair ex- 
pression of the average best European civilization of this 
century, without any specially marked features expressive of 
Belgium alone. 

The exhibit of Switzerland has very definitely marked 
characteristics. It not only has good and elaborate wood- 
carving, equal in mechanical execution to the best in other 
national departments, and cases of fine woolen and silk 
manufacture, with delicately wrought laces and kindred 
fabrics; its genius has taken another and well-marked turn. 
The air of the mountains is the best air in the world, and the 
snap given to the atmosphere where the surrounding sum- 
mits are clothed and glorified with perpetual crowns of 
snow, and the strength and brilliancy that come from the 
pure hearts and shining faces of the Alpine glaciers as they 
melt and scatter under the rays of the noon-day sun, all have 
their beautiful effects on the inner and inmcst being of the 
inhabitants living in the midst of them. There the econo- 
mies of the mountain are perpetual and sure. The soil is 
not as deep or broad as that of the lowlands and prairies. 
Man of necessity strikes the minimum of expenditure; 
determines to live, to feed, and at the same time enjoy the 
exquisite pleasures of the extravagant without incurring the 
usual immense costs of the same. Nature has crowded him 
into a small angle of the planet, and shortened and con- 
densed his days by the height of the hills which obstruct the 
sun, and in return has brightened his brain by the freshest 
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breezes, finer light and a keener air. He in respones 
intensifies his life, knits his brow, and crowds the best of 
him into smallest spaces and the briefest hours. The mar- 
velously ingenious music-boxes of the Switzerland exhibit 
are a truly rich expression of all these forces combined. 
They set these on their stands and tables, some plain, some 
rather finely carved, quiet, mute, like so many old walnut 
or mahogany tool-boxes or family chests, as they used to be 
in the substantial good old days; and they are in very deed 
tool-boxes of the hidden forces of nature, family chests of 
ages, and the harmonies of the mountains, very Sphinxes of 
life, harmonized and still. On inquiry, the polite attendant 
takes a little key from his pocket, unlocks the Sphinx, takes a 
larger crank or key and winds the inner bands and wheels 
and tools into proper position, pitches a tune, when the rollers 
roll around, striking the little brass burs against the appointed 
note or key, making even alone the choicest melody, but in 
addition, there is a chime of silver bells skillfully played to 
enrich the music; in another part of the box, run by the 
same wheel, arranged by the same good head to begin with, 
and to add another element to the sound and pleasure, is a 
veritable drum and drummer, beating his martial strokes 
into the tune, and a castanet finely played. It is a piano, 
military band, church music and the rich and crisp old 
chimes, or the mountain air and sunlight of genius all in 
one. The Switzerland clocks and watches in the exhibit are 
also of note and worthy of admiration, especially the little 
gems of gold watches, scarcely larger or thicker than a 
silver quarter-dollar, and one enormous clock, which, need- 
ing some attention as to its pendulum, we noticed one day, 
the man in attendance got into and moved around among 
the cogs and wheels with apparent comfort, safety and ease. 

The impression one gets on entering the French Depart- 
ment is that there is everything in it, and that all is very 
beautiful. Taste the most varied, refined, and sometimes 
fanciful, rules the section and the hour. The display, as a 
whole, is not as commanding or harmonious as that of Russia, 
nor as strong and complete as that of Germany—the two ex- 
hibits of modern nations which it most resembles in dimen- 
sions and style ; but it has a greater variety than either one of 
the two. After you have strolled through it time and again, 
the first impressions return with renewed force. It is the 
diamonds, the fine lace shawls, the millinery marvels, in the 
shape of feathers and ribbons, that take the preponderance. 
The diamonds—one set, or part set, valued at $40,000—are, 
perhaps, the richest in the exhibition, though this point 
might be contested, and the palm born off by Messrs. Tiffany 
& Company, already mentioned. The French lace shawls 
are the most costly in the show, and very exquisitely fine. 
The ladies’ dress goods surpass in elegance anything ever 
seen on this side the ocean. It is, too, quite amusing and 
interestihg to see how the French could not help expressing 
such notions of religion as the majority of them have. It is 
not a religion of doctrine, like the Scotch; or of law, like 
the German ; or of principle, like the English. It is a reli- 
gion of sentiment—dreamy, light and playful, such as is 
prettily enough exhibited in the wax and other groups, illus- 
trative of the early life of the child Jesus, and old and new 
expressions of worship towards the same. But the French 
group of Jesus in the Manger hardly conveys the idea of the 








poverty and emergency that were really around his birth. 
The Manger, in this case, isa nice, clean sort of platter or 
basket, perhaps such as French horses eat and drink out of, 
for they may be supposed to be dainty in their tastes and 
habits, with the nicest and whitest of fine new straw, all 
ready to welcome the wonderful little stranger. In a word, 
it is French through and through, and so characteristic that 
we could not well help making special note of the same. 
The French exhibit seemed to have the largest plain glass 
vases in the exhibition, and the largest decorated clay or stone- 
ware vases ; the two immense, symbolic ones, near the centre 
of the building, or near the southwest corner of the French 
department, the one representing the efforts of the nations 
towards liberty and improved industry a hundred years ago, 
and the other the fruits and attainments of liberty, as presu- 
mably realized, especially in France and America, in these 
Centennial days. There are, through the exhibit, manv 
pleasant marks of French sympathy with American life and 
history and ideas. Washington’s face, in one shape and 
another, appears so often as to make the visitor query whether 
or not he has really not got back again into the American de- 
partment of the Exposition. But as a matter of fact, there is 
in the heart and history and constitution of the two peoples 
much to justify these expressions of sympathy, and the sur- 
prise soon reaches natural assent. 

The English exhibit, especially when including the ex- 
hibits of the English colonies, is truly a grand expression of 
the genius, life and culture of the British race. Taking the 
plain, dull clay and sand of the English earth, our plodding 
and persevering progenitors have made perhaps more and 
greater varieties of wares out of the bare soil than have the 
inhabitants of any other country, There are plates and 
dishes, cups and saucers, pitchers and jars, vases, crucibles, 
furnaces, moulds, pipes, tubes, and a nameless host of other 
articles, some plain, some elaborate!y wrought and decorated 
with various colors burnt in, made by different processes out 
of the different textures of common English sand and clay. 
The processes in this as in other cases are perhaps too intricate 
to describe, but they may be sketched in a word or two, as 
“by the way of burning out the bad and keeping in the 
good, and then moulding according to the will of man.” 
The clay and stoneware exhibit of Messrs. Doulton & Co., 
Lambeth, England, manifests amazing variety in colors and 
shapes and sizes as well as in uses and designs. And some 
of their vases have a quaintness and dignity and purity of 
taste and skill in their designed execution equal to the best 
specimens of the Japanese and Chinese, though wholly in a 
new and modern European line. Again, taking the common 
woods of England, the English have cut and designed and 
carved and trimmed and generally shaped it, the oak and 
walnut particularly, into what some have pronounced the 
most beautiful and elaborate wood-work in the exhibition. 
Taking the wool from their sheep, and cotton and silk from 
warmer climes, they have made the richest carpets and rugs 
to be seen at the great fair. Their ladies’ dress goods are 
as rich, though a little heavier in design than the French. 
There is a greater variety of cloths and cassimeres than else- 
where, and very perfect in manufacture. Every tool that 
man can use, the English have made and well-made, and 
every luxury that could be desired they have prepared at 
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the least expenditure of money and strength and time. They 
have taken the ores and melted and moulded and wrought 
them to the purest specimens of art and beauty. 

In fact, the crowning glory of the English exhibit will be 
found in the bronze, steel and silver-ware department, nota- 
bly and supremely in the exhibit of Messrs. Elkinton & Co., 
of London. The Milton Shield, wrought in silver and steel 
and gold, and valued_at $15,000, illustrating the ideas of 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” for which ideas the grand, blind 
poet and statesman could hardly get £20 in his lifetime to 
help him keep the kitchen warm, is the richest thing of the 
sort in the exhibition, and shows how lavish people are in ex- 
penditure over the ideas of the poets after the poets are dead. 
It surpasses in some degree, the handsomest Spanish shields, 
and is beyond compare, finer than anything else to be named 
in its line. In the same exhibit the Helicon Vase, wrought 
in silver and steel, something after the idea of a boat or ship, 
with a miniature Gothic temple rising out of the midst, sym- 
bolic of the triumph of music and poetry, and valued at ° 
$30,000, is also a rich triumph of the best British genius. It 
is China and Japan Gothicised and gone to pure art, and the 
purest religion concieveable at the hour; a solid, royal ex- 
hibit, well worthy the best struggles of the last two thousand 
years. The exhibits of the English Colonies are simply modi- 
fied attempts at producing the same grades of goods out of, 
say the soil and growths of India, Canada and Australia, that 
the fathers have produced in the mother country. Of these, 
Canada, of course, approaches the nearest in the ways of 
general manufacture, and her exhibits of dry-goods, hard- 
ware, wood, china and glass-ware, compare very favora- 
bly with those of the leading nations of the world. The In- 
dia exhibit is simply remarkable for the fact that so much 
of England could be got into and out of India in com- 
paratively so short atime. Australia has an interesting ex- 
hibit of hides, and native woods, and ores, especially a typi- 
cal pyramid of the precious gold that caused such a cry of 
on or off to Australia; or with us, “ off to California,” some 
years ago. 

The exhibit of Sweden offers some popular specialties. 
Its groups of wax or composition figures, representative of 
domestic life, of the hunt, and the management of out-door 
travel by reindeer and sleds over the mountains, and through 
the snow drifts of those Northern lands all have a quaintness 
that touches the American visitor with an amusing sort of 
interest. Their works in the departments of modern manu- 
facture, of silver and glass-ware, of stone and majolica, of 
dry-goods and articles of warm clothing, are of course well 
done. There is no purer blood in Europe than that of the 
Swede; and the north winds keep it pure and clean. But 
really, the great feature of the exhibit of Sweden is its hard- 
ware; its steel saws, so large and perfect, as if they could 
cut a mountain in two, and its great varieties of iron manufac- 
ture, built up into a vast pillar of different shapes and sizes. 

Naturally enough, Norway’s exhibit has many things in 
common with that of Sweden. There are similar groups 
and quite as attractive; there is greater skill observable in 
its wood-carving, a splendid canopy bed almost equalling its 
opposite neighbor’s work in the exhibits of China and Japan. 
But here again the Norway iron and the ways the Norse- 
men have of taking a bar of cold iron, the diameter of a 
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man’s wrist and curling it around like wire, and tieing it up 


in knots, like rope or twine, making knotted iron rope lad- 
ders out of the same; all this shows us how the prowess of 
old Thor still keeps on its way in the North lands, and how 
nature in one light or another compensates her children in 
all corners of the earth, giving each nation to excel as soon 
as the inhabitants strike the harmonies of the soil and 
work with the genius thereof and the powers therein. 

In the northwest corner of the Main Building is the ex- 
hibit of Italy; varied, pretty and almost beautiful. There 
is no striking characteristic except perhaps this: that into 
every case of goods and into every article therein, there has 
entered the dilettanti, the artistic, or effort at the artistic 
spirit and feeling. It is a charming medley. The modifica- 
tious of all the tastes of Europe are here, hut no pronounced 
and emphatic character or trait of any kind. The red clay 
ornamental modeling is neither coarse nor fine, hot nor cold, 
It is better far than common mechanism, but it does not 
reach to fine art. Even the cases of straw hats have the 
swing and flow of Italian art and artists. This same fancy 
and queer mixture of the funny and fanciful and beautiful 
pervades the Italian exhibits in the Art Buildings too, but of 
this in our next number. LIere in the Main Building it is 
plain enough. The jewelry is pretty, very pretty, but it is 
not as brilliant as that of the other nations mentioned, and 
in the lines of general modern manufacture, there is little 
that is striking or worthy of note. There is magic in the 
name of Italy. It is the last fragment of so many grandeurs, 
and the Italian exhibit has a rare fascination and charm, but 
the hand that wrought it is not as steady as of old. It has 
felt all the impulses of change, but has not yet plucked the 








new vitality from the new times and the new ideas of the 
day. To get the full effect, the true impression of the endless 
and beautiful productions we have simply been glancing at, 
one needs to visit and revisit and study and restudy these 
buildings and their contents scores of times, and to remember 
that two or three hundred years ago our grandfathers and 
grandmothers here and in most European nations dressed in 
very plain homespun, had no printed books, or locomotives, 
or steamships, but spun their own frocks and coats and 
paddled their own canoes as best their muscle would allow. 
So shall we kindle a true spirit of reverence for what has 
been done, and find our patriotism and hope and ambition 
rising to the highest pitch of ability for the accomplishment 
of what yet remains to be executed in the days that are to 
come. 

NoTe.—During the month of August, the Centennial 
managers have reduced the price of admission to twenty-five 
cents on certain Saturdays, for how many or how few the 
announcements do not fully agree. They have also concluded 
to issue packages of tickets at regular fifty cent rates, so that 
if a man now spends $2.50 or $5.00 at a time for tickets he 
can really get in on one of them, and the supposed advantage 
to be gained is this, that benevolent persons can distribute 
tickets among their friends, to whom they would not feel at 
liberty to offer fifty-cent notes, old or new, or even the clean 
silver coin. If the managers would only put the admission 
everyday at twenty-five cents, with children at ten cents a 
head, and run the concern as all successful m imagers of great 
shows do, they would prove themselves more competent per- 
sons and be better servants of the stockholders and the 
community at large. 
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Michael C. Kerr.—Just as we go to press, the telegraph 
announces the death of the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, and we feel constrained to offer a 
sincere, though brief, tribute to the honest man and worthy 
politician whom even his political opponents respected and 
esteemed. Mr. Kerr was a native of Pennsylvania, having 
. been born near Titusville, Crawford County, on the 15th of 
March, 1827. His father was a farmer, but appears not to have 
been very fortunate, for, in 1852, he was compelled to sell his 
farm; he received $9,500 for it, and within four years the 
same land sold for a quarter of a million of dollars, oil having 
been discovered thereon in the interval. Mr. Kerr was what 
is called a self-made man. After passing through the village 
school, he went to the Erie Academy, and graduated at the 
age of 18 years, He gave a few years to teaching, and soon 
married a Miss Coover, a school-teacher of Erie, whose good 
judgment and ambition are said to have been of great ser- 
vice to her husband in his upward career. Later he went 
West, entered the Louisville University, and graduated in 
1851. In 1852 he removed to New Albany, Indiana, which 
was his place of residence till he died. In New Albany he 
began the study and practice of the law. In 1854 he was 





elected City Attorney, and in 1855 Prosecuting Attorney of 
Floyd County. From this time his course was one of steady 
and quick advancement. In 1856 he was elected a member 
of the Indiana Legislature, and reélected the following 
year. In 1862 he was chosen reporter for the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, and in 1864 was elected a Democratic 
member of the Thirty-ninth Congress. , 

He was reélected to the Fortieth and Forty-first Congress ; 
served at different times on several important committees, 
and on the assembling of the session of Congress just ad- 
journed, was elected Speaker. The popular wave of slander, 
through the lips of one Lawrence Harney, touched him, but 
did not hurt his character, though doubtless, in the critical 
state of his health, it hurt his body and mind. Early this 
summer he went to Rockbridge Alum Springs, Virginia, 
hoping the mountain air might revive his energy, but it was 
too late. The steady strain had been too long endured, and 
after protracted and intense suffering, patiently, calmly and 
bravely borne, he died at Rockbridge on the evening of rgth 
of August, at twenty minutes-past seven o’clock, and his re- 
mains, after due honors, are to be borne for interment to the 
scenes of his young manhood and his successful years. 





